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Total  Consumer  Advertising  Messages  tell¬ 
ing  the  story  of  Crown  Tested  Rayon  in 
eleven  National  Magazines. 

Good  Housekeeping  .  .  .  13,640,364 
Woman’s  Home  Companion  .  18,782.754 
MrCall’s  Magazine  ....  17.641.560 
Parents’  Magazine  ....  3.000.000 

Harper’s  Bazaar .  2.290,152 

Vogue  Magazine .  2.676.765 

Mademoiselle .  4,061.952 

New  Yorker .  2,296,640 

Esquire .  3,863,428 

MrCall  Fashion  Book  .  ,  .  585.062 

Vogue  Pattern  Book  ....  358,072 

TOTAL  Alt\ kKl'ItillSC 

MESSAGES  69,196,749 


We  told  you  about  the  18  iiiillion  ad-  / 

vertising  messages  regarding  Crown 
Tested  Quality  rayon  merchandise 

during  Fall,  1939!  We’re  going  to  emphasize  style  .  .  . 

But,  for  1940  . . .  we’re  starting  the  witli  our  exclusive  Hollywood  tie-up. 

New  Year  .  .  .  bigger  and  better  than  which  is  making  fashion  news! 

ever!  For  example:  We’re  going  to  make  our  national 

We’re  going  to  lielp  you  sell  Crown  advertising  do  a  local  job !  Cities, 

Tested  Rayon  merchandise  .  .  .  with  towns,  hamlets,  and  R.  F.  D.’s  will 

advertisements  in  eleven  national  bring  you  customers! 

consumer  magazines !  Put  tlie  plus-selling  power  of  Crown 

We’re  going  to  stress  check-tested  Tested  Quality  to  work  for  you  by 
and  approved  Crown  Tested  QUALITY  buying  fahries  and  garments  identi- 
in  all  these  advertisements!  fied  with  Crown  Tested  tags  or  labels. 

THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  RAYON  ...  THE  FIRST  IN  TESTED  QUALITY 


For  information  write 


AMERK  AN  VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


200  Maditkon  Avenue,  New  York  City 
The  IPur/<i’i  LARGEST  Produce  of  Rayun  Yarn 
Copr.  1940  American  V'iscoae  Cmp. 
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COST  OR  REPLACEMENT  COMES 
IN  FOR  DISCUSSION 

IT  was  inevitable,  probably,  that  the  question 
of  whether  prices  should  be  based  upon  cost 
or  replacement  should  come  up  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  prices  before  the  T.N.E.C.  During  the 
morning  of  December  7th  which  the  members 
of  that  body  spent  in  questioning  Donald  M. 
Nelson,  vice-president  of  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co., 
Kemper  Simpson,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  who  sat  with  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  brought  up  the  point  and  indicated 
rather  clearly  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
the  basing  of  prices  on  replacement  was  in 
itself  evidence  of  profiteering. 

As  an  offset  to  Mr.  Simpson's  opinion  it  is 
interesting  to  relate  that  when  Leon  Henderson, 
government  economist,  member  of  the  S.E.C. 
and  an  advisor  to  Senator  O'Mahoney's  T.N.E.C., 
appeared  before  the  meeting  of  our  Economic 
Advisory  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  October  19,  1939,  he  took  a  directly 
contrary  attitude.  The  question  was  put  fairly 
and  squarely  to  Mr.  Henderson  as  to  whether 
prices  should  be  based  on  cost  or  replacement 
and  he  responded  without  hesitation:  "Replace¬ 
ment,  always". 

Business  men  know  that  prices  should  be  based 
upon  replacement  cost  but  they  also  know  that 
competition  rarely,  if  ever,  permits  such  pro¬ 
cedure  on  o  rising  market.  On  a  falling  market 
we  know  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
how  much  the  goods  cost,  prices  must  follow 
the  market  downward. 

Thus  we  are  confronted  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  sound  economics  to  follow  replacement  but 
that  in  actual  practice  competition  does  not 
permit  such  practice.  As  prices  go  up  the  man 


who  possesses  a  stock  of  a  certain  article  at  a 
lower  price  instinctively  will  give  his  customer 
the  benefit  of  his  lower  cost.  This  is  true  all 
through  the  business  structure.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  who  owns  his  materials  at  lower  than  mar¬ 
ket  price  is  prone  to  share  that  advantage  with 
his  customer  and  the  retailer  does  the  same 
thing.  No  altruism  lies  behind  this  practice.  The 
man  in  business  merely  is  taking  one  way  of 
making  friends  with  his  customers  and  so  help¬ 
ing  to  insure  the  future  of  his  enterprise.  It  is 
because  of  this  practice  that  the  man  who  might 
wish  to  follow  replacement  on  a  rising  market 
would  find  it  practically  impossible  to  do  so. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  theoreti¬ 
cally,  at  least,  it  is  sound  and  right  to  base  prices 
on  replacement  rather  than  cost: 

First  of  all — every  market  which 
goes  up  someday  will  go  down.  When 
the  market  drops,  then  replacement 
costs  will  rule.  If  a  business  sells  at 
cost  on  the  way  up  and  at  replacement 
on  the  way  down,  it  takes  a  double  loss. 

Second — If  one  fails  to  follow  the 
market  on  the  way  up,  then  goods  are 
sold  for  less  than  will  serve  to  replace 
those  same  goods  on  the  shelves.  This 
means  a  continuing  demand  for  more 
working  capital  or  a  diminishing  vol¬ 
ume  of  trade. 

Third — By  following  the  market 
prices  are  raised  gradually.  If  an  in¬ 
ventory  is  sold  out  on  the  basis  of  prior 
lower  cost  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  steeper 
price  rises  since  successive  price  ad¬ 
vances  may  have  followed  each  other 
during  the  time  the  goods  were  being 
sold  on  the  basis  of  cost.  Customers 
then  may  have  to  swallow  several  price 
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rises  all  at  once  with  consequent  dis¬ 
satisfaction. 

Retailers  know  these  things  and  it  is  the  aim 
of  most  retailers  to  meet  the  situation  by 
averaging  new  and  old  costs,  thus  helping  to 
hold  down  the  market  for  the  benefit  of  their 
customers. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  so  few  people  in 
government  likewise  are  familiar  with  the 
situation. 

A  POLICEMAN  ON 
EVERY  ECONOMIC  CORNER 

LSEWHERE  in  this  issue  of  THE  BULLETIN 
will  be  found  an  outline  of  the  plan  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Thurman  Arnold  through  the  operation  of  which 
he  hopes  to  prevent  certain  abuses  in  business 
which  may  be  termed  "profiteering". 

By  and  large  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
plan  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  advanced.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  have  some  governmental  action 
perhaps  this  is  as  reasonable  and  intelligent  as 
any.  That,  of  course,  is  rather  undeterminable 
while  his  ideas  are  still  in  the  planning  stage. 
The  reasonableness  and  the  effectiveness  of  any 
plan  finally  rests  upon  the  type  and  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  men  who  put  it  into  execution. 

In  recent  years,  lamentably  enough,  there 
seems  to  have  been  more  than  a  slight  inclina¬ 
tion  for  public  servants  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  that  public  and  we  dislike  exceed¬ 
ingly  the  main  premise  which  Mr.  Arnold  has 
introduced  as  the  foundation  stone  in  his  "plan". 
He  assumes  that  business  is  much  like  street 
traffic  and  that  there  must  be  "a  policeman  on 
the  corner"  to  insure  that  any  law  will  be 
effective. 

A  little  reflection  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Arnold — 
or  anyone  else — should  be  sufficient  to  bring 
recognition  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  people 
obey  the  vast  majority  of  laws,  not  through  fear 
of  any  policeman,  but  because  it  is  not  in  them 
to  do  otherwise.  So  long  as  laws  are  founded 
upon  common  sense  and  even-handed  justice, 
the  great  majority  of  citizens  are  glad  to  obey 
them.  When  the  laws  are  not  such  as  win  the 
respect  of  decent-minded  folk  all  the  policemen 
that  Mr.  Arnold  or  anyone  else  could  station 
about  the  country  could  not  secure  true  enforce¬ 
ment. 

The  average  citizen  does  not  steal.  Not  be¬ 
cause  he  lacks  opportunity,  nor  because  he  is 
afraid  of  some  policeman,  but  because  he  recog¬ 
nizes  the  deep  wisdom  and  the  essential  human 


rights  which  are  involved  in  property  rights.  If 
it  were  not  so  then  we  should  have  to  have  at 
least  one  policeman  for  each  citizen  to  prevent 
stealing. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  prohibition 
law  which  millions  of  people  believed  was  wrong. 
They  saw  no  moral  turpitude  involved  in  the 
disobeying  of  that  law  and  the  efforts  to  enforce 
it  became  a  farce.  All  of  Mr.  Arnold's  police¬ 
men  could  not  have  made  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  observe  that  law. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  men  with  the  great 
ability  of  Mr.  Arnold  and  the  opportunity  to 
serve  the  people  in  high  places  should  start  with 
so  definite  a  bias  as  to  assume  that  law  will  not 
be  respected  unless  there  are  a  bunch  of  strong 
arm  men  waiting  to  force  it  down  people's 
throats.  No  one  will  attempt  to  deny  that  some 
men  in  business  have  been  guilty  of  greed  and 
dishonesty  in  the  past  and  that  in  the  time  to 
come  others  will  fall  to  similar  temptations.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  one  with  any  familiarity  with 
the  affairs  of  this  republic,  and  any  of  its  sub¬ 
divisions  of  government,  can  argue  that  men  in 
public  office  are  one  whit  different  from  men  in 
business. 

Another  thing  about  Mr.  Arnold's  plan  of 
which  we  might  complain  is  that  it  is  based 
upon  the  idea  of  inviting  all  the  grumblings  and 
complaints  which  can  be  engendered  in  the  con¬ 
sumer's  mind.  Mr.  Arnold  spent  a  good  part  of 
at  least  one  day  listening  to  extremely  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  that  business  men  have  been 
showing  real  wisdom  in  the  restraint  they 
have  put  upon  their  businesses  in  the  matter  of 
prices.  If  Mr.  Arnold  listened  carefully,  he  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  when  the 
market  started  to  run  away  in  September  prices 
could  have  soared  clear  out  of  reach  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  if  business  men  had  not  had  sufficient 
good  sense  to  dig  in  their  heels  and  hold  back. 
Certainly  it  did  not  need  consumer  complaints 
to  accomplish  that  and  there  were  no  policemen 
on  that  job.  It  was  done  by  men  of  business 
themselves. 

Mr.  Arnold  says  that  if  he  can  scatter  men 
about  the  country  to  act  as  "listening  posts" 
they  will  receive  complaints  from  consumers. 
Of  course  they  will.  That  Is  human  nature.  We 
are  likely  to  complain  whenever  we  are  invited 
to  do  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  few  "listening 
posts"  placed  in  Mr.  Arnold's  own  department 
of  the  government  to  invite  complaints  probably 
would  surprise  him  in  what  it  would  reveal. 

Business  men  are  working  continuously  to 
satisfy  their  consumers.  Any  man  in  business 
{Continued  on  page  8) 
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HUGHES  &  HATCHER,  DETROIT 
A  "Store  of  Tomorrow" 


This  new  Store  of  Tomorrow  is  typical  of 
what  Grand  Rapids  designers,  working  with 
our  new  line  of  equipment,  can  accomplish. 

Transcending  its  brilliance  and  beauty  is 
the  new  principle  of  unlimited  convertibility, 
which  permits  all  departments  to  change  in¬ 
stantly  with  the  seasons.  Each  interior  is  in¬ 
stantly  interchangeable  with  all  others  with 
little  or  no  labor  or  expense. 

Everywhere  the  merchandise  predominates 
— leaps  prominently  into  view — and  is  further 


dramatized  by  the  ingenious  adaptation  of 
daylight  Fluorescent  illumination. 

Never  before  have  metal,  glass,  wood,  and 
light  been  so  effectively  employed  by  a  retail 
store.  Never  before  has  a  store  been  so 
uniquely  planned  and  equipped  for  real  sell¬ 
ing  or  to  so  effectively  anticipate  seasonal  or 
future  merchandising  requirements. 

A  brochure  of  interesting  photographs,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  complete  description  of  the  out¬ 
standing  features  of  this  store,  will  be  sent 
any  merchant  on  request. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

Main  Offices  and  Factories:  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Branch  Offices  and  Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 
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(Continued  from  page  6) 

who  was  foolish  enough  to  disregard  his  public 
would  not  long  continue  in  business  unless  he 
were  bolstered  up  by  patent  rights  or  some  other 
form  of  government-conferred  monopoly.  Com¬ 
petition  is  keen  in  most  forms  of  American  busi¬ 
ness.  Certainly  this  is  true  of  retailing.  If  one 
concern  does  not  treat  the  public  fairly  there  are 
many  competitors  eagerly  waiting  to  profit  by 
the  lapse  of  that  concern.  Business  has  provided 
plenty  of  listening  posts  of  its  own.  It  receives 
the  complaints  of  customers  and  does  its  best 
to  satisfy  them.  Whether  Mr.  Arnold's  "listen¬ 
ing  posts"  will  do  anything  more  than  stir  up 
needless  dissatisfactions  and  misunderstandings 
is  a  question. 

"BLANK  CHECK"  PROVISION  IS  OUT! 

IT  is  no  longer  news  that  the  long  campaign 
conducted  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  its  members  against  the 
"blank  check"  provision  In  clothing  orders  has 
been  completely  successful  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers  have  eliminated  that  objectionable 
clause. 

As  so  often  happens  in  the  manufacturing 
field,  nowadays,  the  clothing  manufacturers  got 
together  and  adopted  the  "blank  check"  pro¬ 
vision  without  giving  their  customers,  or  their 
representatives,  any  chance  to  talk  the  thing 
over.  When  word  of  the  adoption  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  reached  the  retail  trade  the  thing  was 
regarded  as  finished  business.  There  was  ap¬ 
parently  nothing  for  retailers  to  do  but  accept 
the  situation.  The  clothing  manufacturers  were 
large  and  important.  They  had  reached  their 
decision.  Retailers  must  have  merchandise  and 
these  were  the  conditions  on  which  they  could 
have  it.  Consequently  the  inference  was  plain 
— take  it  on  these  terms  or  do  without. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  taking  things  like  this  sit¬ 
ting  down.  Colonel  Robert  A.  Roos,  of  San 
Francisco,  was  the  first  merchant  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Association.  He 
was  in  New  York  at  the  time  and  he  walked 
into  the  offices  of  the  Association  and,  in  terms 
which  did  not  permit  of  any  evasion  asked  "How 
come?"  Immediately  things  began  to  happen. 
Committee  members  were  called  together  and 
the  clothing  manufacturers  and  their  represen¬ 
tatives  were  contacted. 

In  justice  to  the  manufacturers  it  must  be 
said  that  they  were  in  an  awkward  position. 
They  had  had  something  like  an  ultirhatum  from 
their  labor  leaders  to  the  effect  that  it  might 


be  necessary  to  demand  a  mid-season  increase 
in  wages  and  if  they  took  orders  without  leav¬ 
ing  the  price  open  for  possible  increase  they 
did  so  "at  their  own  peril."  Retailers  could 
sympathize  with  the  plight  of  the  manufacturers 
but  they  took  the  essentially  sound  position  that 
the  manufacturers,  like  any  other  men  in  busi¬ 
ness,  must  appraise  the  situation  for  themselves 
and  must  be  prepared  to  make  firm  prices.  If 
they  had  reason  to  believe  their  costs  were  go¬ 
ing  to  be  increased  no  one  could  quarrel  with 
them  making  prices  on  what  they  had  reason 
to  assume  would  be  their  costs.  If  such  prices 
appeared  to  retailers  reasonable  they  could 
place  orders.  If  they  seemed  unreasonable  the 
retailers  at  least  would  have  the  privilege  of 
declining  to  buy. 

This  would  not  have  ushered  in  a  period  of 
open  price  orders  as  the  acceptance  of  the 
clothing  manufacturers'  protective  clause  would 
have  done.  If  the  manufacturers  in  this  instance 
had  been  able  to  make  this  "blank  check" 
method  of  buying  stick,  it  seems  certain  that 
in  less  than  no  time  other  Industries  would  have 
taken  it  up  and  soon  we  should  have  known  a 
condition  in  which  retailers  would  have  had  no 
control  over  their  costs  at  all. 

Thus  it  will  at  once  appear  that  in  opposing 
this  system  the  Association  was  battling  for  re¬ 
tailers  in  all  lines,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  handled  clothing.  Fortunately  the  efforts 
which  the  Association  and  its  members  put  into 
the  opposition  to  the  protective  clause  have 
been  successful.  The  impact  of  the  refusal  of 
retailers  to  confirm  orders  without  firm  prices 
was  communicated  to  the  manufacturers'  labor 
organizations  and  the  result  was  that  the  offend¬ 
ing  clause  was  withdrawn. 

It  is  significant  to  read  in  the  trade  press 
that  among  the  points  which  the  manufacturers 
advanced  in  their  conferences  with  their  labor 
representatives  the  first  was;  "I — Threats  of 
cancellations  by  retailers  in  event  of  mid-season 
price  rises." 

Happily  enough  when  sufficient  retailers  had 
made  their  attitude  clear  the  manufacturers  and 
labor  representatives  showed  every  desire  to  be 
reasonable.  It  is  regrettable,  however,  that 
manufacturers  should  embark  upon  things  like 
this  without  consulting  their  customers.  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  points  of  mutual  interest  prior  to 
action  might  save  many  an  acrimonious  argu¬ 
ment  and  could  develop  constructive  coopera¬ 
tion  between  manufacturer  and  retailer.  Neither 
can  do  without  the  other.  They  are  bound  to¬ 
gether  for  good  or  ill  and  the  bonds  which  bind 
them  could  easily  be  bonds  of  sympathy  and 
understanding. 
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Each  New  Year  is  a  Land  of  New  Hope.  No  matter  how 
badly  the  dying  year  may  have  served  us,  always  we 
look  forward  to  better  things  in  the  year  about  to  begin. 
Sometimes  we  are  fortunate.  Now  and  then  a  New  Year 
does  bring  us  some  of  the  things  for  which  we  have  hoped 
— better  health,  more  business,  more  profit,  warmer  friend¬ 
ships  and  stronger  assurance  that  we  shall  be  left  to  prac¬ 
tice,  undisturbed,  the  arts  of  peace. 

Let  us  hope  that  1940  will  bring  us  closer  to  those 
things  which  as  a  people,  and  as  a  great  trade,  we  might 
justly  wish  for,  regardless  of  what  it  may  do  to  us  as  in¬ 
dividuals. 

A  just  peace  in  Europe;  the  stilling  of  the  strident 
voices  of  those  who  know  only  the  use  of  brute  force;  the 
growth  of  genuine  democracy;  a  world  busy  with  construc¬ 
tive  things;  and  here,  at  home,  the  passing  of  the  scourge 
of  unemployment  and  misery — these  things  we  ask  of  1940. 


Turn  Out  and  Be  Counted! 


Come  to  the  Convention  for  what  you  can 
get  out  of  it  and  for  what  you  can  bring  to 
it.  Your  attendance  makes  your  Association 
stronger  to  serve  you.  And  every  Convention 
hour  will  bring  you  some  knowledge  of  value. 

January  15-19  •  Hotel  Pennsylvania  •  New  York 


The  29th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association!  Each  year  tor  29  years 
you  have  been  notified  of  the  gathering  of  your 
trade  in  its  great  annual  meeting.  Each  of  those  29 
years  has  seen  your  Association  actively  working  to 
nurture  and  to  benefit  your  business.  At  first,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Association,  the  tasks  to  which 
organized  retailing  could  address  its  efforts  were  com¬ 
paratively  simple  and  the  Association  which  served 
you,  in  its  turn,  was  simple.  Latterly,  however,  it 
seems  that  each  hour  of  the  year  brings  to  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  new  problems.  They  are  problems  which  must 
be  met  and  solved  for  the  protection  of  your  business 
and — because  the  experience  of  retailers,  and  their 
interests,  run  parallel  to  those  of  the  consumer — in 
the  interest  of  the  public  which  you  serve. 

Whether  the  problem  is  one  of  meeting  a  utopian 
scheme  on  the  part  of  government  for  some  fanciful 
"two-price  plan",  or  resisting  "blank  check"  buying 
at  the  instance  of  a  group  of  manufacturers,  it  is  well 
that  some  thirty  years  ago  a  little  group  of  merchants 
with  vision  looked  into  the  future  and  saw  that  the 
time  surely  would  come  when  this  great  trade  would 
need  an  organization  to  stand  for  it,  to  study  its  prob¬ 
lems,  to  work  for  it,  and  that  they  then  formed  your 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Much  water  has  passed  over  the  dam  since  the 
Association  was  founded  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  in 
all  the  years  of  its  existence,  there  never  has  been  a 


year  since  the  Association  was  formed  when  it  has  not 
amply  justified  all  the  time  and  the  effort  and  the 
funds  which  the  trade  has  put  into  it. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  29th  Annual  Convention! 
It  will  be  a  great  Convention  which  will  send  those 
who  attend  it  away  full  of  new  ideas,  with  fresh  solu¬ 
tions  for  new  problems,  with  a  sense  of  solidarity 
within  the  trade.  These  annual  conventions  of  your 
trade  provide  you  with  a  great  opportunity,  not  only 
to  profit  and  to  learn  but  also  to  turn  out  and  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  you  support  the  organization 
of  your  trade.  By  your  attendance  at  these  meetings 
you  make  your  Association  stronger  to  serve  you  and 
more  sure  of  getting  the  results  upon  which  every 
retail  store  must  so  largely  depend  to  keep  down 
friction  in  the  operation  of  business,  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  unfair  and  unwise  obstacles  in  the  stream 
of  trade. 

Come  for  what  you  will  get  at  the  Convention,  but 
realize  that  a  significant  part  of  what  you  will  get  by 
coming  is  that  your  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  made  stronger  through  your  coming. 
Turn  out  and  be  counted  among  those  who  recognize 
the  wisdom  of  continuing  to  build  soundly  upon  the 
fine  foundation  which  those  merchants  of  thirty  years 
ago  laid  for  your  protection  and  your  benefit. 

Come  to  the  Convention!  The  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  January  15th  to  19th,  1940! 

— Leiv  Hahn 
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Program  Forecasts  a  Convention 
of  Historical  Importance 

nETAlLERS  have  innumerable  pressing  questions  to  discuss  as  this  most  dubious 
and  portentous  ot  new  years  opens.  Anxiously  aware  of  their  own  problems, 
they  are  also  keenly  alive  to  the  problems  of  the  whole  country.  They  know 
that  they  must  act  as  a  unit  in  the  full  knowledge  that  whatever  stand 
they  take  on  trade  questions  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  precarious 
economy  of  a  neutral  country  during  wartime.  And  because  the  effects  of  war 
and  uncertainty  are  felt  already  down  to  the  most  routine  operation  in  the 
store,  retailers  want  to  plug  up  every  leak,  tighten  every  small  loose  bolt  in 
the  machine.  So,  with  the  slogan,  "Fortify  for  Forty"  they  will  gather  on  January 
15th  for  five  days  during  which  retail  operations  will  get  a  thorough  going-over. 
Whatever  his  main  interest,  no  member  will  find  anything  dull  in  the  discussions 
here  listed.  Names  of  speakers  and  further  details  are  being  mailed  to  you. 


Monday  Noon — Open  Forum  Luncheon 

Spiinsored  by  the  Association  of  Buying  Offices.  Inc. 

How  the  wide  channels  of  retailing  have  l)een  circumscril)ed 
and  restricted  in  recent  years  under  governmental  regulation, 
and  possible  courses  of  future  regulation,  will  be  topics  for 
this  annual  luncheon,  preceding  the  formal  opening  of  the 
convention. 

The  speaker  will  be  a  dynamic  figure  out  of  Washington 
whose  name  has  been  on  the  tongue  of  every  retailer  in  the 
last  few  years.  The  program  will  start  the  convention  going 
in  a  blaze  of  interest. 

Monday  Evening — General  Session 

This  session  will  mark  the  formal  opening  of  the  Twenty- 
Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  .Association.  I’resident  Saul 
Cohn  will  preside  as  Chairman  and  deliver  the  Keynote  .Address 
of  the  Convention. 

Inasmuch  as  this  session  is  intended  to  provide  the  setting 
for  subsequent  sessions  of  the  Convention  well-known  speakers 
from  the  fields  of  econom.ics.  industry  and  government  will 
portray  conditions  as  they  see  them  and  their  relation  to  retail 
distribution. 

Tuosday — Lunchoon  and  Gonoral  Aftornoon  Sossion 

The  theme  of  this  session  will  be  “THE  RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN  INDUSTRY  AND  RETAILING”.  Nationally 
known  leaders  of  industry  and  retailing  will  present  their  views 
on  how  both  manufacturers  and  retailers  might  better  coordi¬ 
nate  their  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  more  economical  and 
efficient  distribution  of  goods  to  the  consumer.  All  important 
consumer  goods  industries  have  been  invited  to  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  this  session  of  the  Convention  for  the  purpose  of 
participating  in  the  general  discussion  which  will  follow  the 
formal  addresses  on  that  occasion. 

Tuesday  Evening — General  Session 

•At  this  session  consideration  will  be  given  to  unusual  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  business  generally  and  retailing  due  to  ab¬ 
normal  conditions  abroad.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  domestic  market  conditions  and  the  probable  trend  of  prices 
during  the  months  ahead.  A  plan  for  protecting  the  rightful 
interests  of  members  in  the  event  of  the  development  of  an 
economic  emergency  will  be  outlined,  and  some  of  the  fore¬ 
most  figures  in  the  field  of  economics  will  participate  in  this 
program. 


Wednosday — Lunchoon  and 
General  Afternoon  Session 

The  general  theme  of  this  session  will  he  “RELATIONS 
BETWEEN  RETAILERS  AND  GOVERNMENT”.  Taxa¬ 
tion.  Federal  Trade  Commission  activities,  the  problems  of 
social  security  legislation,  the  stamp  plan  and  its  application 
to  the  sale  of  merchandise  fabricated  from  surplus  cotton  and 
proposed  legislative  measures  of  direct  interest  to  retailers 
will  be  considered  at  this  session.  Each  subject  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  (|ualified  spokesman  for  government  and  free  and 
oi>cn  discussion  by  retailers  will  lie  an  imjMJrtant  part  of  the 
program. 

Thursday  Evening — Twenty-Ninth  Annual 
Banquet — Grand  Ballroom 

It’s  the  big  event  of  retailing — always! 


Especially  for  the  Controller 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS  SESSION 
Wednesday  Morning 

1.  ADJUSTING  EXPENSE  TO 
BUSINESS  FLUCTUATION 

The  fluctuating  industrial  activities  in  some  localities  make  it 
necessary  for  the  controllers  of  stores  serving  these  areas  to 
face  continually  the  problem  of  making  quick  expense  adjust¬ 
ments  to  meet  changing  sales  volume.  What  principles  of  op¬ 
eration  and  procedure  have  these  controllers  l)een  forced  to 
learn  which  would  be  of  value  to  the  craft  in  general?  This 
address  will  be  presented  by  a  controller  well  versed  in  handling 
such  conditions  and  who  will  pass  on  to  our  delegates  the 
fruits  of  his  experiences. 

2.  FUTURE  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS  AS  INDI- 
C.ATED  BY  PRESENT  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 

This  paper  will  attempt  to  indicate  the  value  of  balance  sheet 
analysis  and  its  possibilities  as  an  aid  in  laying  out  the  financial 
policies  of  the  store.  It  will  point  out  the  extent  to  which 
balance  sheet  ratios  can  be  controlled  and  how,  if  watched 
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as  closely  as  expense  ratios  are,  they  can  supply  the  danger 
signals  heralding  the  approach  of  difficult  financial  situations. 
If  the  latter  are  recognized  early,  the  necessary  corrections  can 
be  made. 

3.  THE  JOINT  AND  DIVIDED  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF 
THE  CONTROLLER  AND  THE  ACCOUNT.\NT 

Recent  events  have  focused  attention  upon  the  need  for  clear¬ 
ly  defining  or  redefining  the  joint  and  divided  responsibilities 
of  the  Controller  and  the  Accountant  in  establishing  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  items  appearing  on  the  published  financial  state¬ 
ment.  This  paper  will  discuss  the  subject  from  the  point  of 
view  of  retail  stores. 

• 

For  Controllers  and  Management 
Executives 

EMPLOYMENT  STABILIZATION 
Tuesday  Morning — Joint  Session  of  Controllers' 
Congress,  Store  Management,  Personnel  and 
Delivery  Groups 

1.  EMPLOYMENT  STABILIZATION 
Through  Training  for  Flexibility 

Here  will  be  reported  the  findings  of  the  special  committee, 
appointed  by  the  Personnel  Group  last  May,  on  possibilities  of 
establishing  flexibility  and  versatility  in  store  employees  in 
order  to  reduce  employee  turnover. 

From  the  Viewfoint  of  Taxes  and  Other  Expenses 
Here  there  will  be  a  discussion  of  recent  developments  in 
experience  rating.  State  by  State,  as  well  as  social  implications 
existing  in  social  security  legislation.  .-Xdvantages  to  retailers 
of  employment  stabilization  through  taxes  and  other  expenses 
will  also  be  emphasized. 

2.  RELATIONS  WITH  OUR 
NON-SELLING  EMPLOYEES 

Problems  of  personnel  supervision  behind  the  scenes  will 
be  debated  by  a  social-minded  controller  and  an  expense-minded 
personnel  manager. 

3.  THE  CHANGING  SCENE  IN 
EMPLOYEE-EMPLOYER  RELATIONS 

Here  a  leading  economist  and  labor  authority  will  discuss 
current  developments  in  employee  relations  in  all  industrial 
fields  including  retailing. 

RESTAURANT  OPERATION 
Friday  Morning — Joint  Sossion  of  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group  and  Controllers'  Congress 

INTERPRETING  FIGURES  ON  1939  EXPERIENCE 

Thanks  to  the  standardized  procedure  for  an  exchange  of 
operating  results  in  food  departments,  worked  out  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  restaurant  managers  and  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
it  will  be  possible  for  the  first  time  in  a  convention  to  analyze 
our  experience.  Figures  on  the  first  six  months  in  1939  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  interpreted. 

PITFALLS  IN  RESTAURANT  OPERATION 

A  prominent  representative  of  a  nationally  known  restaurant 
chain  will  point  out  to  store  executives  highlights  and  pitfalls 
in  operating  food  services. 

CAN  RESTAURANT  MANAGERS  BE  TRAINED? 

Here  a  representative  of  one  of  the  country’s  best  known 
trade  schools  will  outline  a  program  to  be  followed  in  training 
restaurant  managers. 


A  growth  in  recent  months  of  deluxe  cafeterias,  luncheon¬ 
ettes,  tearooms  and  milk  bars  will  be  discussed  and  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  these  are  economically 
sound. 


For  the  Merchandisers 


Will  Europe  concentrate  on  the  larger-unit-scale  apparel? 
What  are  the  facilities  of  the  neutral  countries,  especially  the 
U.S.A.,  to  replace  lost  resources  in  Europe?  How  can  this 
replacement  l)e  made  more  effective  by  the  standardization  of 
themes,  colors,  etc.  ? 


The  importance  of  the  question  will  be  taken  up  from  the 
standpoint  of:  (1)  the  need  of  self-government  within  the  re¬ 
tail  ranks;  (2)  Comparative  values  based  on  “original  retail” 
of  goods  now  obsolete;  (3)  broken  lots  at  comparative  values 
of  complete  assortments;  (4)  end-of-season  clearances,  copies; 
(5)  proposed  methods  of  presentation  to  promote  consumer 
confidence;  (6)  how  to  put  them  into  effect. 

FASHION  FORECAST  FOR  SPRING— GLOVES, 
HANDBAGS,  COSTUME  JEWELRY,  NECKWEAR 

Colors,  fabrics  and  materials,  coordination  of  accessories, 
and  a  picture  of  the  general  type  or  fashion  class. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  RISING  CUSTOMER  RETURNS  AS 
ACCESSORIES  BECOME  MORE  “HIGH  FASHION” 

Fickle  fashions  bring  with  them  a  whole  retinue  of  coordina¬ 
tion  problems  that  are  often  as  confusing  to  the  salespeople  as 
to  the  customers.  What  can  stores  do,  either  alone  or  as  a 
community  group,  to  solve  the  resulting  returns  by  customers? 
Perhaps  it  is  too  early  to  have  learned  the  complete  answer, 
but  progress  has  been  made  and  will  be  discussed. 


Among  the  questions  that  will  be  taken  up  at  this  round¬ 
table  conference  of  prominent  retailers  will  be  the  cost  of  altera¬ 
tions  and  re-alterations,  price  trends,  new  developments  in  fab¬ 
rics,  maintaining  price  lines  and  quality  standards. 


A  presentation  of  men’s  and  young  men’s  clothing  styles  in 
1940  by  the  International  .Association  of  Clothing  Designers, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Men’s  Wear  Retailers  in  the  first 
collaborative  efforts  between  the  two  organizations.  Garments 
will  be  modeled  and  exhibited  at  this  session,  representing  the 
best  products  of  designers  in  styles  ranging  from  business 
clothes  to  all  types  of  sportswear.  Views  will  be  exchanged 
between  designers  and  retailers  on  pertinent  phases  of  cloth¬ 
ing  trends,  and  retailers  will  be  able  to  obtain  specific  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  garments  displayed  in  the  room  which  will  include 
the  “cream  of  the  crop”  in  the  Designers’  presentation. 


DISCUSSION 

{C ontimied  on  page  58; 


BUILDING  CUSTOMER  CONFIDENCE  IN 
SPECIAL  PRICED  PROMOTIONS 


MEN'S  WEAR  SESSION 

Tuosday  Morning — Morehandising  Division 

ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSION 


FASHION  ANALYSIS 


ACCESSORIES  AND  SMALLWARES  SESSION 
Tuesday  Morning — Merchandising  Division 

THE  WAR’S  INFLUENCE  UPON  FASHION 
CRE.ATIVENESS  IN  ACCESSORIES 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  PAGE 

THE  ROAD  AHEAD 


President,  National  Ketail  Dry  Doods  Association  and  City 


Hy  SAUL  GOHN 

Stores  Company 


IN  March,  1938,  upon  assuming  the  duties  of 
this  office,  the  writer  addressed  his  fellow- 
members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  with  a  brief  message  entitled  “The 
Need  for  Business  Statesmanship”. 

The  thought  was  ventured  that  the  elements  of 
recovery  were  with  us  and  that  never  before  did 
we  have  such  abundant  resources  with  which  to 
build  a  durable  social  and  economic  structure. 
The  hope  was  expressed  that  our  members,  united 
in  purpose  and  action,  would  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  public  welfare.  It  was  also 
stated  that  these  results  required  a  capable,  busi¬ 
ness  statesmanship  and  that  these  qualities  existed 
to  a  high  degree  among  the  members  of  our  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  events  of  the  last  two  years  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  these  viewpoints  had  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion,  but  the  road  ahead  is  filled  with  many  diffi¬ 
culties. 

The  Retailer  and  Public  Relations: 

During  the  last  two  years  merchants  have  given 
more  attention  to  the  industry  position  of  retail¬ 
ing;  to  their  relations  with  government  and  to 
the  strengthening  of  their  general  public  relations. 

We  are  faced  more  than  ever  with  a  multitude 
of  perplexing  problems.  Taxes  and  prices  con¬ 
tinue  their  upswing  and  although  volume  may  be 
satisfactory,  profits  will  be  harder  to  get.  Gov¬ 
ernment  becomes  a  greater  consideration  in  every 
move.  Organized  labor  and  organized  consumers 
are  growing  forces.  Therefore,  retailers  must  act 
in  unison  on  broad  basic  ixjlicies  that  affect  the 
industry  as  a  whole.  To  obtain  adequate  recogni¬ 
tion  from  government  and  consumers,  a  united 
front  must  be  presented.  'I'hrough  our  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  and  through  proper  alliances  with  other 
trade  associations,  we  can  establish  an  industry 
lK)sition  and  interpret  basic  problems  from  the 
s|x;cial  viewjxjint  of  retailing. 

During  the  jjeriod  1938-1939,  retailing  came  of 
age.  The  attention  of  government  was  attracted 
by  the  clarity  and  unpartisanship  of  our  attitudes. 
State  and  federal  officials,  charged  with  making 
broad  policies,  welcomed  the  views  of  seasoned 
retailers.  In  our  opposition  to  bills  in  state  and 
federal  legislatures,  which  needlessly  limited  or 
destroyed  jmrchasing  power,  we  presented  our 
objections  in  a  factual  way  in  behalf  of  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  purchasing  power. 


The  Retailer  and  the  Price  Structure: 

Merchants  have  shown  admirable  restraint  in 
connection  with  pricing  policies  for  1940.  The 
definite  plan  of  our  Association  to  resist  unwar¬ 
ranted  price  advances  was  fruitful.  Industry, 
commerce  and  labor  very  largely  moved  at  one 
time  to  prevent  a  runaway  boom.  The  increase  of 
sales  throughout  the  country  will  be  due  more  to 
increased  unit  volume  than  to  increased  prices. 

The  Retailer  and  His  Customer: 

In  the  next  decade,  we  must  sift  out  the  most 
reasoned  approach  to  the  awareness  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  There  is  nothing  static  about  our  society. 
The  struggle  of  ideas  periodically  causes  an  ener¬ 
getic  clash  which  we  have  always  solved.  Certain¬ 
ly,  the  great  purjx)se  of  democracy  is  to  prove 
that  there  can  be  a  continuing  advancement  of 
the  individual  and  an  improvement  in  the  practical 
art  of  living.  We  must  see  the  rightness  of  the 
consumer  movement  where  rightness  exists.  We 
must  measure  the  need  of  refining  costly,  wasteful 
practices  and  of  joining  with  other  groups  to  pre¬ 
vent  fraud  and  deception,  thereby  serving  as  real 
purchasing  agents  for  the  public. 

The  consumer  movement  should  be  guided  along 
practical  lines  so  that  the  essential  purposes  of 
the  everyday  man  and  woman  can  lie  satisfied.  The 
radical  programs  of  certain  consumer  organiza¬ 
tions,  which  make  unjustifiable  attacks  on  retail 
advertising  and  business  integrity  should  lx;  vigor¬ 
ously  resisted. 

The  new  decade  will  more  unerringly  find  the 
true  level  for  cooperative  relation  between  retailer 
and  customer  so  that  the  confidence  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  be  increased  and  the  retailer  will  devise 
practical  means  to  fix  the  responsibilities  for  the 
worthwhileness  of  merchandise. 

The  Retailer  and  the  Producer: 

The  merchandise  direction  of  the  producers  is- 
frequently  responsible  for  the  diversion  of  retail 
trade  into  the  hands  of  irresponsible  distributors. 
Retailers  cannot  be  expected  to  give  a  decent  per¬ 
formance  in  the  public  interest  and  support  the 
growing  costs  of  governments,  if  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  compete  with  unreliable  markets.  In¬ 
numerable  showrooms,  pseudo  decorators’  studios 
and  factory  agents  have  sprung  up.  Our  relations 
with  manufacturers  must  be  improved.  The  last 
two  years  have  shown  that  many  irritations  could 
{Continued  on  page  57) 
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Thurman  Arnold’s  Plan  to 
Prevent  Profiteering 


Listening  Posts  Would  Be  Provided  for 
Consumer  and  Business  Complaints — 
T.  N.  E.  C.  Would  Become  Permanent 


SENATOR  O’Malioney’s  Tcni- 
]X)rary  National  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee  devoted  most  of  the  week 
of  I)eceml)cr  4  to  the  consideration 
of  prices.  ( )ne  of  the  im])ortant 
witnesses  wlio  ap])eared  before  the 
T.N.E.C.  and  frankly  discussed  the 
price  situation  with  the  memhers  of 
that  committee  was  Donald  Al.  Nel¬ 
son,  vice-jtresident  of  Sears  Roe- 
huck  &  Co.  Everything  considered, 
however,  the  statement  made  by 
Thurman  Arnold,  Assistant  Attor¬ 
ney  General  -of  the  United  States, 
turned  out  to  he  the  big  news  of 
the  session. 

Mr.  Arnold,  during  the  ai)pear- 
ance  of  Mr.  Nelson,  had  expressed 
agreement  with  the  latter's  convic¬ 
tion  that  no  new  legislation  was 
necessary  in  order  to  permit  the 
federal  government  to  deal  with 
whatever  “abnormalities”  might  de¬ 
velop  in  the  price  situation.  Mr. 
Nelson  in  clear  and  convincing 
manner  had  indicated  his  belief  that, 
where  there  is  no  collusion  in  busi¬ 
ness  over  prices,  competition  quickly 
levels  things  out  so  that  prices  are 
kept  to  a  fair  basis.  He  had  stated 
that  it  was  his  belief  that,  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the 
T.N.E.C.  itself  in  the  field,  the 
government  was  completely  imple¬ 
mented  to  maintain  as  tnuch  sur¬ 
veillance  over  the  price  situation  as 
would  be  needed. 

In  response  to  this  point  of  view 
Thurman  Arnold  expressed  the  be¬ 
lief  that  legislation  would  not  pre¬ 
vent  profiteering,  that  the  experience 
in  the  last  war  had  so  demonstrated. 
The  newspapers  hailed  this  state¬ 
ment  by  the  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  as  indicating  that  Mr. 
Arnold  had  no  idea  of  asking  for 
any  anti-profiteering  legislation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Arnold  has  not 
directly  suggested  legislation  but  he 


has  pro])oscd  a  i)lan  which,  it  would 
ai)pcar,  might  reciuire  some  sort  of 
legislative  .support,  even  though  that 
might  perhaps  he  limited  to  addi¬ 
tional  appropriations  for  T.N.E.C. 
and  the  .\nti-trust  Division. 

A  Policeman  on  the  Corner 

According  to  Mr.  Arnold  the 
problem  of  keeping  in  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  the  forces  which 
create  prices  is  much  the  same  as 
a  traffic  problem.  He  asserted  that 
“There  must  be  a  traffic  policeman 
on  a  crowded  corner.  If  the  ix)lice- 
man  is  there  the  law  will  he  obeyed. 
If  we  have  an  adequate  staff  in  the 
field  to  receive  and  investigate  com¬ 
plaints  we  will  get  the  complaints 
and  the  investigations  will  accom¬ 
plish  beneficial  results.  If  the  men 
are  not  there,  nothing  will  happen 
and  the  consumers  will  get  dis¬ 
couraged  and  the  law  will  he  ig¬ 
nored.” 

The  -Arnold  plan,  expressed  brief¬ 
ly,  is  to  make  the  TenqMjrary  Eco¬ 
nomic  Committee  more  or  less  per¬ 
manent.  To  add  50  qualified  men 
immediately  to  the  Anti-trust  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
“to  be  posted  at  strategic  points 
throughout  the  country  to  head  up 
the  investigation  of  consumers’ 
complaints  and  promote  cooperation 
with  consumer  groups.”  In  addition 
to  these  50  men  to  head  up  the  work. 
Mr.  Arnold  thinks  there  should  also 
l)e  100  additional  men  to  support 
and  assist  the  work  of  the  first  50. 

Quotes  Lubin  on  Future 
Price  Rises 

In  his  formal  statement  Mr. 
Arnold  took  as  his  starting  point 
some  of  the  statements  made  before 
the  T.N.E.C.  a  few  days  previously 
by  Dr.  Isador  Lubin,  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  He  said : 


"Mr.  Lul)in  in  his  testimony  at  I 

this  hearing  indicated  that  in  the  I 

absence  of  any  regulatory  action  I 

jiricc  rises  already  begun  will  con-  R 

tinue;  that  the  cost  of  living  will  I 

increase,  bringing  with  it  demands  I 

for  increased  wages;  that  the  re-  r 

suit  will  he  the  same  severe  eco-  I 

nomic  repercussions  that  occurred 
20  years  ago — an  economy  with 
widely  e.xpanded  industrial  facili¬ 
ties  and  increased  agricultural 
acreage  resulting  from  i)rice  ad¬ 
vances — an  expansion  financed  at 
inflated  values  with  the  conse¬ 
quent  burden  of  high  fixed  charges 
and  mortgage  indebtedness ;  that 
the  burden  of  the.se  fixed  charges 
u])on  agriculture  and  industry  im- 
]X)sed  a  long  i)eriod  of  readjust¬ 
ment  which  were  reflected  in  the 
dej)ression  of  1021,  and  consti¬ 
tuted  an  important  factor  in  the 
depression  of  the  30’s. 

“Mr.  Lubin’s  testimony  also 
shows  conclusively  that  the  dis¬ 
location  of  prices  does  not  occur 
by  a  general  rise  in  all  industries, 
hut  rather  by  the  aggressive  and 
inflationary  action  f)f  groups  of 
particular  industries  immediately 
stimulated  by  the  war. 

“The  conclusion  is  obvious.  It 
is  not  general  remedies  we  need 
but  the  application  of  a  flexible 
instrument  which  is  capable  of 
taking  up  one  industry  at  a  time. 

Our  ])roiX)sed  plan  of  organization 
is  based  on  the  premise  that  such 
a  flexible  instrument  can  he  found 
in  the  Sherman  Act  if  it  is 
properly  coordinated  with  other 
activities  of  government. 

How  Sherman  Act  Can  Be 
Made  Effective 

“The  Sherman  Act  does  not 
attack  unjustified  profits  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  It  concerns  itself  only 
with  the  activities  of  organized 
groups.  It  is  effective  because 
production  and  distribution  in  this 
country  are  operated  by  organi¬ 
zations  and  not  by  individuals. 

It  is  flexible  l)ecause  it  judges  the 
reasonableness  of  each  organiza¬ 
tion  by  its  performance. 
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“The  Sherman  Act  can  become 
an  effective  instrument  of  price 
control  if  the  following  essential 
cctnditions  are  met : 

1. A  study  of  business,  industry 
by  industry,  giving  considera- 
ti(tn  to  all  pertinent  facts  relat¬ 
ing  to  each  industry. 

2.  Investigation  of  each  itulustry 
in  its  entirety,  rather  than 
piecemeal. 

3.  Ka.sy  contact  hy  consumers  of 
regulatory  rei)resentatives  so 
that  complaints  of  consumers 
may  he  made  articulate  and 
form  the  basis  for  proj)er  in¬ 
vestigation.  Effective  consumer 
rej)resentation  must  be  created 
in  determining  price  iiolicies. 

4.  Creation  of  an  agency  or  tri¬ 
bunal  In-fore  which  hearings 
may  be  conducted  in  situations 
wherein  existing  laws  are  in- 
adetpiate,  or  in  which  conflict¬ 
ing  decisions  recjuire  immediate 
legislative  clarification,  or  in 
which  enforcement  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  would  result  in  de¬ 
structive  competition. 

“Such  a  tribunal  should  not  be 
an  agency  with  unexplored  jxjwer 
and  without  experience  in  dealing 
with  business  i)roblems.  It  can  be 
set  up  within  the  present  govern¬ 
mental  framework  by  coordinat¬ 
ing  the  activities  of  the  existing 
governmental  bodies  which  are 
especially  devoting  their  attention 
to  the  freeing  of  competitive 
forces.  These  organizations  are 
the  Anti-trust  Division,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Tempt)rary  National  Economic 
Committee  itself.  They  must  be 
geared  to  work  not  only  with  each 
other  but  also  with  consumers’ 
organizations  and  trade  associa¬ 
tions  in  industry.’’ 

The  Plan  Point  by  Point 

The  next  ten  pages  of  his  state¬ 
ment  Mr.  Arnold  devoted  to  an  ex¬ 
position  of  what  he  is  doing  through 
his  investigations  in  the  building 
trades.  These  investigations,  he  in¬ 
dicated.  are  in  themselves  securing 
desired  results  inasmuch  as  the  costs 
of  building  and  materials  are  coming 
down  radically  where  the  investiga¬ 
tions  are  being  carried  on. 

It  is  Mr.  Arnold’s  idea  that  what 
has  l)een  done  in  the  building  trades 


affords  a  juttern  of  what  should  l)e 
done  throughout  the  business  field. 
The  following  are  some  of  the 
jK)ints  which  he  made.  We  have 
briefed  them  for  lack  of  space : 

1.  Fifty  qualified  men  immediate¬ 
ly  to  be  added  to  Anti-trust 
division.  Men  should  Ik?  econo¬ 
mists  or  lawyers  with  economic 
training.  To  inform  themselves 
fully  regarding  business  j)rob- 
lems  in  the  state  where  located 
— and  the  methods  of  distribu¬ 
tion  emiiloyed  there.  Should 
iK'come  acquainted  with  trade 
associatittns.  lal)or  organizations 
and  consumers'  organizations. 
He  clearing  houses  for  com- 
])laints  of  consumers  and  busi¬ 
ness  men ;  listening  ]K)sts  for 
-Anti-trust  division  and  T.N. 
E.C. 

a.  Clear  violations  of  law  wa)ul;l 
be  referred  to  a  grand  jury. 
1).  Where  further  development 
of  facts  is  necessary  grand 
jury  to  be  used  to  get  them, 
c.  Conditions  which  created 
complaint  sIkjuIcI  be  discussed 
wherever  iM)ssible  with  busi¬ 
ness  organization  concerned 
with  view  to  removing  source 
of  complaints. 

e.  Complaints  involving  intra- 
State  commerce  to  Ik?  refer¬ 
red  to  local  officials.  Anti¬ 
trust  officers  and  State  en¬ 


forcement  officers  to  cooper¬ 
ate. 

2.  One  hundred  additional  men  to 
l)e  i)rovided  to  support  and  as¬ 
sist  the  50  referred  to  above. 
These  to  be  assigned  according 
to  needs  of  qiarticular  States. 

3.  TemjKjrary  National  Economic 
Committee  to  Ik?  made  i)erma- 
nent  organization.  To  be  tri¬ 
bunal  lK*fore  which  matters 
should  be  presented  not  strictly 
lK*rtaining  to  law  violations. 

4.  .Set  up  a  bureau  of  industrial 
economics  to  furnish  objective 
survey  of  facts  of  any  industry 
for  benefit  of  agencies  which 
deal  with  anti-trust  laws. 

5.  'I'otal  annual  appropriation  for 
all  these  activities  for  Anti¬ 
trust  division  and  T.N. E.C. 
would  not  e.xceed  two  million 
dollars,  in  addition  to  present 
appropriation  to  Anti-trust 
division. 

Mr.  Arnold  also  referred  to 
government  spending  as  a  means  to 
remove  the  restraints  in  industry, 
saying  that  it  is  most  important  that 
wherever  government  grants  any 
subsidies  to  any  industry  such  re¬ 
straints  should  Ik?  cleared  away, 
“(iovernment  siK?nding  without  anti¬ 
trust  enforcement,”  he  said,  “is 
simply  the  distribution  of  lx)nuses 
to  a  favored  few.” 


Donald  M.  Nelson  Before  T.N.E.C. 


■pjONALD  NELSON’S  formal 
^  statement  liefore  the  T.N. ICC. 
was  brief  but  various  members  of 
the  Committee  questioned  him  for 
something  like  two  hours.  Mr. 
Nelson  api)eared  as  an  individual 
business  man,  presumably  represent¬ 
ing  only  his  own  company.  Sears 
Roebuck. 

At  three  points  in  his  testimony 
Mr.  Nelson  referred  to  the  action 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Coods 
Association  in  appointing  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisorv’  Committee  and 
proceeding  to  resist  unwarranted 
price  advances  as  an  admirable  ex- 
amj)le  of  how  business  organizations 
.should  work  to  control  the  situation 
themselves. 

Another  point  which  was  re¬ 
garded  as  unusually  significant  was 
that  Mr.  Nelson  in  his  formal  state¬ 


ment  gave  various  examples  of 
prices  which  will  appear  in  the  mail 
order  catalogue  of  Sears  Roebuck 
and  which  will  Ik?  effective  up  until 
the  end  of  next  July.  He  made  the 
statement  that  a  record  of  Sears 
Roebuck’s  general  catalogue  prices 
from  the  fall  of  1923  to  date  showed 
such  examples  as  the  following : 

“80  square  |)ercale  which  in 
the  fall  of  1929  .sold  for  26^ 
a  yard  in  the  spriiig  of  1934 
.sold  for  18^  and  is  now  selling 
for  12^  and  for  spring  1940 
will  Ik*  priced  at  13j4<‘,  just  a 
little  more  than  half  of  the  fall 
1929  price. 

“An  81  X  90  standard  sheet 
is  now  selling  for  71^,  in  the 
fall  of  1923  this  same  sheet 
.sold  for  $1.59  and  for  spring 
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1940  will  be  priced  at  76^,  a 
very  nominal  advance. 

“Double  L  sheeting,  which 
sold  in  the  fall  of  1923  at  $1.55 
for  10  yards  is  now  selling  for 
62^  for  10  yards,  and  for 
spring  1940  will  be  sold  at  69^ 
for  10  yards. 

“A  standard  chanibray  work 
shirt  which  sold  in  the  fall  of 
1923  for  85^  is  now  selling  at 
47^  and  will  be  sold  at  4S^. 

“An  overall  which  sold  for 
$1.25  in  the  fall  of  1923  is  now 
selling  at  65(^,  and  will  be  sold 
for  72^. 

“A  full  fashioned,  staple 
weight  silk  hose  sold  in  the  fall 
of  1923  at  $1.98  a  pair  is  now 
selling  for  89^  a  pair,  and  will 
be  sold  for  94^  a  pair. 

“A  45  lb.  cotton  mattress 
which  sold  in  the  fall  of  1925 
for  $6.48  is  now  selling  for 
$4.98.  and  for  spring  1940  will 
be  sold  for  $5.48. 

“A  police  shoe  which  sold  in 
the  fall  of  1924  for  $4.98  is 
now  selling  for  $3.98  and  will 
be  sold  in  spring  1940  at  $4.25. 

“A  set  of  harness  which  sold 
in  the  fall  of  1923  for  $52.50, 
is  now  selling  for  $39.95  and 
will  be  sold  in  spring  1940  for 
$42.45. 

“Plowshares  which  sold  at 


$3.70  in  fall  1923,  now  selling 

for  $3.35,  will  be  sold  in  spring 

1940  at  the  same  price.” 

Mr.  Nelson’s  formal  statement 
concluded  with  the  following:  “In 
general,  even  with  the  present  com¬ 
modity  markets  which  are  up  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  low,  prices  for 
spring  1940  will  be  well  in  line  with 
prices  at  which  the  same  articles  sold 
in  the  spring  and  fall  of  1936  and 
37.” 

Among  those  who  heard  Mr. 
Nelson’s  statement,  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  retailing,  it  was  felt  to  be 
of  great  interest  to  know  at  this 
date  the  outlook  of  his  company  on 
the  price  situation  for  the  next  six 
months. 

Busing  Prices  on  Heplacciiient 

Another  ixjint  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest  which  developed  during  the 
questioning  of  Mr.  Nelson  was  that 
a  representative  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  who  sat  with 
the  Committee,  Kemixr  Simp.son, 
indicated  quite  clearly  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  basing  of  prices  on  replace¬ 
ment  cost  in  itself  constituted  prof¬ 
iteering.  Mr.  Nelson  met  this  asser¬ 
tion  with  the  statement  that  the 
small  retailer  especially,  if  he  did 
not  mark  his  goods  at  somewhere 
near  their  replacement  cost  on  a 


A  Peace  Insurance  Movement 


TN  a  nationwide  effort  to  enlist  the 

active  interest  of  the  women  of 
the  country  in  the  movement  to  keep 
American  troops  from  fighting  in 
foreign  war ;  to  stamp  out  every 
“ism”  but  Americani.sm,  and  to  sup¬ 
port  a  campaign  for  |X)werful  na¬ 
tional  defense,  the  National  Legion 
of  the  Mothers  of  America  are  call¬ 
ing  upon  department  stores  among 
other  business  organizations  to  do 
their  share. 

The  number  of  women  who  have 
already  pledged  themselves  to  ac¬ 
tively  support  this  campaign  runs 
into  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
the  Legion  expects  by  January  to 
have  enrolled  at  least  five  million 
women. 

One  of  the  department  stores 
which  is  cooperating  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Legion  of  the  Mothers  of 
America  is  L.  Wertheimer,  Inc., 
Washington  Heights,  Ne%v  York 


City.  This  cooperation  included 
space  on  the  main  floor  where  the 
women  customers  of  Wertheimer’s 
were  asked  by  a  Legion  rejiresenta- 
tive  to  enroll  for  the  canq)aign. 

Much  favorable  publicity  resulted 
not  only  in  the  Washington  Heights 
area,  but  elsewhere  from  the  space 
given  the  enrollment  activity  by  the 
city  newspajjers. 

To  a  representative  of  The 
Bulletin,  Isador  Simon,  President 
of  Wertheimer’s,  said  that  the  inter¬ 
est  manifested  by  the  women  shop- 
l)ers  was  keen  and  that  several  hun¬ 
dred  women  signed  the  pledge  each 
day  for  the  first  three  or  four  days 
— up  to  the  time  of  the  interview. 

“I  am  happy,”  he  said,  “to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  National  Legion  of 
the  Mothers  of  .America  in  this 
patriotic  work.  I  ajiprove  of  the 
three  principles  upon  which  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  founded.” 


rising  market,  was  destined  to  find 
himself  embarrassed  by  lack  of  capi¬ 
tal  to  continue  his  business.  He  also 
explained  that  most  merchants  on  a 
rising  market  try  to  average  their 
costs  which  results  in  a  fair  price. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  when  Leon  Hender¬ 
son,  government  economist  and  a 
member  of  the  S.  E.  C.  and  the 
T.  N.  E.  C.,  appeared  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  our  Economic  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Washington  on  October 
19th,  in  response  to  a  direct  ques¬ 
tion,  he  made  the  emphatic  state¬ 
ment  that  prices  should  always  be 
ba.sed  on  replacement. 

Retail  Prices  Do  Not  Move  as 
Fast  as  Wholesale 

Kemper  Simpson  also  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  point  of  his  statement  that 
retail  prices  do  not  drop  as  fast  as 
wholesale  jirices.  Mr.  Alverson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
who  presided  in  the  absence  of 
Senator  O’Mahoney,  appeared  to 
support  Mr.  Sim])son  in  this  state¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Nelson  in  response 
l)ointed  out  that  while  there  is  some 
lag  in  retail  prices  dropping  when 
wholesale  prices  drop,  wholesale 
])rices  rise  more  rapidly  than  retail 
prices. 

In  the  period  following  the  last 
war,  when  there  was  considerable 
excitement  over  prices  and  the  Lever 
Law,  etc.,  Leonard  Ayres,  now  of 
the  Cleveland  Trust  Com])any,  made 
an  address  at  an  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
convention,  in  which  he  dis¬ 
played  charts  and  showed  that  re¬ 
tail  prices  had  acted  in  an  entirely 
normal  way.  His  data  supjxirted  his 
contention,  that  ivkolesalc  prices  al- 
rvays  move  first,  whether  up  or 
down,  that  retail  prices  folloiv  hut 
that  they  nez'er  niove  as  fast  either 
up  or  dozen  as  zvholcsale  prices  and 
they  never  nioz’e  so  zeildly  in  either 
direetion.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
if  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Alverson 
had  any  actual  information  on  the 
subject  they  would  not  have  re¬ 
garded  their  point  as  worthy  of 
much  comment. 

In  summing  up,  it  would  seem  that 
Mr.  Nelson’s  appearance  before  the 
T.  N.  E.  C.  had  been  distinctly 
worth  while  by  way  of  placing  the 
retail  trade  and  its  pricing  practices 
liefore  these  important  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  government  in  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  reasonable  and  understand¬ 
able  way. 
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Wax  Influence  Makes  Itself 
Felt  in  Fashions 


WAR  in  Europe  has  not 
brought  on  a  rash  of  military 
details  in  new  costumes.  No 
attempt  is  being  made  to  turn  out 
the  fashionable  woman  to  look  like 
a  smart  young  officer.  But  still  the 
influence  shows,  chiefly  in  colors. 
Light  blues,  Royal  .Air  Force  blues 
and  greyed  military  blues  are  sud¬ 
denly  popular.  .And  they  are  called 
by  such  names  as  “Camouflage”  and 
“Smoke”. 


The  peg-top  silhouette  in  a  dinner 
dress  worn  with  a  small  hat  of 
twisted  corded  velvet  in  pink  with 
large  wings  of  powder  bine. 


By  BOBBE  DONNER 

Prints  show  camouflage  inspira¬ 
tion,  in  broad  monotone  or  duotone 
stripes  or  zig-zags.  The  grayed 
note  is  evident  again ;  lends  itself 
well  to  the  jxjpular  Victorian  de¬ 
signs  with  tiny  motifs.  Cottons,  how¬ 
ever,  offer  a  bright  contrast,  with 
Javanese  prints  well  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  popularity. 

Most  important  of  the  fabrics  in 
l)ractically  every  group  are  the 
jerseys,  shown  in  sheer  weights  and 
l)eautiful  finishes.  The  practicality 
and  easy  drajiability  of  jersey  make 
it  extremely  jwpular ;  the  effect  of 
its  widespread  use  in  practically  all 
collections  is  a  new  straightline  sil¬ 
houette.  Back  interest  has  changed 
from  the  bustle  to  soft  gathers  or 
flared  peplums.  The  tunic  is  com¬ 
ing  along,  in  the  minaret  style  remi¬ 
niscent  of  1913;  and  the  jjeg-top 
skirt  which  was  popular  then  also  is 
definitely  a  feature  of  1940  fashions. 
Ln  the  Belong  and  .Agnes  collections 
the  tendency  to  straight  slimness  is 
relieved  by  the  high-placed  peg-top 
l)Ockets  or  drapes  and  by  shirrings 
placed  directly  in  front,  leaving  the 
back  simple. 

The  waistline  tends  to  Ije  lower, 
may  be  fitted  like  a  basque.  Long 
sleeves  are  fitted  just  below  the  el- 
l)OW,  others  are  kimono  style,  with 
many  showing  a  smoother,  more 
normal  shoulder  line  achieved  by 
raglan  cut  and  deep  armholes.  On 
several  daytime  models  in  the  Paris 
collections  a  noteworthy  change  was 
the  dropped  shoulder  line,  with 
cartridge  pleats  making  a  long,  full 
sleeve. 

In  junior  groups  there  is  more 
direct  evidence  of  the  military  note. 
There  are  military  collars  and  cape- 
lets.  braid  trims  and  huge  saddle  bag 
lK»ckets.  Schiaparelli  shows  a  mili¬ 
tary  blue  suit  with  knickers  under  a 
wrap  around  skirt. 

In  millinery  we  still  have  the  pill¬ 
box,  the  toque,  the  doll-like  bateau 
and  the  beret,  all  with  emphasis  on 
the  high  forward  dip.  The  very 
large  bonnet  cloche  featured  by 
Schiaparelli  and  Patou  is  the  newest 


note.  For  later  spring  wear  flat 
shapes  in  straws,  petershams  and 
satin  are  being  shown.  Flowers  and 
gauze  ribbons  are  being  used  by 
many  of  the  designers. 

.Among  the  fabrics  popular  for 
millinery,  the  leaders  are  striped  and 
ombred  jerseys,  green  and  white 
striped  taffetas  in  overtones,  pure 
silks  in  small  Paisley  designs,  woven 
straws  and  knitted  and  ratine  fab¬ 
rics.  Fringed,  very  sheer  scarfs 
trim  jaunty,  high  crowned  felts  for 
cruise  and  southern  wear. 


Top:  a  brim  made  of  rounds  of 
pinked  felt  on  a  little  Watteau 
hat.  Center:  a  large  flat  rape¬ 
line  of  white  straw  trimmed  with 
two  black  chiffon  scarfs.  Bot¬ 
tom:  flowers  and  gauze  ribbon. 
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Circus  Motif  Sets  a  New  Style  in 
Department  Store  Restaurants 

McCreery's  "Big  Top"  has  won  the  store  much  splendid  publicity  since  its 
opening  in  November.  But  it  is  far  from  being  a  "stunt" — it  is  eminently 
practical,  combining  efficient  tray  service  with  an  atmosphere  so  different 
from  that  of  shopping  that  the  customer  is  completely  refreshed  and  ready 
to  continue  her^-or  his — purchasing  again  with  new  enthusiasm.  How  the 
restaurant  was  planned  around  this  idea  is  here  described  by  the  designer — 

GEORGE  J.  WELLS 


WHEN  I  was  a  freshman  at 
Rutgers  it  didn’t  require  much 
maneuvering  to  convince  the 
150  students  of  the  hygiene  class 
that  the  circus  parade  downtown 
was  more  important  to  their  future 
happiness  than  the  sordid  facts  of 
life  which  the  professor  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  reveal  to  them.  So  we 
sneaked  out  in  a  body  just  before 
he  arrived,  and  lock-stepped  off  to 
join  the  parade. 

I  must  admit  I  was  a  ringleader 
in  this  project,  for  1  have  chased 
circuses  since  I  was  a  kid  and 
many’s  the  pail  of  water  I’ve  car¬ 
ried  for  thirsty  elephants.  There¬ 
fore  when  James  Edward  Davidson, 
president  of  James  McCreery  &  Co., 
New  York,  told  me  he  wanted  to 
install  a  tray  service  restaurant  and 
added,  "What  about  a  circus  de¬ 
sign?”  I  took  him  quite  literally, 
for  I  knew  that  most  store  custom¬ 
ers  are  a  lot  like  college  toys — they 
would  rather  eat  lunch  in  a  circus 
than  in  a  standard  strait-laced  de¬ 
partment  store  restaurant  where  the 
hygiene  professor,  Emily  Post  and 
the  carpet  salesman  have  been  set¬ 
ting  the  pace  for  years. 

Escape  from  Store  Atmosphere 

McCreery’s  Big  Top,  as  the  place 
is  called,  lets  a  customer  get  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  the  store  atmosphere 
without  allowing  her  to  escape  from 
the  building.  And  the  blow  is  severe 
enough  to  knock  that  little  rumpus 
she  had  wdth  the  salesgirl  in  the 
lingerie  department  completely  out 
of  her  head,  so  that  after  lunch  she 
starts  out  fresh  with  no  hard  feel¬ 
ings. 

Every  phase  of  the  plan  has 
proved  successful,  and  as  one  news- 


paiier  reporter  remarked,  “the  store 
is  really  having  fun.”  The  employees 
like  to  steer  customers  into  the  Big 
Top,  and  beam  when  they  mention 
it.  The  i)ul)lic  stands  in  line  eager 
to  rush  into  the  cage  in  Ring  2  and 
be  a  leopard  for  half  an  hour. 

Technically,  the  new  lunch  and 
tea  room  incorporates  tray  service 
with  botli  one-arm  chairs  and  tables 


GEORGE  J.  WELLS 

The  young  designer  of  McCreery's  "Big 
Top"  has  an  impressive  array  of  store 
successes  to  his  credit.  He  created  the 
original  Young  Now  Yorker  shop  for  Lord 
&  Taylor,  where  he  did  merchandise  de¬ 
sign,  interior  display  and  architectural 
work  for  five  years.  Ho  did  five  experi¬ 
mental  model  stores  for  Montgomery 
Ward.  The  rerhodeling  of  Franklin 
Simon's  was  his  work.  This  year  has  seen 
the  modernization  of  McCreery's  upper 
floors  and  of  Flint  &  Horner  emerge  from 
his  efforts.  A  number  of  manufacturer 
and  magazine  shows  and  promotions  are 
also  his  work.  He  is,  in  short,  one  of  the 
more  resourceful  of  the  young  army  of 
industrial  designers  who  are  leaving  their 
mark  on  everything  that  has  to  do  with 
selling  merchandise. 


fur  two.  Seats  for  160  persons  are 
arranged  in  two  rings  (one  of  them 
in  a  cage),  in  an  arena  section,  and 
around  the  walls  of  the  tent.  Hokey- 
pokey  wagons  bearing  hot  and  cold 
foods  are  wheeled  around  to  the 
tables.  Four  carts  are  used  to  wheel 
desserts,  each  cart  covering  a  sepa¬ 
rate  route.  Sandwiches  are  brought 
directly  from  the  kitchen  by  runners. 
Rubber-wheeled  carts  decorated 
with  clowns,  magicians,  and  India 
rubber  men  are  used  to  transport 
dirty  dishes  to  the  kitchen,  reducing 
bus  lx)y  traffic  by  more  than  80  per 
cent. 

Details  Are  Authentic 

The  circus  decorations,  all  based 
tijHtn  authentic  old  circus  material 
gathered  from  library  and  historical 
sources,  provide  an  atmosphere  that 
is  surprisingly  gay  as  well  as  un¬ 
usual — even  startling.  Needless  to 
say.  the  Big  Top  is  a  great  attrac¬ 
tion  for  children,  and  thus  draws  in 
many  family  groups.  Women  find 
it  a  good  setting  for  afternoon  tea. 
Club  groups  like  it.  Even  men,  who 
usually  shudder  at  the  prospect  of 
eating  in  these  new  tray  service 
restaurants,  frequent  the  Big  Top. 
In  addition  to  serving  unclieon  and 
tea  daily,  the  Big  Top  offers  a  buffet 
supper  every  Thursday  night  and 
any  other  evenings  that  the  store  is 
open.  The  buffet  supper  (95  cents) 
is  a  new  feature  in  the  New  York 
area  and  is  a  real  success. 

The  kitchen  service  windows  are 
cut  in  a  life-size  painting  of  a  circus 
wagon ;  another  circus  wagon  on  the 
wall  contains  lions  and  tigers,  and 
a  large  mural  depicts  an  arena,  the 
air  filled  with  acrobats.  Other  can¬ 
vas  paintings  on  the  wall  show  a 
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Under  the  "bifi;  top”  a  huge  mural  I'reates  a  lifelike  impression 
of  a  cirrus  arena.  At  left,  reproductions  of  old  handbills. 


The  customer  may  eat  in  a  cage  and  pretend  she’s  a  leopard 
for  an  hour.  Children,  of  course,  love  it. 


band  and  a  life-size  Jumbo,  and 
these  are  supplemented  by  colored 
photographic  re])roductions  of  old 
circus  billboards,  hand  bills,  and 
photos  of  other  interesting  mementos 
of  the  circus  from  the  time  of  its 
beginning  in  George  Washington’s 
day.  There  is  red  carpet  and  a 
potted  palm — gold  chairs  and  plenty 
of  flags. 

Scores  of  minor  details,  such  as 
trapezes  and  dessert  carts  decorated 
with  four  gilded  horses,  carry  out 
the  circus  motif.  Electric  lights  are 
hidden  in  plumed  drum  majors’  hats, 
and  the  chairs  appear  in  various  uni¬ 
forms  with  braid  and  silver  buttons. 
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Tlie  tray  doilies  are  photostat  re- 
l)roductions  of  old  circus  handbills 
(and  incidentally  are  distributed  as 
advertising  circulars)  ;  the  tea  cups 
are  decorated  with  efjuestrians : 
])a])er  cups  for  the  cream  are  ele¬ 
phant  stools :  the  menus  l)ear  old 
circus  decorations,  and  even  the 
sugar  lumps  have  an  ele])hant  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  wrappers.  Customers 
love  the  endless  detail  which  means 
that  they  discover  new  things  every 
time  they  come. 

The  corps  of  pretty  waitresses, 
all  about  5  feet  2  inches  (the  height 
prescribed  by  the  late  P.  T.  Barnum 
for  the  ])erfect  circus  type)  wear 


peppermint  striped  dresses,  with  red 
Ixjws  in  their  hair. 

In  general,  my  decorating  and 
modernization  work  for  McCreery’s, 
which  involves  remodeling  five 
floors,  has  been  a  plan  of  rejuvena¬ 
tion — not  just  face  lifting  that 

would  try  to  impress  the  custom¬ 
er,  yet  leave  her  an  outsider.  This 
doesn’t  mean  that  all  departments 
have  been  turned  into  young  cir¬ 
cuses.  but  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  make  them  fresh,  alive,  and  not 
too  sophisticated.  After  some  very 
minor  changes  in  the  budget  dress 
department,  customers  began  to  re¬ 
mark  how  “nice  and  cozy”  it  was. 
“Nice  and  cozy”  is  certainly  not  an 
apt  description,  but  if  that’s  the  feel¬ 
ing  a  customer  gets,  we  know  that 
she  is  a  good  prospect. 

*  *  ♦ 

On  the  general  subject  of  store 
modernization  and  decoration,  Mr. 
Wells  offers  out  of  his  experience 
a  few  succinct  pieces  of  advice  to 
store  owners  and  superintendents: 

1.  In  replanning  a  department 
l)ay  just  as  much  attention  to  ele¬ 
vations  as  to  floor  plans.  A  new 
layout  and  its  displays  must 
worked  out  together  for  at  comple¬ 
tion  the  merchandise  and  displays 
must  dominate. 

2.  List  the  neglected  key  spots 
in  your  store  and  make  a  regular 
program  of  attack  to  be  financed 
from  the  regular  maintenance 
budget.  For  example  the  key  fault 
in  one  department  may  l)e  the  cover¬ 
ing  on  the  chairs,  in  another  the 
blank  ends  of  the  fixtures.  Another 
department  may  l)e  changed  com- 
idetely  with  two  pairs  of  curtains 
while  another  spot  may  need  a  win¬ 
dow  blocked  up.  Frequently  there 
are  blank  walls  at  the  ends  of  aisles 
that  should  be  earning  their  way 
and  such  small  spots  as  fire  doors 
and  stock  room  doors  may  l)e  the 
thing  that  keeps  a  department  from 
looking  its  best. 

3.  Reorders  through  the  .supply 
dei)artment  and  the  maintenance 
work  should  be  constantly  watched 
so  that  when  a  job  comes  up  that 
has  to  lie  done  it  immediately  f)e- 
comes  a  part  of  the  general  store 
improvement  program.  This  refers 
to  the  little  things  that  come  up 
from  day  to  day  such  as  directory 
signs,  lioxes,  lighting  fixtures,  re¬ 
painting.  reupholstering,  matches, 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Father  Tells  ’em 

By  GEORGE  SCHOLEFIELD 

A  one-act  family  breakfast  table  farce  in  which 
family  consumer  experts  get  the  worst  of  it. 
Reprinted  here  by  courtesy  of  Printers'  Ink. 


Father,  business  man,  age  about 
50,  in  insurance  business. 

Mother,  his  vAfe. 

Irene,  daughter,  age  about  22, 
teacher  of  home  economics. 

Jim,  son,  age  about  19,  sopho¬ 
more  in  university. 

George,  son,  age  about  15,  high 
school  student. 

PLACE:  Typical  American  home. 
TIME:  1939. 

The  family  is  gathered  at  the  break¬ 
fast  table. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mother:  More  coffee.  Father? 

Father:  Half  a  cup,  thanks. 
Mother. 

(Door  bell  rings) 

George:  That’s  the  mail.  I’ll  get 
it. 

(Sound  of  chair  falling  over  as 
G.  runs  to  door) 

Mother:  Please,  George!  Oh, 
why  can’t  he  walk,  not  run  all  the 
time ! 

Father:  (Laughing)  Now, 

Mother,  I  wish  I  had  his  energy.  I 
could  make  some  money  with  it  in 
the  insurance  business, 

Jim:  There  you  go.  Dad.  All 
you  business  men  think  of  is  money, 
money,  money  I 

Father:  (Surprised)  What’s 

this?  Who  do  you  think  pays  for 
your  college,  young  man?  Your 
education  is  costing  me  plenty  and 
it  isn’t  hay.  I  like  your  nerve! 


Jim  :  Oh,  I  don’t  mean  you  alone. 
Dad.  It’s  all  business  men.  You 
have  no  conception  of  the  larger 
things  of  life,  of  our  changing  so¬ 
cial  order,  of  your  debt  to  humani¬ 
ty- 

Father:  Why,  you  young — 

George:  (Returns  on  run  and 
breaks  in)  Here’s  the  mail.  Here, 
Mother,  is  a  postal  about  your 
women’s  club  Consumer  Group 
meeting  and  a  letter  from  Nyack. 
I  hope  that  old  frowse  isn’t  going 
to  come  visiting  here  again. 

Mother:  George,  that’s  no  way 
to  speak  of  your  Aunt  Susan. 

George  :  Here,  Sis.  A  booklet 
on  “Consumer  Education’’  from 
your  precious  American  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Association.  Wow — look  at 
the  book  for  Jim!  I  didn’t  know 
he  could  read. 

Jim  :  That’s  enough,  sonny.  That’s 
a  course  in  consumer  education  put 
out  by  the  University  of  Nebraska 
and  very  highly  spoken  of.  You 
wouldn’t  understand  it, 

George:  I  would,  too.  We  study 
consumer  problems  in  high  school. 

Father:  Here,  here.  Give  me 
the  rest  of  the  mail.  .  .  .  What’s  this 
booklet  called  “Buyer  Beware’’? 

Mother:  Oh,  that’s  something 
our  National  League  of  Women 
Voters  published. 

Father:  Irene,  this  pamphlet, 
“Consumer  Education.’’  is  addressed 
to  you.  What’s  that? 


Irene:  That’s  a  regular  news  let¬ 
ter  sent  out  by  the  Institute  for 
Consumer  Education  of  Stephens 
College.  You  know,  the  Institute 
that  was  started  last  year  by  a  grant 
from  the  Sloan  Foundation. 

Mother:  Any  mail  left  for  you. 
Father  ? 

Father:  Yes,  a  stack  of  bills. 

.  .  .  Say,  we  must  drink  a  lot  of 
milk. 

Jim  :  No,  Dad.  You  don’t  under¬ 
stand.  We  don’t  drink  enough 
milk,  but  owing  to  the  enormous 
waste  in  distribution  it  costs  too 
much.  Professor  Piper  explained  it 
all  to  us.  Now  you  take  this  block. 
I’ll  bet  $10— 

George  :  Oh,  bet  something 
you’ve  got ;  bet  a  nickel. 

Jim:  Quiet,  please.  I’ll  bet  $10 
there  are  four  milk  wagon  drivers 
on  this  block.  That’s  waste  in  dis¬ 
tribution.  Three  of  them  ought  to 
be  eliminated,  for  one  could  do  the 
job  just  as  well. 

George  :  Did  your  Professor 
Peeper  say  what  would  liecome  of 
the  other  three? 

Jim:  Professor  Piper.  Don’t  try 
to  be  funny. 

George  :  All  right ;  Piper,  then. 
But  did  he  say? 

Jim  :  We  didn’t  discuss  that. 

George:  I  suppose  they’d  go  on 
WPA.  The  milk  wagon  drivers’ 
union  would  love  that.  Or  maybe 
they’d  join  you  in  college  and  Pro- 
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fessor  Piper  could  supply  them  with 
food — for  thought. 

Irene:  Jim  is  right.  There  is 
waste  ill  distribution.  Look  at  the 
enormous  amount  of  money  spent 
on  advertising,  money  spent  to  make 
people  huv  things  they  don’t  need 
at  all. 

George:  Yeah.  Like  the  God¬ 
forsaken  hat  you  lM)ught  Saturday. 

Irene:  That’s  the  latest  style  and 
I  did  need  it. 

George:  Who  advertised  that? 
Looks  to  me  like  a  product  of  the 
City  Dump  and  Ash  Removal  Com¬ 
pany. 

Irene:  Mother,  can’t  you  make 
George  stop  being  so  annoying 
when  we  are  discussing  serious 
matters  ? 

Father:  Wow!  Look  at  this  bill 
from  Johns  &  Co.  Who  bought 
these  six  dresses? 

Irene:  Gh,  that’s  all  right.  Dad. 
It  just  happened  to  l)e  the  last  day 
of  the  month.  I  Itought  six  but  I 
sent  five  back  the  next  day,  so  there 
will  be  a  charge  credit. 

George:  Aha!  That’s  your  little 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  eh?  I  don’t  suppose  it  costs 
the  stores  anything  to  send  stuff  to 
you  and  then  take  it  back,  probably 
after  you’ve  busted  the  seams,  too, 
trying  to  get  a  16  on  that  40  figure 
of  yours. 

Irene:  Mother,  please! 

Mother:  Stop  it,  George.  You 
must  lie  more  respectful.  Will  you 
have  some  more  cereal.  Father? 

Father:  No,  thanks.  I  don’t  like 
what  I’ve  got.  Where  did  you  get 
this  stuff? 

Mother:  Why,  that’s  from  our 
co-operative  store. 

Father:  What  brand  is  it? 

Mother:  It’s  the  Co-operative 
brand.  You  see,  by  buying  there  we 
all  help  each  other,  eliminate  costly 
advertising,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  we  get  a  cash  dividend. 

George:  You  hope. 

Father:  Well,  it  sounds  logical. 
I  suppose  v/e  can  save  money  that 
way. 

Jim  :  Why,  certainly.  Dad.  That’s 
part  of  the  more  abundant  life.  It 
eliminates  the  retailer's  profit  and 
passes  it  on  to  us  consumers.  Some 
day  the  co-operatives  will  raise, 
manufacture  and  sell  all  their  own 
stuff  and  we  will  eliminate  the 
profit  motive  entirely. 


“It’s  all  right  for  ’em  to  sell  grocer¬ 
ies  and  gasoline  hut  when  they  try 

to  horn  in  on  insurance  they’re  tread¬ 
ing  on  dangerous  ground  .  . 

George:  Of  course,  I’m  very 
young  and  I  don’t  have  the  immense 
benefit  of  Professor  Peeix'r’s  advice, 
bnt  if  I  may  Ite  permitted  to  inter¬ 
rupt.  what  becomes  of  the  retailer 
when  you  eliminate  the  profit?  Old 
man  .Schulz,  for  example,  where 
we’ve  traded  for  years. 

Irene:  You  don’t  understand, 
George.  The  retailer  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  co-op. 

George:  Oh,  he  gets  to  be  a 
clerk,  eh  ?  I.sn’t  that  ducky  ! 

Father:  Well,  we’re  a  long  way 
from  lieing  a  co-ofxrative  state,  but 
if  we  can  save  money  by  pooling 
our  purchasing  and  buy  food  and 
clothes  and  gasoline  for  less  money. 
I’m  all  for  it. 

George:  Ry  the  way.  Dad,  did 
you  know  that  our  co-op  is  getting 
ready  to  sell  co-operative  insurance? 

Father:  Why,  the  dirty  roblxrs! 
That’s  going  too  far !  If  I  ever  hear 
one  word  from  any  of  you  about 
fostering  that  sort  of  thing,  you’ll 
get  out  and  earn  your  own  living. 
When  does  this  fool  co-oj)erative 
group  meet?  I’ll  go  up  and  give  ’em 
a  piece  of  my  mind !  It’s  all  right 
for  ’em  to  sell  groceries  and  gaso¬ 
line  but  when  they  try  to  horn  in 
on  insurance  they’re  treading  on 
dangerous  ground.  Just  a  bunch  of 
Communists,  that’s  what  they  are! 

George:  Did  I  ever  tell  you  the 
one  about  the  man  whose  ox  was 
gored  ? 

Father:  That’s  enough  from 
you. 

Jim  :  Please  pass  the  waffles. 

George  :  Boy !  Look  at  that  guy 
eat!  Say,  if  you  marry  that  fat  gal 
you  take  out  in  the  car,  it’s  going 
to  be  a  consumers’  union  for  fair. 

Jim  :  Oh.  shut  up — and  be  more 
respectful  of  your  lietters.  The 
young  lady  to  which  you  refer  hap- 


lH*ns  to  be  very  intellectual  and  we 
discuss  the  larger  problems  of  life. 

George:  Well,  she  may  be  intel¬ 
lectual  but,  brother,  you  weren’t  do¬ 
ing  no  discussing  when  I  saw  her 
with  you  in  the  car  parked  down 
Elkins  Lane !  ' 

Mother:  Stop  it,  George. 

Irene:  Speaking  of  the  car,  Dad, 
you  need  a  new  lottery.  I  think 
you’d  better  get  a  Willard. 

Mother:  I  certainly  wouldn’t 
get  a  Willard.  Consumers  Research 
lists  it  as  “not  recommended.”  Here 
it  is  right  here  in  their  1939  Annual 
Bulletin. 

Irene  :  But  Mother,  that  can’t  be 
so.  Consumers  Union  lists  it  as 
"l)est  buy.”  I  read  it  last  night. 

Father:  Well,  which  one  is 
right?  Am  I  supjxised  to  be  towed 
until  those  birds  get  together? 

Irene:  I  can’t  understand  it.  I 
use  Consumers  Union  Reports  in 
my  classes  right  along,  but  I  recom¬ 
mend  Consumers  Research  too. 

Father:  One  of  ’em  must  be 
wrong.  Who  does  the  testing? 

Mother:  Why  I  don’t  know. 
They  never  say. 

Irene:  They  have  sources. 

Father:  Yes,  but  rvliat  sources? 

Irene:  We  may  do  some  of  the 
testing  for  them.  I  often  have  my 
class  rate  canned  peaches  or  pine¬ 
apple  and  send  the  result  of  the 
test  to  both. 

Father:  Well  if  I’ve  got  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  girls  in  your  home  eco¬ 
nomics  class  to  test  automobile  bat¬ 
teries  for  me.  I’m  afraid  I’ll  wait 
a  long  while.  Guess  I’ll  buy  a 
Willard. 

Jim  :  I  suppose  you  want  a  Wil¬ 
lard  because  you  read  their  adver¬ 
tisements.  A  pack  of  lies. 

Father:  Yes,  son,  I  have  read 
their  advertisements  but  in  addition 
to  that  I’ve  used  Willard  batteries 
for  years  and  they’ve  never  let  me 
down.  The  makers  are  proud 
enough  of  ’em  to  put  their  name 
on  ’em  and  I  know  what  I’m  getting. 

Jim:  There  you  go.  falling  for 
advertising.  What  we  need  is  a  de- 
jiartment  of  the  consumer  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  protect  the  masses  against 
the  massin — machin — well  against 
the  manufacturers. 

George  :  Don’t  try  to  use  $2 
words  with  a  $1  mind. 

Jim:  Keep  still,  infant.  A  bunch 
of  us  at  the  University  are  going  to 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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Grant  Unit  Makes 
News  in  Display 


A  new  approach  is  adopted  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  variety  store  design,  incorporating 
into  W.  T.  Grant’s  huge  new  Buffalo  store 
some  striking  departures  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  merchandising  and  display  practice 
in  this  field. 


center  pillars.  This  was  achieved  by  ingenious 
planning  which  made  it  possible  to  use  35  foot 
girders  to  cover  a  span  of  55  feet  between  the 
main  floor  pillars.  These  side  pillars  are  mirrored 
on  all  sides  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

.\n  air  conditioning  system  functions  not  only 
in  the  main  floor,  basement  and  mezzanine  but 
also  on  the  second  floor  where  offices,  employees' 
room  and  kitchens  are  situated. 

The  interior  color  treatment  is  soft  and  makes 
use  of  tones  such  as  light  coral  tinted  walls,  con¬ 
trasted  with  deej)  coral  formica  wainscoting ; 
basswood  veneer  as  a  foil  for  light  grey ;  grey 
formica  highlighted  with  satin  finish  aluminum. 
Ceiling  colors  are  off-white  and  light  grey.  Floor¬ 
ing  is  of  terrazzo  in  coral-beige,  inlaid  with  white 
bronze  strips  and  accented  with  a  border  of  red 
levanto. 


Ftm  standliiq  lattars  of  polishod  broino,  sovon  foot  high. 


1''HE  new  Buffalo  unit  recently  added  to  the 
\V.  T.  Grant  chain  represents  a  radical  de- 
l)arture  in  architecture  and  display  for  the 
chain  variety  field.  The  Grant  Company  engaged 
Raymond  Loewy  of  New  York,  noted  industrial 
designer  and  Alfred  S.  Alschuler,  Inc.,  Chicago 
architect  to  collaborate  in  the  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  building. 

The  exterior  is  imposing,  a  striking  combina¬ 
tion  of  stope,  tile  and  glass.  Attention  is  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  main  sign,  “Grants”,  done  in  free 
standing  letters  of  polished  white  bronze,  seven 
feet  in  height.  The  sign  is  floodlighted  at  night. 

There  has  been  a  striking  departure  from  tradi¬ 
tional  window  disjjlay  practice :  the  back  wall  of 
the  center  show  window  has  l)een  eliminated  so 
that  the  passer-by  can  clearly  view  the  interior 
of  the  store  itself,  with  the  typical  chain  store 
mass  buying  animation  furnished  by  the  custom¬ 
ers  in  action.  The  barrier  between  the  iMJtential 
customer  and  the  store’s  merchandise  has  thus 
been  removed,  and  the  passer-by’s  latent  buying 
mood  is  given  fresh  impulse  through  visual  con¬ 
tagion.  The  window  itself  is  in  the  form  of  a 
semi-circle  of  clear  glass. 

The  center  window  is  flanked  by  the  traditional 
type  of  shop  windows.  Pillars  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated  in  all  the  windows  by  the  use  of  cantilever 
construction  for  wall  support.  Animated  displays 
are  used. 

Spaciousness  in  the  store  interior  has  l)een 
achieved  by  wide  aisles  and  the  elimination  of 


Haiti  window  allows  door  view  of  interior  from  stroot. 
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Illumination  is  both  direct  and  indirect  and  is 
broken  up  on  the  main  door  into  two  separate 
systems :  general  lighting  in  the  form  of  dush, 
recessed  ceiling  dxtures  which  give  50  foot  candle 
illumination  at  the  counter  level ;  coves  set  into 
the  dropped  side  ceiling,  which  spread  out  the 
circulation  of  the  light.  The  ventilating  units  and 
lighting  dxtures  have  Iteen  combined  in  the  cove 
system. 

An  atmosphere  of  sophistication  and  luxury 
prevails.  For  instance,  the  dress  department  has 
lx‘en  segregated  in  an  exclusive-looking  "little 
shop”  effect  where  $1  and  $1.98  merchandise  is 
set  off  by  surroundings  reminiscent  of  a  high-style 
specialty  shop. 

Display  niches,  treated  as  over-sized  picture 
frames,  highlight  the  main  floor  merchandise  and 
serve  to  identify  the  various  departments.  The 
white  bronze  staircase  which  leads  to  the  ladies’ 
lounge  on  the  mezzanine  has  on  the  drst  landing 
a  smart,  recessed  display  case  which  carries  out 
this  theme,  where  promotional  and  seasonal  mer¬ 
chandise  is  featured. 

The  mezzanine  is  devoted  entirely  to  a  luxuri¬ 
ous  lounge  and  pow'der  room.  The  lounge  is 
separated  from  the  store  hy  a  wall  of  clear  glass 
which  gives  a  vie\v  of  the  main  floor  yet  shuts 
out  the  noise. 

Other  unusual  features  include  tropical  fish  and 
canary  displays  set  right  in  the  wall  and  a  large 
aviary  of  tropical  birds.  A  pattern  display  is  es¬ 
pecially  designed  for  clear  visibility  and  easy 
selection.  The  display  background  for  the  arti¬ 
ficial  flowers  department  shows  a  country  home 
set  in  the  middle  of  a  garden.  In  the  rear  of  the 
store  there  is  a  luncheonette  with  a  seating  capacity 


Dcpartmtat  identification  achinvnd  by  ndgn-lightnd  wail  signs 
of  a  now  matnrial,  fiuornseont  plastic,  and  by  display  nichos. 

of  120  people.  It  is  dominated  by  a  90  foot  mural 
depicting  a  colorful  array  of  foods. 

*  *  + 

Serious  consideration  has  been  given  in  all  the 
])lanning  to  the  factor  of  obsolescence,  both  prac¬ 
tical  and  esthetic.  In  choosing  materials  and  paint 
color  an  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  mainte¬ 
nance  cycle  to  a  minimum.  Hard  surface  materials 
are  used  inside  and  out.  And  the  striking  char¬ 
acter  of  the  exterior  depends  not  upon  tricks 
which  quickly  liecome  passe  but  upon  the  skillful 
combination  of  elements  to  produce  large,  simple 
units  and  mass  effects. 


Coaatar  display  in  pat  shop,  whara  an  aviary  ii  featured.  Stsir  traffic  it  led  past  a  striking  display  of  promotional  merchondle 
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The  Retail  Case  for  Merit  Rating  on 
Unemployment  Compensation  Tax 

By  MICHAEL  SCHAAP 
President,  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York 

An  address  delivered  before  the  New  York  State  Employers’  Conference 


IN  the  last  few  days,  I  read  over 
again  the  arguments  against 
merit  or  experience  rating  in 
Employment  Insurance.  Until  then 
I  took  it  for  granted  not  alone  that 
steady  employment  was  a  blessing 
to  the  individual,  hut  that  the  stabili¬ 
zation  of  employment  made  for  a 
peaceful  and  prosperous  body  social 
and  economic,  and  that  it  was  in  fact 
one  of  the  objects  of  unemployment 
insurance.  I  was  rather  taken  aback, 
therefore,  when  on  reading  the  book¬ 
let  just  issued  by  Messrs.  Lester  and 
Kidd  on  “The  Case  Against  Experi¬ 
ence  Rating  in  Employment  Com¬ 
pensation,”  I  came  across  this  state¬ 
ment  :  “As  long  as  the  volume  of 
unemployment  is  high,  planning  of 
work  so  as  to  allow  workers  to  draw 
maximum  benefits  is  not  in  itself  un¬ 
desirable.  It  has  been  found  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  the  few  employers  who 
adopt  this  course  merely  relieve 
private  charities  and  relief  agencies 
of  a  burden  that  would  otherwise 
fall  on  them.”  (The  Ca.se  .^gainst 
Experience  Rating  in  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation,  p.  13).  This 
sort  of  reasoning  indicates  a  con¬ 
fusion  between  relief  and  insurance 
that  really  precludes  argument  until 
it  is  cleared  up. 

Retail  Support  of  Insurance 
I  think  it  fair  to  point  out  that  the 
retail  industry  has  lieen  in  favor  of 
Unemployment  Insurance  from  the 
time  that  it  first  became  a  live  ques¬ 
tion.  Back  in  October,  1934,  six 
months  l)efore  the  New  York  act 
was  passed,  the  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  of  New  York  City,  an 
association  of  the  principal  New 
York  stores,  passed  a  resolution 
urging  its  adoption.  In  January, 
1935,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  passed  similar  resolu¬ 
tions  and  in  the  Spring  a  committee 
of  the  local  Association  appeared 
before  the  Legislature  in  favor  of 
the  measure,  but  already  at  that  time 
urged  the  inclusion  of  a  provision 
for  merit  rating. 


I  sui)pose  1  may  admit  at  the  out¬ 
set  that  we  retailers  feel  that  under 
a  projier  system  of  merit  rating  our 
insurance  cost  would  l)e  substantial¬ 
ly  lowered.  In  Wisconsin,  under 
merit  rating,  the  contribution  rate 
for  each  one  of  the  four  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
dropped  from  2.7%  to  1%  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1939.  That  meant  (juite  a 
saving  to  those  stores,  and  if  it  is 
objected  that  that  saving  would  have 
to  be  made  up  by  an  increase  in  the 
amount  that  would  have  to  be  paid 
in  industries  which  were  responsible 
for  the  unemployment,  the  answer 
would  be  that  that  is  just  where  it 
should  l)e  i)aid. 

The  cost  of  an  article  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  made  up  of  the  cost  of  its 
production  jilus  the  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  cost  of  production  includes 
the  cost  of  insurance  against  various 
risks  incident  to  jmxluction  just  as 
the  cost  of  distribution  includes  the 
cost  of  the  risks  incident  to  dis¬ 
tribution.  We  retailers  are  constant¬ 
ly  being  criticized  for  what  is  called 
the  high  cost  of  distribution,  though 
we  know  that  cost  is  largely  due  to 
many  factors  that  retailing  is  now 
charged  with  that  jiroperly  belong 
under  production;  and  we  protest 
that  the  cost  of  insuring  against  un¬ 
employment  in  production  establish¬ 
ments  should  not  l)e  added  to  the 
cost  of  retailing. 

The  Principle  of  Insurance 
I  have  said  that  to  avoid  confused 
thinking  we  must  distinguish  lie- 
tween  relief  and  insurance.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  generally  accepted  as  a 
principle  today  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  government  to  see  that  no  one 
starves — in  other  words,  to  provide 
a  job  for  everyone,  or.  failing  that, 
to  provide  the  means  of  subsistence, 
or  what  we  now  call  “relief.”  Relief 
is  based  on  nothing  but  need.  It  is 
entirely  different  in  principle  from 
insurance.  The  conception  of  Un¬ 
employment  Insurance  stems  from 
the  idea  that  if  a  person  is,  so  to 


speak,  attached  to  or  a  meml)er  of  an 
industry  in  which  he  makes  his  liv¬ 
ing,  if  that  industry  is  so  seasonal,  or 
if  it  is  so  Ixidly  operated,  that  he  is 
out  of  work,  that  industry  should 
nevertheless  jiay  him  a  reasonable 
sum  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  if  he 
is  injured  at  his  work,  it  is  now  rec¬ 
ognized  that  his  industry  should 
similarly  support  him.  But,  lest  a 
given  case  of  injury  should  bear  too 
hardly  on  a  business,  the  law  pro¬ 
vides  for  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Insurance,  which  spreads  the  risk. 
However,  the  cost  of  that  insurance 
is  measured  by  the  exixriencc  in  that 
industry,  and  indeed,  in  large  meas¬ 
ure,  by  the  e.\j)erience  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  establishment  in  which  the  injury 
occurs.  You  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  rate  for  insuring  a  bank  or  a 
retail  shop  is  lower  than  that  for 
insuring  a  steel  foundry. 

Other  Insurance  Parallels 

Fire  insurance  is  much  older  than 
casualty,  and  it  has  always  Ijeen 
based  on  experience.  In  every  kind 
of  insurance  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  rates  vary  according  to  the 
risk.  Yet  have  you  ever  heard  it 
argued  that  all  manner  of  business 
should  be  charged  an  equal  rate  for 
Workmen’s  Compensation  or  Casu¬ 
alty  insurance  because  merit  or  ex- 
Iierience  rating  would  unduly  in¬ 
crease  the  ])rice  of  steel,  or  that  un¬ 
less  fire  insurance  rates  are  equalized, 
we  should  have  to  discontinue  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder  or  TNT? 
And  if,  for  example,  the  fur  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  can  give  no  more 
than  six  months’  work  in  a  year  to 
its  votaries,  is  that  a  reason  for 
charging  the  cost  of  insuring  them 
against  the  period  of  unemployment 
to  banks  or  retailers  or  other  indus¬ 
tries?  Now,  mind  you  again,  I  am 
not  discussing  relief. 

Relief  is  based  on  need.  Unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  rests  on  the  duty 
of  an  industry  to  provide  its  mem- 
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Altman’s  Puts  on  An  Entirely  New 
Street  Front  for  Christmas 


bers  with  a  living  through  at  least  a 
reasonable  part  of  the  year.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  where  an  industry 
can  operate  during  only  part  of  a 
year,  that  fact  is  an  element  which 
results  in  a  higher  daily  or  weekly 
wage.  Logically,  an  industry  which 
can  furnish  work  only  six  months 
in  the  year  should  pay  twice  the  daily 
wage  it  otherwise  would.  This  fig¬ 
ure  becomes  modified  by  the  i)ossi- 
bility  of  the  individual  obtaining 
some  other  kind  of  work  during  the 
period  of  trade  idleness,  possibly 
even  by  the  value  of  the  j)rolonged 
rest  it  makes  jxjssible,  and  probably 
by  other  considerations.  The  gen¬ 
eral  principle,  however,  remains  in¬ 
tact,  and  consciously  or  unconscious¬ 
ly  is  recognized  in  the  fixing  of  the 
wage  scale.  Thus  the  daily  wage  in 
the  fur  industry  is  higher  than  that 
for  similar  work  in  other  needle 
trades;  and  the  daily  wage  of  the 
skilled  worker  in  the  building  trades 
is  fixed  at  rates  often  so  high  as  to 
act  as  a  positive  deterrent  to  build¬ 
ing.  with  the  result  that  few  expect 
to  have  steady  work  even  during  the 
building  season. 

Yet  it  is  trades  of  this  tyj)e  that 
draw  the  highest  weekly  rate  of  un¬ 
employment  insurance,  because  that 
rate  is  usually  i)roportioned  to  the 
earnings  in  the  one  or  two  ([uarters 
of  the  year  in  which  the  earnings 
are  highest. 

Is  it  fair  that  industries  in  which 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


For  its  Christmas  displays, 
B.  Altman  &  Co.  transformed 
its  entire  Fifth  Avenue  facade 
with  a  new  store  front,  designed  by 
Sue  Williams.  The  false  front 
solves  for  Altman’s  the  problem  of 
display  windows  deeply  recessed  be¬ 
yond  the  store’s  imposing  facade 
and  reached  only  by  mounting  sev¬ 
eral  steps.  The  new  front  brought 
the  Christmas  displays  into  much 
better  visibility  and  may  presumably 
be  used  on  other  promotional  occa¬ 
sions  during  the  year. 

The  eight  Fifth  .Avenue  windows 
were  covered  with  a  gigantic  out¬ 
side  frame  or  .shadow  box  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  small,  individual 
banpire  .shops  in  the  rococo  style. 
Built  t)f  seasoned  timber  and  coated 
with  outdoor  paint,  it  withstood  De¬ 
cember  crowds  and  weather.  Color 
scheme  was  white  with  banpire 
green  and  gold  as  the  color  motif. 
Five  golden  lanterns,  each  three  feet 
high,  shed  light  over  the  main  en¬ 
trance  to  .Altman’s  and  two  decora¬ 
tive  reindeer  heads  were  used  over 
the  dummy  shop  entrances.  To  give 
the  display  proper  brilliance,  it  was 
lighted  by  a  new  indirect  tulx*  that 
affords  continuous  and  shadowless 
light.  The  cost  of  the  entire  new 
facade  with  lighting  was  less  than 


$6,000  and  the^  work  was  con¬ 
structed  in  less  than  two  weeks. 

Sue  Williams  expects  to  be  able 
to  adapt  this  display  to  suit  the 
Easter  season  simply  by  removing 
the  deer-heads  and  the  Christmas 
garlands  and  substituting  boxes  of 
sj)ring  fiowers  at  the  bases  of  the 
rococo  frames.  She  ])ointed  out 
how  easily  this  kind  of  display  could 
be  designed  for  an  anniversary  pro¬ 
motion  with  the  shadow  box  struc¬ 
ture  created  to  take  on  the  form  of 
the  iHjriod  in  which  the  store  was 
originally  founded,  or  for  that  mat¬ 
ter.  any  idea  can  be  translated  in  the 
form  of  a  new  facade  most  drama¬ 
tically. 

Miss  Williams  has  a  rejmtation  all 
her  own  for  combining  fantasy, 
sentiment  and  practicality.  The 
Altman  job  is  an  eminently  prac¬ 
tical  one,  but  she  is  celebrated  also 
in  Xew  A'ork  for  such  imaginative 
display  oddities  as  plaster  and 
feather  chairs,  jeweled  sea  shells,  a 
gay  nineties  lamp  in  the  form  of  a 
can-can  lady’s  limb  and  a  recent 
creation  for  Saks  Fifth  .Avenue — a 
white  plush  dresser  with  Christmas 
mittens  for  drawer  pulls  and  frosty 
white  interlaced  deer  horns  for  a 
mirror  frame. 


The  Fifth  Avenue  windowii  of  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New  York  were 
t.'an^formed  into  a  series  of  individual  shop  fronts,  brilliantly  lighted. 
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Waging  War  on  Waste 

By  H.  M.  FRAZER 

Traffic  Manager,  F.  W.  Woolworth  Company,  and  Chairman,  Freight  Loss  and 
Damage  Prevention  Committee,  Atlantic  States  Shippers’  Advisory  Board 


H(J\V  many  merchants,  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  traffic  men 
realize  the  tremendous  loss 
caused  by  a  claim? 

A  shipment  arrives  damaged ;  the 
papers  are  gatliered  together  for  the 
presentation  of  a  claim ;  the  claim 
is  hied  with  the  carrier ;  the  carrier 
investigates  its  records;  a  check  is 
sent  to  the  claimant ;  entries  are 
made  on  the  book ;  new  merchan¬ 
dise  is  ordered  to  replace  that 
which  was  damaged;  and  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes  the  incident  is 
closed. 

What  of  the  deejn'r  signihcance 
of  this  whole  transaction ;  who 
prohted  ?  Surely  not  the  carrier, 
certainly  not  the  consignee  or  the 
consignor  —  who,  then,  made  a 
profit  ? 

Still  deei)er — is  any  manufacturer 
or  merchant  in  business  to  sell  dam¬ 
aged  merchandise  to  carriers?  If 
they  are,  why  lK)ther  having  sales¬ 
men  on  the  road  to  take  orders 
from  customers?  Just  so  that  a 
claim  can  lie  filed  and  collected 
from  some  carrier? 

.\iul  deejier  yet — why  does  a  re¬ 
tail  merchant  or  a  jobber  give  the 
salesman  an  order?  Just  so  that  he 
may  have  the  privilege  of  filing  and 
collecting  a  claim  against  a  carrier? 

Deeper  down — what  is  a  carrier 
in  business  for?  To  pay  claims  for 
merchandise  that  has  been  damaged 
and  signed  for  in  bad  order? 

We  are  now  down  so  deeji  that 
mayl>e  it  is  time  to  start  crawling 
out  and  listing  a  few  definitions.  As 
it  is  commonly  understood; 

1.  The  manufacturer  is  in  busi¬ 
ness  to  manufacture,  sell  and  ship 
merchandise  at  a  profit  in  first  class 
condition  in  accordance  with  samples 
and  specifications  submitted  by  his 
salesmen. 

2.  The  carrier  is  in  business  to 
haul  merchandise  at  a  profit  from 
the  manufacturer  to  the  merchant, 
and  deliver  it  in  the  same  condition 
as  he  received  it. 

3.  The  merchant  is  in  business  to 
sell  at  a  profit  merchandise  accept¬ 


able  to  his  customers,  when  they 
want  it. 

These  being  facts,  then  wlio  gets 
anything  out  of  a  claim  except  a 
headache  ? 

There  Is  a  Remedy 

Claims  being  headache  producers, 
can  anything  he  done  about  them? 
Yes — if  approached  in  the  proper 
fashion.  Many  lay  all  their  claim 
troubles  to  the  carriers;  some  take 
pride  in  trying  to  see  how  large  an 
amount  of  claims  can  be  collected 
and  some  approach  the  jiroblem 
from  the  practical  angle  of  trying 
to  see  to  it  that  claims  do  not  re^ieat 
themselves  over  and  over  again  on 
tlie  same  item. 

The  definition  of  a  claim  might 
read  as  follows : 


A  Mailomat,  the  government’s  new 
self-service  miniature  post  office,  was 
installed  in  McCreery’s,  New  York, 
this  month.  Coins  are  inserted  for 
postage  and  the  letters  are  automati¬ 
cally  stamped,  postmarked  and  de¬ 
posited  for  collection. 


“The  comjtlete  frustration  of  all 
the  planning  atid  skill  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  carrier  and  a  complete 
waste  of  the  etTort  of  a  good  many 
people  who  have  tried  to  consum¬ 
mate  the  sale  of  certain  items  of 
merchandise  by  inability  to  have  on 
the  retailer’s  sales  floor  the  mer¬ 
chandise  which  he,  in  good  faith, 
expected  to  have  there  to  sell  at  a 
profit." 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  one 
who  would  not  do  away  with  this 
condition  if  he  could.  However,  a 
little  effort  here  and  there  will  go 
a  long  way.  A  few  rules  may  help, 
so  some  are  listed  as  follows: 

1.  W'^hen  a  shipment  is  received  in 
damaged  condition,  hold  it  (for 
it  isn't  worth  anything  to  any 
one)  and  ask  your  carrier’s 
agent  to  call. 

2.  When  he  gets  there,  discuss  with 
him  all  angles  of  the  article  and 
the  container  to  try  to  find  out, 
if  {Xtssible,  what  caused  the  dam¬ 
age  and  if  there  might  not  he  a 
remedy. 

3.  Write  the  shipper  and  explain 
the  circumstances  to  him  as 
clearly  as  possible — he  may  have 
the  answer. 

4.  If  the  carrier’s  agent  and  the 
shipper  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  find  the  answer,  ask  the  car¬ 
rier’s  agent  to  have  his  Claim 
Prevention  man  call  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
situation  with  all  the  facts  be¬ 
fore  him — should  he  not  l)e  able 
to  determine  the  cause  and  ap¬ 
ply  a  remedy,  he  will  know 
where  to  turn  for  advice  and 
counsel. 

5.  Always  advise  the  shipper  when 
merchandise  is  received  dam¬ 
aged.  If  he  gets  such  reports, 
he  will  know  something  is  radi¬ 
cally  wrong  and  he  will  take 
steps  to  correct  anything  that 
may  be  wrong  with  his  packing. 

6.  When  the  carrier’s  agent  is  go¬ 
ing  into  the  matter  of  damage 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Small  Debtor  Settlements  by 
Wage  Earner  Petition  Method 

By  WALTER  CHANDLER,  Member  of  Congress 


In  a  recent  address  over  the  radio  Congressman  Walter 
Chandler  of  Tennessee  explained  in  detail  the  pooling 
plan  of  debt  settlement  made  possible  by  Chapter  13  of 
the  General  Bankruptcy  Revision  Bill,  which  he  spon¬ 
sored.  The  major  part  of  his  address  is  reproduced  here, 
together  with  answers  to  questions  on  details  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure.  addressed  to  him  by  a  representative  of  the 
National  Retail  Credit  Association. 

Department  store  credit  managers  frequently  have  to 
deal  with  and  advise  customers  who  have  tangled  them¬ 
selves  up  in  so  many  obligations  that  the  only  way  out 
seems  to  them  to  be  submission  to  garnishment  or  volun¬ 
tary  bankruptcy — neither  of  which  works  out  with  perfect 
justice  to  creditor  and  debtor.  Credit  managers  should, 
therefore,  be  fully  familiar  with  this  newer  method  of 
settling  debts. 


?^^HAITER  13  of  H.  R.  8046, 
the  General  Bankruptcy  Re¬ 
vision  Bill,  approved  by 
President  Roosevelt  June  22,  1938, 
is  a  measure  designed  to  aid  the 
debt  laden  man  or  woman  before  he 
or  she  falls  prey  to  the  loan  shark. 
By  that  I  mean  provisions  intended 
to  permit  those  having  wages  or 
salary  up  to  a  maximum  of  $3600 
j)er  annum  to  pay  their  debts  in  in¬ 
stallments  from  their  wages  or  sal¬ 
aries  with  freedom  from  garnish¬ 
ment  or  attachment.  Experience 
shows  that  the  vast  inajority  of  our 
citizens  desire  to  pay  their  debts, 
if  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
do  so,  but,  harrassed  by  garnishment 
and  having  nothing  but  their  wages 
or  salary  from  which  to  liquidate 
their  obligations  they  are  forced 
into  voluntary  bankruptcy.  How- 
does  chapter  13  remedy  this  situa¬ 
tion?  In  effect  it  provides  for  a 
round  table  method  of  settlement, 
affording  the  debtor  an  opportunity 
to  meet  his  just  obligations  with 
courage  to  look  his  creditors  in  the 
face  instead  of  crossing  to  the  other 
side  of  the  street  in  order  to  avoid 
seeing  them.  It  is  not  a  moratori¬ 
um  for  debtors  as  some  seem  to 
think;  in  fact,  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
as  revised  still  preserves  the  right 
of  a  debtor  to  file  a  voluntary  peti¬ 


tion  in  bankruptcy  and  discharge 
his  debts  in  that  manner.  That 
manner,  however,  is  not  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way,  since  it  destroys  not  only 
the  credit  standing  but  also  the  self- 
respect  of  debtors.  In  fact,  the 
bankruptcy  law  as  a  whole  is  in¬ 
tended  to  help  people,  not  embarrass 
them. 

“The  procedure  is  initiated  by  fil¬ 
ing  a  petition  in  the  United  States 
District  Court,  which  court  refers 
it  to  a  referee  in  bankruptcy  and 
the  latter  calls  a  meeting  of  credit¬ 
ors.  At  that  meeting  the  debtor  sub¬ 
mits  a  plan  for  payment  of  his  debts 
in  installments  from  his  wages  or 
salary,  but  a  sufficient  amount  is 
set  aside  for  his  support  and  that 
of  his  family,  as  are  also  his  legal 
exemptions.  Having,  however,  taken 
advantage  of  this  procedure,  the 
debtor,  as  a  matter  of  good  faith, 
must  see  it  through  if  at  all  possible 
to  do  so.  For  this  purpose  the  act 
gives  control  to  the  court  while  the 
plan  is  in  operation,  over  the 
debtor’s  wages  or  salary,  subject, 
however,  to  the  sum  set  aside  for 
the  debtor  and  his  family. 

“Wage  earner  settlements  w-ere 
initiated  in  Birmingham.  Alabama, 
in  April  1933,  by  the  United  States 
District  Court.  The  new  act  has 
proved  much  more  satisfactory-  to 


both  debtors  and  creditors.  One  of 
the  incidental  advantages  is  a  re¬ 
duction  in  administration  costs.  The 
supervisor,  as  he  was  called  under 
old  section  74,  and  the  trustee,  as 
the  same  official  is  now  termed 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  13, 
was  originally  paid  eight  j^er  cent, 
levied  upon  disbursements,  to  care 
for  his  .salary  and  all  other  expenses, 
but  that  charge  has  been  reduced  to 
six  per  cent,  and  there  is  a  further 
prospect  that  it  may  ultimately  be 
reduced  to  five  i)er  cent.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Credit  Association, 
sponsors  of  the  wage  earner  settle¬ 
ment  plan,  represented  by  the  sev¬ 
eral  successive  measures  I  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress,  now  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  General  Bankruptcy 
Revision  Bill  as  chapter  13,  have 
always  been  of  the  opinion  that  the 
success  of  a  measure  of  this  de¬ 
scription  to  a  large  extent  depends 
on  the  inexpensiveness  of  its  ad¬ 
ministration  cost.  I  am  in  accord 
with  that  thought. 

“Even  without  resort  to  the  pro¬ 
cedure  afforded  by  chapter  13  its 
beneficent  effects  have  been  felt  in 
other  ways.  For  instance,  during 
the  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  measure,  time  and  time  again, 
attorneys,  adjustment  bureaus  of 
retail  credit  associations,  and  other 
agencies  attempted  to  ixjol  creditors’ 
claims  and  permit  the  debtor  to  pay 
the  claims  so  pooled  in  installments 
from  his  wages  or  salary.  Many 
times  however,  these  plans  were 
broken  up  by  importunate  creditors 
who  wanted  their  debts  i>aid  immedi¬ 
ately,  even  though  this  was  not 
IX)ssible  except  by  preferring  one 
creditor  to  another.  As  a  result  the 
pooling  plan  broke  down  and  the 
debtor  was  forced  into  bankruptcy. 
In  my  own  city  of  Memphis,  since 
the  enactment  of  chapter  13,  such 
pooling  plans  are  now  l)eing  success¬ 
fully  placed  in  operation  and  I 
understand  that  this  is  the  case  in 
other  sections  of  the  country.  The 
reason  is  that  unenlightened  credit¬ 
ors  of  the  description  mentioned. 
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realize  that  if  they  do  not  go  along 
with  the  majority  of  their  fellow 
creditors  and  give  the  debtor  time 
within  which  to  pay  his  debts  the 
debtor  can  file  a  jjetition  under 
chapter  13  and  with  the  assent  of 
the  majority  of  his  creditors  and 
the  approval  of  the  court  gain  the 
necessary  time.  Know'ing  this,  many 
of  these  ijooling  plans  are  now  suc¬ 
ceeding  where  before  they  failed. 
Such  ptioling  plans  are,  however, 
subect  to  one  defect  which  is  not 
the  case  where  the  settlement  has 
been  initiated  under  provisions  of 
chajiter  13  and  that  is  that  they  can 
l)e  broken  up  by  new  creditors  who 
have  extended  credit  without  being 
aware  that  a  wage  earner  settle¬ 
ment  is  in  process  of  oj)eration  or 
by  others  who  are  not  .satisfied  with 
its  progress  and  commence  suit  and 
attachments.  Chai>ter  13  is  some¬ 
thing  new  in  bankruptcy  procedure. 
It  was  placed  upon  the  statute  hooks 
after  many  years  of  effort,  culmi¬ 
nating  in  its  passage  as  chapter  13 
as  a  part  of  the  gener.il  Hankniptcv 
Hill." 

'file  Washington  rei)resentative  of 
the  National  Retail  Credit  .\s.socia- 
tion  asked  several  (|uestions  con¬ 
cerning  wage  earner  settlements, 
some  of  which,  together  with  Rep¬ 
resentative  Chandler’s  answers,  are 
repnKluced  here: 

Question  :  "What  would  you  sug¬ 
gest.  Mr.  Chandler,  a  debtor  should 
do  if  he  wishes  to  avail  himself  of 
the  procedure  of  chapter  13  and  is 
not  informed  as  to  how  to  go  about 
it?" 

Ans7ver:  "Any  referee  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  will  gladly  furnish  debtors 
with  full  information  as  to  this  pro- 
cetlure.  Go  to  the  office  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Federal  District  Court  in 
your  city,  get  from  him  the  name 
and  address  of  the  referee  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  nearest  to  you  atid  then  con¬ 
sult  him  as  to  what  to  do.  If  the 
office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  your  state 
is  not  located  in  your  city  or  town, 
simply  pick  out  the  largest  city  in 
your  state,  address  a  letter  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  in  that  city  and  ask  him  for 
the  name  and  address  of  the  nearest 
referee  in  bankruptcy  to  you.  The 
referee  will  help  you.  He  is  there 
for  that  pur]X)se.” 

Question :  "How  is  a  referee  in 


D«nv«r  Exacts  $50  Liconsa 
Fm  for  Instailmmit  Sailing 

The  city  of  Denver  now  re¬ 
quires  a  $50  license  fee  of 
merchants  who  make  install¬ 
ment  plan  sales  and  of  loan 
companies.  This  new  reve¬ 
nue-raising  measure  will  he 
fought  in  court,  Denver  re¬ 
tailers  say. 


bankruptcy  remunerated  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  and  what  change,  if  any,  do 
you  suggest  in  that  resjject,  Mr. 
Chandler  ?” 

Anszver:  “Referees  in  bankruptcy 
are  paid  upon  the  fee  basis  but  1 
believe  that  Senate  2550,  introduced 
by  .Senator  .\shurst  on  June  5.  1939. 
at  the  re<iue.st  of  .Attorney  General 
.Murphy,  and  placing  referees  upon 
a  salary  basis,  instead  of  fees  as  at 
pre.sent,  will  greatly  help  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Bankruptcy  .Act. 
particularly  wage  earner  settlements 
through  chapter  13.” 

Question:  "Have  you  any  other 
amendments  or  changes  to  suggest. 
.Mr.  Chandler?” 

.Ins7i’er:  "I  believe  that  the 

Court  .Administration  .Act.  which  I 
introduced  and  which  was  ])assed 
in  the  fir.st  .session  of  this  Congress. 


A  JOINT  advertising  committee 
representing  on  a  national 
scale  view]x)ints  of  various  in¬ 
terested  groups  is  announced  by  the 
National  Consumer-Retailer  Coun¬ 
cil. 

The  purjx)se  of  the  committee,  as 
stated  by  Harold  Brightman,  vice 
president  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  chairman  of  the 
Council,  will  l)e  to  promote  the  use 
of  "more  truthful  and  factual  infor¬ 
mation  in  advertising.” 

Representatives  of  more  than  a 
dozen  national  groups  will  collabo¬ 
rate  in  the  work  of  the  committee, 
the  Council  says.  These  groups  rep- 


will  greatly  help  to  speed  up  and 
make  uniform  bankruptcy  pro¬ 
cedure.  It  .should  also  help  to  un¬ 
cover  defects  in  bankruptcy  and 
thereby  suggest  amendments  which 
will  strengthen  the  act.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Credit  .Association,  at 
its  convention  in  .San  Francisco  on 
June  21  last,  advocated  the  estab- 
lisment  of  an  official  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  •)f  Justice  to  coordinate  and 
make  uniform  bankruptcy  pro¬ 
cedure.  rile  Court  .Administration 
.\ct  is  a  long  .steji  in  that  direction. 
.Several  other  suggestions  have  been 
sent  to  me  in  letters,  such  as  amend¬ 
ments  placing  some  further  measure 
of  control  with  the  court  as  to  se¬ 
cured  debts  ill  wage  earner  settle¬ 
ments  and  e.xtending  the  obligations 
of  endorsers,  co-makers  and  guar¬ 
antors  of  notes  of  debtors  when  a 
wage  earner  e.xtension  jilan  has  been 
placed  ill  ojieration.  I  lielieve  that 
the  major  olijections,  however,  at 
least  at  this  time,  will  be  sufficiently 
met  by  enactment  of  the  .Ashurst 
measure  and  by  ])lacing  within  the 
Department  of  Justice  an  official 
who  will  give  his  entire  time  to  co¬ 
ordinating  and  making  uniform 
bankruptcy  procedure,  though  it 
does  seem  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  reduce  the  cost  of  wage 
earner  settlements  under  chapter  13 
as  much  as  jiossible.” 


resent  organized  consumers,  organ¬ 
ized  retailers,  and  the  advertising 
industry,  represented  by  advertising 
agencies  and  national  magazines. 

Pointing  out  that  the  National 
Consumer-Retailer  Council  is  not 
set  up  to  advocate  any  particular 
point  of  view,  Mr.  Brightman  said 
it  constitutes  a  "forum.”  "We  have 
learned  during  our  two  years  of  ex- 
lierience  that  through  frank  discus¬ 
sion  around  the  Council  table  does 
come  mutual  understanding  upon 
which  a  program  can  be  based  to 
insure  an  economic  development 
satisfactory  to  all  interests  con¬ 
cerned.” 


National  Consumer-Retailer  Council 
Forms  Committee  on  Advertising 
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THE  PROMISES  CUSTOMERS  DON’T  ALWAYS  KEEP/ 


1  Mrs.  Jones  makes  a  time  payment  purchase. 
She’s  promised  to  make  regular  payments,  but 
you  need,  oE  course,  a  ledger  record.  Kolectrol 
!>upplies  ledger,  automatic  due>date  tickler,  auto¬ 
matic  delinquent  hie,  and  automatic  collection 
follow-up  —  all  in  a  single  record! 


.r  \  v'*  ‘V:- 


2  Mrs.  Jones  promised  to  make  each  payment 
when  due.  Instalvelopes  make  it  easy  for  her 
N.  to  pay  you  first,  combining  customer’s  pay- 
ment  record,  store  posting  coupons,  pre- 
N.  addressed  return  envelopes,  plus  adver- 
rising  —  all  in  a  single  unit! 


SEE  HOW  THE  NEW 
AMAZING  KOLECTROL 
SYSTEM  DEVELOPED  BY 
REMINGTON  RAND  HAS 
SOLVED  ALL  3  PHASES 
OF  INSTALMENT  AC¬ 
COUNTING  FOR  LARGE 
AND  SMALL  RETAILERS 
IN  ALL  SECTIONS  OF  THE 
NATION  —  PROFITABLY! 


If 


3  Mrs.  Jones  needs  reminders  of  her  promise  to 
pay,  when  delinquent.  Averages  prove  that  4  and 
U  collection  notices  are  required  per  instalment 
account.  Colvelopes  are  the  least  eapensive,  most  / 
effective  delinquent  notices,  combining  printed  X 
notice,  outgoing  envelope,  and  pre-addressed  re-  yr 
turn  envelope— tf//  in  a  single  unit!  Save  50% yr 
postage.  Eliminate  95%  of  detail. 


Without  cost  or  oUigation  you  can  get  all  the 
facts  on  how  to  rid  your  business  of  wasteful, 
thieving  "Lazy  Dollars.”  They’re  hidden  in  your 
stock-,  sales-,  purchasing-,  accounts  receivable-, 
and  personnel  records.  Let  the  Remington  Rand 
representative  show  you  how  Kardez  Visible  Sys- 
rems  of  Business  Control  will  eliminate  the  "Lazy 
Dollar”  drain  on  your  profits. 


Time  payment  selling  is  one  of 
the  increasing  sources  of  store 
earnings  today,  providing  1)  that 
average  care  is  given  the  granting 
of  credit,  2)  that  record  keeping 
systems  are  efficient,  and  3)  that 
timely  collection  effort  is  used  to 
reduce  delinquencies  and  had  debt 
losses. 

TRIPLE  SAVINGS 

The  Kolectrol  system,  as  now 
in  use  by  prominent  retailers 

everywhere,  warrants  profitable  returns  for  all  stores,  contemplating 
or  operating,  instalment  plans.  Kolectrol’s  triple  savings  accrue  from 
the  Kolectrol  visible  ledger  for  rigid  control,  the  Instalvelope  bringing 
payments  in  when  due,  and  Colvelopes  for  effectively  prompting  the 
delinquents  with  minimum  collection  expense. 

FREE 

Write  today  for  your  free  study  of  Management  Controller  No.  528 
outlining  the  complete  story  of  the  operating  advantages  and  savings 
of  the  now  famous  Kolectrol  system  of  time  payment  accounting. 

A  special  feature  is  flexibility.  Expansion,  as  accounts  grow,  is  natural. 
No  upsets  in  routing  or  rearrangement  of  existing  accounts.  Send  today 
for  full,  free  details.  You’ll  be  fascinated  by  the  simplicity  and  profit 
possibilities  inherent  in  the  Kolectrol  system  that  makes  customers  keep 
their  payment  "promises”* 
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CORSETS 

HOSIERY 

LINGERIE 

By  PEARL  BERRY 


Fabric  Backs  a  Predicted 

ITH  the  established  fact  that 
the  “little”  corset  did  its  job 
in  promoting  corset  conscious¬ 
ness,  but  is,  itself,  now  “out”,  we 
are  now  faced  with  a  new  season  of 
more  control.  For  more  control  we 
are  going  to  have,  say  corset  de¬ 
signers,  more  boning  and  more 
fabrics  for  a  flatter  backline. 

There  will  be  no  more  weight, 
we  hear,  in  the  new  garments,  but 
there  will  be  firmer  foundations  and 
girdles  because  of  longer  lengths 
and  short  boning  directly  below  the 
longer  waistline.  The  coming  sea¬ 
son’s  garments  are  a  direct  departure 
from  those  offered  last  year.  The 
silhouette  has  settled  down  into 
sensible  lines  and  there  is  no  earthy 
reason  for  any  woman  to  be  fitted 
into  an  uncomfortable  garment. 
Well  trained  corset  fitters  are  not 
going  to  allow  customers  to  buy 
sizes  too  small  in  order  to  please  the 
woman  who  has  the  mistaken  idea 
that  measurement  makes  chic.  Cor¬ 
set  schools  this  season  should  be 
very  ^xjpular  with  salesj^eople  who 
w’ant  to  keep  up  with  e.xpert  fitting 


New  Note  for  Spring 

of  the  new  lowered  moulded  waist¬ 
line.  Illusion,  say  designers,  is  the 
big  thing  of  the  season.  With 
dresses  and  coats  adding  fullness  in 
the  right  places  and  placing  draping 
at  the  hips,  corsets  need  not  go  to 
extremes. 

It’s  going  to  be  a  big  pantie  sea¬ 
son,  say  some  in  the  industry,  and 
others  say  they  believe  it  will  be 
about  on  a  par  with  last  year.  The 
distinction  seems  to  be  in  the  fact 
that  those  who  believe  in  them  and 
push  them  or  put  in  improvements, 
find  healthy  business  on  them.  Those 
conscious  of  the  corset  wardrobe 
idea  find  them  a  natural  and  those 
who  carry  them  in  stock  to  answer 
a  demand  do  just  that  and  only  that. 

GarniMts  Ar*  Longer 

.\t  a  recent  press  showing  of  cor¬ 
sets  by  Warner  Brothers,  there  w’as 
a  noticeable  increase  in  the  lengths 
of  garments.  Also  the  Stay-Up-Tops 
wi'i  e  heightened.  Bones  were  added 
immediately  below  the  lowered 
waistlines  and  reinforcements  were 


put  inside  elastic  portions  to  give 
a  sleeker  fit  over  the  hips.  More 
control  was  definitely  the  keynote 
of  the  line. 

The  new  corselettes  in  the  line 
had  separating  Talons  for  the  new 
“don  like  a  coat”  idea.  The  Talon 
reached  up  to  the  bra  line.  As  to 
cloth  backs,  this  concern  believes 
that  material  to  the  waistline  and 
elastic  in  the  skirt  gives  all  the  con¬ 
trol  necessary  and  all  women  can 
stand.  It  was  pointed  out  that  many 
women,  particularly  the  junior  type 
figures,  have  been  asking  for  cloth 
l)acks  in  departments  but  more  often 
than  not  are  sold  elastic  backs  and 
many  times  are  not  aware  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  of  elastic. 

Many  models  had  short  lacings  at 
the  back  which  allow  for  at  least  a 
two  inch  adjustment,  lessening  of 
course  the  alteration  problem  for 
women  who  want  their  waistlines 
streamlined.  Mrs.  Cromwell  of 
Warner’s  told  us  the  foundation 
garment  really  made  the  corset  in¬ 
dustry'  what  it  is  today.  She  re¬ 
minded  us  that  when  a  woman  buys 
a  foundation  garment,  she  must 
have  her  right  size,  while  the  woman 
buying  a  girdle  will  almost  always 
buy  a  size  or  two  too  small. 

Warner's  believe  the  larger 
woman  is  not  getting  all  the  atten¬ 
tion  in  departments  she  deserves. 
She  should  l)e  sold  in  a  separate 
section  which  should  he  designed  for 
and  devoted  to  her.  Too  often  the 
junior  is  given  special  attention ;  but 
the  type  of  garment  she  buys  does 
nut  make  the  lasting  friends  the 
larger  one  does  when  it  is  intelli¬ 
gently  sold  and  time  is  generously 
si')ent  to  make  satisfactory  sales. 
The  junior  can  be  quickly  sold  hut 
youthful  memories  can  l)e  as  fleet¬ 
ing. 

A  new  extremely  long  corselette 
is  put  into  this  line  this  season. 
Along  with  it  goes  the  advice 
not  to  carry  a  large  stock  of  these 
models  but  rather  one  or  two  of 
each  size  dejiending  upon  the  store. 
Years  of  exj^rience  in  the  industry- 
have  proven  that  stores  do  get  cus¬ 
tomers  w’ho  are  very  tall  and  very- 
long  waisted.  But  the  demand  is 
small  so  it  takes  only  a  few  gar¬ 
ments  to  fill  the  needs  of  such  fig¬ 
ures. 

A  new  pantie  with  Stay-Up-Top 
has  added  short  boning  directly  be¬ 
low  the  waistline.  It  has  the  long 
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leg  witli  garters.  The  women  of  the 
press  w’ere  pretty  generally  in  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  delights  of  having 
pantie  girdles  in  the  corset  ward¬ 
robe.  .Ml  agreed  that  in  tr\-ing  the 
many  which  are  on  the  market,  they 
found  that  the  long  legged  models 
could  not  l)e  comfortably  worn 
without  garters.  Only  the  ven,-  short 
leg  can  be  worn  without  rolling  un¬ 
less  anchored  to  stockings. 

♦  *  * 

.■Xny  juniors  who  may  come  in  for 
the  wasp-waist  girdles  for  their 
evening  frocks,  can  be  fitted  in  the 
basque  brassiere  if  stocks  of  the  little 
corsets  have  become  depleted,  is  a 
suggestion  given  to  this  column. 

*  *  * 

Op«n  Forum  on  Corsots 

We  have  invited  corset  manu¬ 
facturers  and  buyers  to  join  in  a 
sort  of  oi^en  forum  for  the  purpose 
of  discussion  of  corset  problems. 
The  results  of  this  invitation  will  be 


Hosiery  '^Pop- 


published  in  The  Corset  and 
Brassiere  Preview — to  be  released 
in  January — and  in  the  February 
issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

Many  interesting  letters  have 
been  sent  in  covering  diverse  topics. 
.Ml  corset  buyers  in  our  memlKT 
stores  are  invited  to  send  in  com¬ 
ments  to  this  dejiartment.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  forum  is  to  determine,  if 
possible,  what  manufacturers  and 
buyers  can  do  to  increase  corset 
business.  Touching  lightly  on  some 
of  the  comments  which  have  already 
come  in,  we  list  a  few  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  :  Pro  and  con  on  more  fre¬ 
quent  promotions ;  smaller  ads  and 
more  fretjuent ;  fewer  lines ;  fewer 
numbers  in  lines ;  more  frequent 
ordering ;  separate  sections  for 
larger  sizes  as  well  as  juniors :  com- 
lating  house  to  house  selling :  more 
fashion  in  corset  ads.  These  topics 
may  suggest  to  you  comments  for 
these  columns.  Your  letter  should 
not  reach  us  later  than  January  2nd. 

Discussed 


BrakM  on  Production 

Curtailment  of  production  is  being 
advised  by  the  National  Association 
of  Hosiery  Manufacturers.  They 
recommend  a  normal  capacity  pro¬ 
duction  of  75  percent  of  maximum, 
also  planning  to  restrict  production 
at  ix»ints  in  the  calendar  where  val¬ 
leys  of  demand  occur.  They  point 
out  that  shipments  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1939  showed  the  largest 
volume  in  the  history  of  the  industry 
for  a  similar  period,  but  that  it 
learned  that  big  shipments  do  not 
necessarily  make  for  good  business. 
It  is  the  price,  they  remind  us,  at 
which  the  goods  are  sold  which 
counts.  They  mention  the  rapid  rise 
of  silk  prices  in  the  last  two  months 
and  while  everyone  in  the  industry 
is  aware  of  the  situation,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  price  adjustments 
must  necessarily  come  from  manu¬ 
facturers. 

''Hosiery  of  tho  Month" 

.\  plan  put  into  effect  in  the  New 
York  City  shops  of  Kayser  during 
the  Christmas  season  was  called  the 
“Hosiery  of  The  Month  Club”  and 


Anyone  having  trouble  at 
present  with  pop-outs  will  find 
this  report  of  the  United  States 
Testing  Co.  of  interest. 

.A  pop-out,  they  explain,  is  the 
lK>pular  name  assigned  in  hosiery 
vernacular  to  a  hole  in  hosiery’  fabric 
which  has  just  popped  through  or 
out.  It  is  usually,  they  e.xplain, 
several  wales  wide  and  in  severe 
cases  shows  broad  runs  up  and 
down  from  the  hole.  The  report 
goes  on  to  say,  “The  scattered  loca¬ 
tion  in  its  occurrence  in  the  stocking 
often  causes  the  mill  man  to  believe 
that  they  are  acid  spots.  Careful 
tests  for  excess  acidity  or  alkalinity 
show  that  these  are  not  the  cause. 
Microscopical  e.xaminations  do  not 
throw  much  light  on  the  difficulties 
inasmuch  as  most  of  the  evidence  is 
destroyed  at  the  ‘pop’.  However, 
similar  holes  can  In?  produced  by 
jHilled  threads  cTilled  ‘snagging’. 
Here  in  the  particular  course  in 
which  the  snag  occurs,  the  loops 
are  distorted  and  made  small  and 
the  course  thread  is  taut  on  both 
sides  of  the  pull. 

“When  any  pressure  is  applied 
against  this  portion  of  the  fabric, 
either  during  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facturing  or  in  use,  this  particular 


thread  will  break  and  cause  a  pop. 
The  epidemic  is  probably  caused  by 
some  definite  style  number  or  tyjH; 
of  hosiery  being  unusually  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  snagging.  This  might  take 
place  in  the  dyeing  operation  so  that 
when  this  style  is  stretched  in  Imard- 
ing,  the  taut  thread  is  broken.  It  is 
doubtful  if  many  pops  are  caused 
by  the  different  types  of  pretreat¬ 
ment  of  the  yarns  or  by  the  final 
finish  applied  to  the  dyed  hosiery." 


though  a  Christmas  gift  idea  was 
not  limited  to  the  Christmas  season. 
( )ne  may  subscribe  to  the  Club, 
designating  the  name  of  a  recipient 
who  is  to  receive  a  package  contain¬ 
ing  three  pairs  of  hose  especially 
gift  wrapped  with  greeting  card. 
Each  month  following  for  five 
months  a  special  gift  hox  containing 
three  pairs  of  hose  making  18  pairs 
of  hose  to  comprise  the  gift.  Nice 
lutsband  to  wife  idea. 

{ContiiiucJ  on  page  34) 
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Colon  for  Spring 

As  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the 
year  hosiery  interest  is  centered  in 
the  new  colors  for  Spring.  defi¬ 
nite  trend  toward  lighter  shacles  is 
noted  ami  we  hear  criticism  about 
the  colors  not  being  as  lively  as 
those  of  the  past  season  and  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  diversity  in 
the  range.  The  ten  new  colors  fea¬ 
tured  on  the  confidential  advatice 
hosiery  card  of  the  Textile  Color 
Card  Asscx'iation  carry  names  which 
they  say  reflect  the  tonal  (jualities. 

The  ten  colors  are: 

Joyous,  a  glowing  rosy  beige. 

Lively,  a  warm  medium  beige. 

Serene,  a  tender  light  beige. 

Demure,  a  soft  medium  beige. 

Dynamic,  a  sparkling  golden  tan. 

Magnetic,  a  vivacious  brownish 
lieige. 

Audacious,  a  glamorous  sunblush 
shade. 

Flirtations,  a  dashing  sunburnt 
tone. 

Pensive,  a  gentle  light  beige. 

Languid,  a  discreet  medium  beige. 

Hoover 

The  new  Spring  and  Summer 
colors  in  the  HcK)ver  line  include: 

Blond,  a  soft  light  Ixige. 

Formal,  a  new  evening  shade  with 
pale  apricot  tint. 

Sunkist,  a  light  suntan  with  an 
orange  cast. 

Sunlite,  a  new  sun  shade. 

Sungold,  a  lively  golden  cast. 

Tanglo,  a  warm  tan  beige. 

Classic,  a  cool  gray  beige. 

Elusive,  a  sunburnt  tone. 

Spice,  a  rosy  terra  cotta. 

Gleaming,  a  lively  beige. 

General 

Tang,  a  coral  beige  for  pastels 
and  white.  Good  with  orange, 
coral  and  melon  shades,  light 
greens  and  blues. 

Honey,  a  golden  nude  for  lemon, 
sun  yellow,  fire  red,  lime  and 
bright  greens.  .Accents  brown, 
navy  and  black. 

Lassie,  a  light  sunny  beige  for 
pastels  and  prints.  Accents 
blues  and  greens  and  blends 
with  melon,  red  and  tans. 

Favour,  a  delicate  rosy  beige  that 
blends  with  rose,  red,  wine  and 
raspberry.  Also  for  grey,  all 
blues  and  Turftan  shoes. 

Sunset,  a  sunny  nude  for  dusty 


pink,  dusty  and  c(»ral  rose, 
browns  and  wine.  .Accents 
blue-green  shades  and  white. 

Bask,  a  subtle  mauve  beige  for 
(juiet  blend  w’ith  rosy  beige  and 
browns,  navy  and  black.  Good 
with  the  smoky  tones. 

Spur,  a  pale  neutral  beige  for 
Malilm  beige  shoes,  banana, 
bisquette  and  light  I)eiges. 
Also  for  grey  and  pastels. 

Corosan,  a  light  golden  beige  im- 
lK)rtant  for  yellow,  gold,  nile 
and  mossy  greens.  For  golden 
browns  and  white. 

Dune,  a  medium  beige  for  wear 
with  tan  atid  brown,  navy  and 
black.  Trim  with  dark  red  and 
bright  colors. 

Turftan,  an  animated  suntan  for 
sjx)rts  colors  and  white  and 
Turftan  shoes.  For  rust,  navy 
and  black. 

Cataieha,  a  parma  rose  beige  that 
blends  with  mauve  pinks  and 
rose,  violet  blues  and  cyclamen. 
Accents  aqua  and  navy. 

Sunter,  a  light  taupe  heige  blend 
for  taupe,  black,  navy  and 
brown.  A  shade  for  conserva¬ 
tive  wear. 

Rollins 

Prominent  in  this  line  are  under¬ 
tones  of  mauvy  rose,  clear  rose,  gold 
and  tan : 

Gleam,  a  peachbloom  tone. 

Glitter,  a  glittering  heige. 

Drift,  a  tone  of  sheer  sunlight. 

Puff,  a  classic  beige. 

Froth,  a  light  nude  Ixige. 

Float,  a  misty,  rosy  skintone. 

Glisten,  a  glistening  rosy  beige. 

Glow,  a  glowing,  smoky  tone. 

Bubble,  a  buoyant,  mauvy  rose 
tone. 

Foam,  a  light,  illusive  mauve 
beige. 

Munsingwear 

Fndeavor  has  been  made  by  this 
hou.se  toward  sweetly  feminine 
shades  with  a  hint  of  the  costume 
color  to  round  out  the  color  picture : 

Cupid,  a  sprightly  melon  heart 
tone. 

Flirt,  a  vivacious  hurnt  beige. 

Sxoeetlieart,  a  coral  beige. 

If 'ink,  a  blued  dusty  rose. 

Rendezvous,  for  wear  with  violet 
tones  medium  and  dusty  blues. 

Honeymoon,  a  tender,  honey 
Ixige. 


Thrill,  con.servative  tan. 

Ecstasy,  a  gay  sunny  beige. 

Sentiment,  a  light  natural  Ijeige. 

Beau,  a  light  taupe. 

Archer 

•Archer  suggests  the  glowing 
shades  of  golden  ca.st  for  double 
duty,  for  white  and  casual  costumes 
and  for  fresh  contrast  with  blue, 
bluish  green,  melon  and  neutral 
tones : 

Blonde,  a  light  tan  beige. 

Sunbeam,  a  golden  suntan  beige. 

Torchy,  a  lively  sunburnt  shade. 

Echo,  a  pinky  sun  kissed  beige. 

Puff,  a  light  mauve  beige. 

Bouquet,  lilting  rosy  l)eige. 

Rosetime,  a  dusty  rose  beige. 

Glow,  a  glowing  beige. 

Tempo,  soft  medium  beige. 

Sandy,  a  parchment  beige  blend. 

Huffman 

Here  is  an  abundance  of  beiges 
with  mauve,  rose,  gold  and  melon 
in  undertone. 

Gleam,  a  gleaming  rosy  beige. 

Viva,  a  vivacious  burnished  Ixige. 

Area,  a  light  airy  beige. 

Medley,  a  beige  in  the  bois  de 
rose  family. 

Sunny,  a  light  rosy  beige  with 
slight  blue  undertone. 

Flight,  a  greyed  beige  with  mauve 
undertone. 

Encore,  a  light  medium  beige. 

Bubble,  an  ecru  beige. 

Cheer,  a  gay  nude. 

Tricky,  a  melon  beige. 

Shaleen 

Zing,  recommended  for  all  pas¬ 
tels.  esiiecially  blue,  white  and 
melon  tones.  For  gold,  cara¬ 
mel  and  navy. 

Revel,  recommended  for  Turftan 
shoes,  white  and  rust.  .Accents 
bright  green,  royal,  navy  and 
black. 

Xcctar,  recommended  for  pastels 
and  white,  light  greens  and 
hlues.  For  orange,  coral  and 
melon  shades. 

Ballad,  recommended  for  dusty 
rose  and  rose  beiges,  wine  and 
cocoa  shades,  greenish  blues, 
navy  and  grey. 

Carmen,  recommended  for  rosy 
tones,  red  and  white,  coral  and 
violet  pink,  aqua,  misty  and 
clear  blues. 

Basque,  recommended  for  lieige 
shoes  and  costumes  and  for 
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"LAsting  beAuty” 

Enchanting  beauty,  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  needs  of  the  fabric  and  the 
qualities  of  appearance  desired, 

.  is  sealed  into  the  fibres  for  all 

the  prolonged  wearing  life  these  ^ 
fine  finishes  assure.  ^ 


SCHOllER  BROS.,  INC  •  Mfrs.  •  Tiitlli  Soaps,  Softimrs,  Oils,  Fiaishts  •  Colliis  aod  Westnoriland  Sts.,  Pbila.,  Pa.  •  St.  Catharims,  Oitarii,  CsuNa 
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clear  pastels.  Highlights 
brown,  navy  and  black. 

Bolero,  recommended  for  tile, 
rust,  golden  and  dark  browns. 
Contrasts  with  grey  and  beige, 
navy  and  black. 

Vagabond,  recommended  for 
mimosa  golds,  melon,  lime  and 
mossy  green.  Accents  blues, 
navy,  brown  and  black. 

Lore,  recommended  for  violet 
toned  blues,  mauve,  cyclamen 
and  parma  rose.  Complements 
grey,  navy  and  black. 

Ronii,  recommended  for  all  blues, 
smoky  tones  and  grey,  rosy 
beige  and  l)erry  tones,  green 
and  Turf  tan. 

Nolde  &  Horst 

Nolde  &  Horst  offer  two  groups 
of  colors,  neutral  stocking  shades  to 
blend  with  neutral  costumes  and  off¬ 
set  bright  accessories ;  and  Sun- 
touched  colors,  to  accent  neutral 
costumes  and  blend  with  accent 
colors.  The  neutrals  are: 

Greige,  suave  blend  for  grey  and 
beige  woolens.  Offsets  dark 
brown  or  bright  red  accessories. 
Pan  Tan,  neutral  beige  for  khaki 
shades  and  soldier  blues.  Mid¬ 
season  color  for  the  dark  cos¬ 
tume. 

Blonde,  nude  tone  for  honey  tans, 
peach  l)eiges.  Contrast  for 
green,  red  and  blue  accessories. 
Rosedust,  subtle  blend  for  rose- 
tans  and  pink  beiges.  Comple¬ 
ments  black,  grey,  navy. 

Clover,  mauve  beige  for  the  new 
violet-pinks.  Blends  with  wine, 
fuchsia,  magenta,  purple. 

Mist  Pink,  subtle  shade  for  light 
prints,  dusty  pastels.  Accents 
black,  violet  blues. 

The  Suntouched  colors  are: 

Butterfly,  pale  apricot  tone  for 
evening  and  summer.  Accents 
grey,  dusty  blue.  Blends  with 
apricot,  orange,  shrimp. 

Sun  Pink,  vivacious  color.  Blends 
with  coral,  accents  white  or 
grey.  Smart  with  dusty,  pale 
blue. 

Sun  d’or,  tinged  with  gold, 
blends  with  yellow.  Accents 
pimento  red,  lime  green. 
Sunstraw,  burnt  lieige  for  gold  or 
brown.  Smart  with  black  pat¬ 
ent.  Accents  oatmeal,  grey, 
navy. 


Sunbronze ,  smart  blend  for  cop¬ 
per-tans.  Accents  white,  light 
prints,  grey  or  beige. 

Suntang,  orange  tan  for  light 
prints,  white  or  navy.  Accents 
brown,  blends  with  orange. 

Larkwood 

Minuet,  light  nude  beige  blend 
for  beige  shoes  and  costumes. 
For  evening  wear  with  all  pas¬ 
tels.  Cosmopolitan  with  black, 
navy  and  brown. 

Calico,  sunburn  beige  for  orange 
and  geranium  tones,  bright 
greens  and  blues,  and  Turftan 
shoes.  Accents  black,  navy  and 
white. 

Polka,  warm  blush  beige  for 
dusty  rose  and  dusty  blue,  rosy 
tans,  crimson  red,  black  and 
navy.  Accent  for  pinks.  For 
resort  and  white. 

Rebel,  frail  violety  rose  nude  for 


This  long  to  short  promotion  of 
socks  by  Lord  &  Taylor  makes  ad¬ 
mirable  use  of  central  focus  with 
equal  emphasis  from  that  point  to 
each  item  pictured. 


every  blue,  violet  and  cyclamen, 
the  greys  and  greyed  greens. 
For  wine,  crimson  red  and 
black. 

Locket,  peach  beige  blend  for 
I)each  and  melon  tones,  yellow 
and  gold,  lime  and  moss  green 
shades.  Accents  linen  and  navy 
blues.  A  resort  shade. 

Morning  Glory,  pastel  blue-grey 
blends  with  blue-greys  and 
blues  of  grey,  smoky,  light, 
medium  violet  cast.  A  resort 
shade. 

Rosebud,  delicate  sunny  nude 
perfect  for  all  reds,  orange  and 
coral  tones.  Accents  blues  and 
greys.  For  white,  wine  and 
Turftan  shoes. 

Sachet,  versatile  light  beige  for 
all  blues  esjiecially  the  violet 
toned.  Blend  for  violet  and 
fuchsia.  Complements  navy, 
brown  and  black. 

Victoria,  blued  rosy  beige  for 
dusty  and  mauve  roses,  pinks 
and  wine,  cyclamen  and  violet. 
For  all  green-blues,  navy  and 
white. 

Bonnet,  classic  suntan  beige  com¬ 
plements  the  new  tan  family, 
the  greys  and  maroon  reds.  A 
volume  color  for  navy,  black, 
brow’ll  and  white. 

Nylon  News 

Information  conies  to  us  from  the 
du  Pont  Wilniington  offices  that 
production  on  Nylon  yarn  was  to 
begin  on  December  15th  in  the  first 
of  their  new  units  at  Seaford,  Del. 
.Advancing  the  production  of  this 
yarn  several  weeks,  (scheduled 
originally  for  early  in  1940)  is  due 
to  the  completing  of  plans  earlier 
than  was  anticipated.  Capacity 
levels  will  not  lie  reached  for  several 
months,  they  say. 

The  opening  of  the  plant  climaxes 
a  ten-year  research  program.  Nylon 
fibres  for  textile  uses,  such  as  will 
be  manufactured  at  Seaford,  are 
wholly  man-made  and  have  no 
counterpart  in  nature.  One  of  its 
most  promising  uses  of  course  is  in 
hosiery.  Other  textile  applications, 
such  as  knit  goods,  underwear,  and 
woven  dress  goods  are  still  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  experimentation. 

The  plant,  when  in  complete 
operation,  will  produce  approxi¬ 
mately  four  million  pounds  of  nylon 
yarn  a  year.  .Xbout  800  workers 
w'ill  be  employed. 
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FABRICS 

By  WESTLAW  KEENE 


Groomed  for  1940  Grand  Notional,  King  Cotton  All  Set  to  Win  Waltz¬ 
ing  .  .  .  Filaments  and  Films,  Hollywood  and  Rayon  .  .  .  Silks  Shimmer 
in  Paris  Ateliers  .  .  .  Triumph  of  Thread;  300,000  Women  in  Million- 
Dollar  Contest  .  .  .  Buyers  of  136  Department  Stores  Interviewed  Re¬ 
garding  Fabric  Labeling  .  .  .  25,000  Stores  to  Be  Strongly  Linked  in 
Sewing  Week  .  .  .  Patterns  for  a  Window:  the  24  Prize  Winners. 


PRESENT  indications  are  that 
more  than  25,000  stores  will 
cooperate  in  promoting  the  sec¬ 
ond  National  Sew  and  Save  Week, 
to  l)e  held  in  1940.  Fehrnary  24th 
to  March  2nd.  Those  dates  were 
set  and  plans  were  made  only  after 
the  National  Needlecraft  Bureau 
had  solicited  suggestions  from  fabric, 
notion  and  pattern  buyers,  promo¬ 
tion  and  merchandise  managers, 
display  managers  and  other  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  18,023  stores  that  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  fir.st  annual  Sew  and 
Save  Week,  held  early  in  1939. 

A  feature  of  that  1939  promotion 
was  a  window  display  contest  in 
which  nearly  700  stores  competed. 
Similarly,  in  1940,  the  Week  will 
again  offer  jirizes  for  the  most  effec¬ 


tive  and  decorative  windows.  In 
the  "larger  store”  group  and  in  the 
“smaller  store”  classification  as 
well  there  will  be  awarded  several 
prizes  of  $100,  $50  and  so  on.  For 
details,  National  Needlecraft  Bu¬ 
reau.  385  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  Bureau  is  building  up  a  con¬ 
sumer  market  through  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Needlecraft  Guilds  in  cities, 
towns  and  villages  as  well ;  member¬ 
ship,  already  includes  two  million 
young  girls  and  housewives.  'I'hey 
will  actively  participate  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  Sew  and  Save  Week.  No 
question  about  that,  for  stores  re- 
pf)rt  the  1939  week  brought  gains 
in  ])iece  goods,  notions,  and  allied 
deiiartments  that  ranged  from  15% 
to  400%. 


Triumph  of  Thread — 300,000 
in  Miliion-Dollar  Contest 

New  York,  showmans’  paradise, 
offers  to  all  exhibitors  competition 
with  a  vengeance.  Especially 
marked  during  the  holiday  month 
of  December  when  smash  theatrical 
hits,  the  greatest  movie  houses  and 
.scores  of  night  clubs,  combine  to 
make  the  Great  White  Way  the 
world’s  center  of  fe.stivities.  Truly 
amazing  therefore  that  more  than 
2000  i)eople  a  day  attended  the 
National  Crochet  Exhibition  held  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  the  American 
Women's  Club.  The  subject  matter, 
as  well  as  the  geography,  were  on 
the  difficult  side  of  the  ledger :  many 
feel  no  more  thrill  about  crochet 


Finals  of  1939  All-Ameriran 
Crochet  Championship.  The 
National  Exhibition  recently 
held  in  New  York  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Women’s  Association  Cluh- 
house,  attracted  each  day  thou¬ 
sands  of  visitors  who  inspected 
appreciatively  the  aesthetic 
creations  of  thousands  of 
nimble-fingered  competitors, 
some  of  whom  were  men. 
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than  about  croquet  and,  again,  the 
building  of  the  famous  Woman’s 
Club  is  a  half-mile  or  so  off  the 
track  of  Great  White  Way  visitors. 

How  then  was  the  recent  crochet 
exhibition  put  over?  How  did  it 
come  about  that  life  and  drama  was 
breathed  for  many  millions  of 
.Americans,  men  as  well  as  women, 
into  such  prosaic  things  as  doilies, 
table-cloths  and  bedspreads?  An 
outline  of  the  promotional  technique 
employed  should  be  of  interest  to 
every  advertiser  and  retailer,  every 
industrialist,  publicist  and  showman, 
every  statesman,  psychologist  and 
sociologist  in  the  country — from 
Bruce  Barton  to  Darrjd  Zanuck, 
from  Margaret  Mitchell  to  Walter 
Winchell. 

Here  are  the  bare  bones  of  the 
story :  No  commercialism  was  ap¬ 
parent  in  any  part  of  the  crochet 
promotion.  All  entries  were  to  be 
made  of  mercerized  cotton,  but  no 
brand  names  were  stipulated.  Mrs. 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Jr.  officiated 
at  the  opening  by  presenting  their 
awards  to  the  winners,  an  event 
heard  over  a  Mutual  Broadcasting 
network.  In  the  finals  2300  women 
were  represented  by  entries,  but 
actually  the  number  of  contestants 
was  far  larger,  for  there  was,  as 
usual,  preliminary  ])articipation  in 
the  1800  state  and  county  fairs 
which  are  an  American  institution 
of  long  standing.  Crochet  contest¬ 
ants  at  such  fairs  must  win  first 
prize  to  become  eligible  for  the 
finals  held  at  the  National  Crochet 
Exhibition,  that  is  sponsored  by  the 
National  Crochet  Bureau  whose 
headquarters  are  in  New  York. 
More  than  300,000  women  competed 
in  this,  the  third  annual  contest. 
Since  it  is  estimated  that  the  aver¬ 
age  contestant  used  $3  worth  of 
thread,  then  the  contest  brought 
about  the  purchase  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  crochet  cotton. 

This  year  the  winner  of  the  first 
prize,  $250  and  a  trip  to  New  York, 
was  Mrs.  E.  N.  Noble  of  Minne¬ 
apolis.  She  won  with  a  magnificent 
10x6  banquet  cloth  worked  in  J. 
&  P.  Coats’  mercerized  crochet  cot¬ 
ton.  size  100.  Mrs.  Noble  dashed 
off  her  little  job  in  2500  hours  flat, 
having  put  into  the  cloth  she  created 
22  miles  of  thread  and  two  million 
stitches.  Met  in  New  York  by  a 
battalion  of  camera  men,  the  winner 
was  the  guest  of  the  Crochet  Bu¬ 


reau.  She  appeared  on  radio  broad¬ 
casts,  exhibited  her  prowess  to  news¬ 
reels,  received  telegraphed  congratu¬ 
lations  from  governors,  congress¬ 
men  and  mayors.  Thousands  of 
newspapers  ran  Mrs.  Noble’s  pic¬ 
ture  and  story,  while  retail  stores 
got  behind  the  promotion  with  ad¬ 
vertising,  windows  and  other  pro¬ 
motion,  in  which  they  were  aided  by 
the  Crochet  Bureau,  which  again 
supplied  to  stores — 2500  of  them — 
leaflets,  streamers,  pennants,  display 
cards  etc. 

There  were  40  other  winners,  of 
jirizes  ranging  from  $1  to  $50. 
Total  outlay  of  cash  for  prizes  was, 
however,  modest:  $1350.  Favorite 
of  the  rotogravure  editors  was  a 
crocheting  lumberjack,  John  Miller, 
of  Sacramento.  He  captured  the 
special  “For  Men  Only’’  prize  with 
his  l)edspread  which  had  previously 
taken  first  prize  in  an  Open  Cham¬ 
pionship,  for  in  California  his  chef 
d’oeuvre  competed  on  even  terms 
with  the  handicraft  of  women. 

To  recapitulate,  the  contest  un¬ 
deniably  did  much  to  make  America 
crochet-conscious.  Publicity  figures 
are  not  yet  available,  but  some  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  territory  covered  can  be 
gathered  from  a  few  statistics  relat¬ 
ing  to  last  year’s  contest  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  which  it  so  far  surpassed ;  in 
1938  news  of  the  Second  National 
Crochet  Contest  reached  an  esti¬ 
mated  147,181,786  people;  news 
stories  in  1412  newspapers;  radio 
programs  listened  to  by  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  approximately  74  millions; 
the  newsreel  story  unwound  in  6028 
theatres  .  .  .  That’s  tellin’  the  world, 
eh ! 

Rayon  Filaments  About  Films 

Paris,  apparently  undismayed, 
stages  its  mid-season  openings  as 
usual,  but  there  is  reason  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Viscose  Corporation’s  belief 
that  Hollywood  will  rise  sharply  as 
a  center  of  style  origination.  Pierre 
Sillan,  the  Corporation’s  fabric 
creator,  has  been  working  on  the 
West  Coast  with  the  top-notch  de¬ 
signers  of  Paramount,  Columbia, 
Universal.  RKO  and  other  picture- 
])roducers.  Tie-ups  have  been  made 
and  shortly  a  series  of  pictures  will 
present  original  fashions  of  Crown 
Tested  Rayon  Fabrics. 

In  merchandising  the  fashions 
featured  in  the  pictures,  American 


Viscose  plans  to  lay  down  a  barrage 
of  advertising  that  will  reach  nine 
million  people.  The  clothes  will  be 
presented  by  retail  stores  coinci¬ 
dentally  with  the  release  of  the  fea¬ 
ture  pictures.  There  will  be  appro¬ 
priate  window  displays  ahd  promo¬ 
tions  which  will  have  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  theaters. 

Silk:  Paris  Mid-S*ason  Oponings 

Emphasis  on  silk  crepes,  most 
popular  silk  fabrics  in  the  collec¬ 
tions.  Crepes  for  every  kind  of 
costume.  Silk  jersey,  silk  satin  and 
other  supple  silks  win  a  high  rating 
with  Molyneux,  Lanvin,  Piguet. 
Patou  chooses  crepe  de  chine  for  a 
series  of  daytime  dresses  as  does 
Bruyere,  while  Schiaparelli  and 
Lanvin  present  figured  crepe  for  in¬ 
formal  evening  wear. 

Silk  jersey  continues  in  popu¬ 
larity  with  the  French  houses,  less 
for  daytime  dresses  than  for  dinner 
and  the  evening.  Alix,  its  chief  ex- 
jKment,  uses  it  in  a  light  weight 
“tulle  silk  jersey’’,  often  combining 
it  with  other  fabrics,  as  in  a  gown 
with  trailing  skirt  of  jersey  joined 
with  a  black  wool  hip-length  bodice. 
There  is  .Mix's  formal  gown  of 
white  silk  jersey  with  Grecian  dra¬ 
pery.  There  are  Heim  and  Lelong, 
in  whose  collections  jersey  appears 
oftenest  in  black.  Rosevienne  em¬ 
ploys  jersey  for  both  afternoon  and 
dinner  gowns,  while  Paquin,  Schia¬ 
parelli  and  Rosevienne  lean  to  it  for 
formal  afternoons. 

Lelong’s  outstanding  afternoon 
gown  is  long-sleeved,  and  of  a  silk 
fabric  long  associated  with  sports: 
shantung.  The  same  couturier 
shows  daytime  jacket  ensembles  of 
printed  silk  twills  looking  toward 
our  American  resort  season  and 
spring  in  town. 

As  to  color,  the  leadership  of 
black  in  the  Paris  oi^enings  is  close¬ 
ly  disputed  by  blue:  “alerte  blue’’, 
Mediterranean  and  royal  blues, 
“tempered  steel  blue”,  “off-blue”, 
some  grayish  aviation  blues  and 
navies.  Close  behind  the  blues 
comes  a  wide  assortment  of  browns, 
ranging  from  ultra-light  beige  to 
caramel  and  cinnamon.  There  is  the 
yellow  of  gold,  lemon,  tortoise  shell ; 
reds  from  lacquer  to  rust.  Green 
and  gray  are  war  reminiscent — 
cruiser,  airplane  and  gunmetal  gray, 
verdigris  and  camouflage  green. 

{Continued  on  page  42) 
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Ktt.  VS.  Pu.  O0„  TAtON.  lac. 


HERE  ARE  typical  examples— picked  from  thousands— of  four 
year  increases  in  their  TALON  Fastener  sales. 


RETAILER  A  —  Sales  increased  from 
$70.00  to  $2,833.00.  Population  of 
city  11,000. 


RETAILER  D  —  Sales  increased  from 
$955.00  to  $9,666.00.  Population  of 
city  270,000. 


RETAILER  R  —  Sales  increased  from 
$7 19.00  to  $4,160.00.  Population  of 
city  46,000. 


RETAILER  E  —  Sales  increased  from 
$1,447.00  to  $13,333.00.  Popula¬ 
tion  of  city  670,000. 


RETAILER  C  —  Sales  increased  from 
$1,912.00  to  $9,500.00.  Population 
of  city  110,000. 


RETAILER  F  —  Sales  increased  from 
$4,845.00  to  $49,000.00.  Popula¬ 
tion  of  city — over  a  million. 

TO  SECURE  YOUR  PROPORTIONATE  SALES  FIGURES 
ffcere  are  only  a  few  basic  requirements: 

#  Adequate  well  balanced  stock  #  Related  selling  with  Fabrics,  Patterns 

#  Special  TALON  Fastener  section  #  Trained  salesgirls 

#  Use  of  our  promotional  and  point-of-sale  helps 

On  request,  we  will  send  you  working  drawings  of  a  special  TALON  Fastener 
section  based  on  a  new  idea  of  display  and  stock  handling. 


DRITZ-TRAVM  COMPANY,  inc. 

Distributors  of  packaged  TALON  Fasteners 
11-15  East  26th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

367  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago  •  833  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


THE  AUTOMATIC  SELF-LOCK  IS  AN  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURE  OF 

TALON  SLIDE  FASTENERS 


I.ittle  khaki,  but  fr«iuently  a  dash 
of  raspberry. 

All-iiuixjrtant  is  the  silhouette. 
'I'he  words  “practical”  and  “feuii- 
nine”  are  frequently  employed  in 
describing  styles  shown  in  the  Paris 
midseason  collections.  However, 
there  is  a  wide  diversity  in  choice 
— everything  from  chemise  dresses 
featuring  slim,  straight  lines  to 
dresses  that  concentrate  a  “massed 
fulness”  at  the  front  or  back.  Schia¬ 
parelli’s  “robe  laveuse”  is  an  adjust¬ 
able  washer-woman’s  dress,  the 
length  changeable  for  day  or  even¬ 
ing  by  the  simple  addition  of  a  belt 
or  drawstring  ties  through  ixnich 
pockets,  giving  front  and  back  bustle 
.  .  .  Tiens,  tiens,  tiens. 


Putting  thu  Bars  Up 

N'irginia  Hamill,  outstanding  in¬ 
dustrial  designer,  is  credited  with 
evolving  the  unique  sewing  bar 
which  B.  Altman  &  Company  re¬ 
cently  installed  in  the  notions  de¬ 
partment  of  its  Fifth  Avenue  store. 
The  bar  offers  customers  easy  ac¬ 
cess  to  everything  from  needles  and 
thread  to  buttons,  tapes  and  zippers. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  j)opular  piece  of 
furniture  on  both  sides  of  the  coun¬ 
ter  for  only  one  sales  clerk  is  needed 
to  direct  its  operation.  Because  the 
furniture  proved  suitable  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue  store,  .\ltman  has 
jiromptly  opened  similar  sewing  bars 
in  each  of  its  two  suburban  stores. 
White  Plains.  X.  V.,  and  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 


Altman  Takes  Some  Notions  and  Puts  Up  the  Bars-  This  One  at  Their  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  Store. 


What  136  Buyors  Think 

A  frank,  and  moreover  unedited, 
jtiece  goods  survey  covering  stores 
in  principal  cities  of  the  more  popu¬ 
lous  half  of  the  country  came  into 
our  possession  during  the  month 
just  past.  American  Bemberg  Cor¬ 
poration  sponsored  the  survey, 
which  assembled  data  in  the  form 
of  answ'ers  to  a  questionnaire  used 
by  tbeir  surveyor  in  his  conversa¬ 
tions  with  no  fewer  than  136  dress 
buyers  and  91  fabric  buyers.  Those 
200-odd  buyers  are  associated  with 
outstanding  department  stores  of 
the  country — front-rank  stores  in 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  Washington, 
Toledo,  Fort  Wayne,  Peoria, 
Bloomington,  Nashville,  Newjxirt 
News,  Boston,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis 
and  so  on. 

His  major  premise  that  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Wants  to  Know  and  that  in¬ 
formative  labeling  helps  to  sell 
goods  and  to  keep  them  sold,  Bem- 
berg’s  surveyor  asked  stores  what  it 


was  consumers  wanted  to  know, 
particularly  with  regard  to  labeling. 
In  last  month’s  issue  of  The 
BfLLETix — as  an  exclusive  story, 
presented  for  the  first  time — we 
published  extracts  from  that  part  of 
the  questionnaire  that  was  put  be¬ 
fore  the  91  fabric  buyers.  Because 
their  angle  should  be  no  less  inter¬ 
esting  than  the  yard  g(X)ds  buyers’, 
w'e  now  present  a  digest  of  \vhat  the 
136  dress  buyers  reix)rted  to  Bem¬ 
berg: 

Q.  Is  it  a  store  policy  to  encourage 
labeling  by  dress  manufactur¬ 
ers? 

A.  Yes,  104.  No,  31.  Indefinite,  1. 

O.  /\re  labels  ever  removed  by  the 
sales  girls  or  the  receiving  de- 
I)artment  ? 

A.  Yes,  11.  No,  125. 

Q.  Are  there  any  specific  store 
rules  about  labels  and  tags? 

A.  Yes,  12.  No,  124. 


Q.  Do  your  sales  girls  and  adver¬ 
tising  department  use  selling 
information  that  appears  on  the 
label  ? 

A.  Yes,  134.  No,  2. 

Q.  Is  the  testing  company  seal  on 
our  tags  a  sales  help? 

A.  Yes,  121.  No,  12.  Indefinite,  3. 

O.  Do  sales  girls  know  what  it 
means  ? 

A.  Yes,  99,  No,  22,  Indefinite,  15. 

(J.  Do  customers  know  what^  it 
means  ? 

•A.  Yes,  94.  No,  35.  Indefinite,  17. 

Q.  All  things  equal,  do  customers 
prefer  tested  merchandise? 

A.  Yes,  131.  No,  4.  Indefinite,  1. 

What's  a  "Trifla"? 

(J.  Would  customers  be  willing  to 
pay  a  trifle  more  for  tested 
merchandise  ? 

.A.  Yes,  25.  No,  73.  Indefinite,  38. 

Editor’s  Note:  That  Bemberg 
has  religiously  refrained  from  edit¬ 
ing  answers  to  this  questionnaire  is 
suggested  by  the  answer  to  the 
above  question  ...  an  answer  which, 
to  our  mind,  should  be  disregarded 
because  “trifle"  is  equivocal. 

y.  Did  you  sell  Bemberg  dresses 
this  past  season? 

.A.  Yes,  136. 

Q.  Do  you  think  customers  doubt 
whether  actual  tests  are  being 
made  on  fabrics  identified  as 
"Tested”,  “Certified”,  and 
“Approved”  ? 

A.  Yes,  6.  No,  128.  Indefinite,  2. 

O.  Do  you  ask  dress  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  furnish  you  with  our 
tags  which  certify  that  the 
fabric  has  been  tested? 

A.  Yes,  25.  No,  111. 

Q.  Do  you  think  our  testing  pro¬ 
gram  is  helping  to  keep  unde¬ 
sirable  merchandise  off  the 
market  ? 

A.  Yes,  95.  No,  1.  Indefinite,  40. 

Th*  Cuttor  idantiliad 

The  answers  to  the  question  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  are  illuminat¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  a  psychologist’s  com¬ 
ment  would  be  that  95%  to  100% 
of  those  answering  the  question  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Bemberg  practise  of 
testing  and  labeling  helps  to  keep 
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TUBIZE 

kWON 


ONE  OF  THE  NEWEST  and  most  closely  watched  names  in  the  fashion  world 
today  is  Tubize...for  a  recent  and  continuing  series  of  outstanding  fabric 
successes  have  been  born  of  Tubize  originations.  Witness  the  Tubize  yarns 
whose  amazing  adaptability  and  unique  characteristics  have  made  possible 
a  succession  of  fabrics  marking  a  new  high  point  in  fashion... Evergrand, 
Jette,  Sultana,  Toujours,  etc.... 

THIS  SEASON  will  again  witness  the  introduction  oj  another  array  of  fabrics  made 
from  Tubize  yarns... fabrics  that  will  enjoy  the  acceptance  already  establislu^d  for 
the  Tubize  nanu^... fabrics  soundly  based  upon  the  now  wididy  accepted  Tubize 
merchandising  program:  The  Tubize  Certified  Quality  Plan. 


Move  Forward  with  Tubize  in  1940... as  Tubize  Moves  Forward  with  Fashion 


TUBIZE  CHATILLON  CORPORATION  •  2  PARK  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 


January,  1940 
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undesirable  goods  off  the  market. 
He  might  be  inclined  to  feel  that 
the  surprisingly  large  proportion  of 
negative  answers  were  made  by  buy¬ 
ers  who  unconsciously  interpreted 
the  question  as  reading,  “Is  our 
testing-labeling  program  successful 
in  ridding  the  market  of  sub-stand¬ 
ard  goods?” — to  which,  of  course, 
the  answer  is  No. 

To  continue,  and  to  conclude: 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  number 
on  the  tag  enables  us  to  identi¬ 
fy  the  cutter  of  the  dress  and 
the  manufacturer  of  the  fabric? 
.\.  Yes,  23.  No,  113. 

Q.  Has  agitation  on  the  part  of 
women’s  clubs  or  home  eco¬ 
nomics  teachers  made  itself  felt 
in  your  store? 

A.  Yes,  33.  No,  99.  Uncertain,  4. 

Wiancrs  in  Window  Contest 

Simplicity  Pattern  Company’s 
window  display  contest,  which  con¬ 
cluded  a  few  weeks  ago.  featured 
as  its  theme  new  fall  fabrics.  Com¬ 
peting  were  210  stores  spread  across 
the  country.  List  of  prize  winners 
follows : 

First  Prize — N.  Snellenburg  &  Co.. 
Philadelphia.  William  T.  Reid, 
display  manager.  $100;  Samuel 
Silberman.  pattern  buyer.  $50  .  .  . 

Second  Prize — J.  W.  Hale  Corp., 
Manchester,  Conn.  Robert  E. 
Marcham,  display  manager.  $50; 


Elton  A.  Johnson,  fabric  buyer, 

$25  .  .  . 

Third  Prize — Brandeis,  Omaha. 
Geo.  H.  Wagner,  display  mana¬ 
ger;  Addie  M.  Roberts,  fabric 
buyer  .  .  . 

Fourth  Prize — First  Street  Store. 
Duluth.  W.  Bartikoski.  display 
manager;  Hilda  Sunnarborg.  fa¬ 
bric  buyer. 

Other  Prizes  to — I.eavitt  Stores 
Corp.,  Manchester.  N.  H.  Ray 
W.  Parks,  display  manager ; 
James  P.  MaeShane,  fabric 
buyer  .  .  . 

Hartley’s,  Fairmont.  W.  Va.  E. 
Fay  Brown,  di.splay  manager;  J. 
A.  Mathias,  fabric  buyer  .  .  . 

John  Taylor  D.  G.  Co..  Kansas 
City.  Mo.  A.  E.  Butterworth. 
display  manager ;  J.  Pemblott.  fa¬ 
bric  buyer  .  .  . 

Fussell  -  Graham  -  .Mderson  Co., 
Forrest  City.  .\rk.  .Mberta  Over¬ 
ly,  display  manager ;  Alberta 
Overly,  fabric  buyer  .  .  . 

Bledsoes  Dry  Goods  Store.  Sher¬ 
man,  Texas.  W.  .\.  Brinkley, 
display  manager ;  W.  .\.  Brinkley, 
fabric  buyer  .  .  . 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  Walla 
Walla.  Wash.  .\lex  Frank,  dis¬ 
play  manager ;  Charlotte  Fink, 
fabric  buyer  .  .  . 

Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  Chehalis. 


Wash.  A.  Fredrickson,  display 
manager;  Maltel  S.  Jones,  fabric 
buyer  .  .  . 

Wm.  H.  Block  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  A.  J,  Roeder,  display  mana¬ 
ger;  C.  H.  Paige,  fabric  buyer 

Belk  Leggett  Co.,  Durham.  N.  C. 
Carlton  Byrd,  display  dept. ; 
Miss  Caroline  Ward,  fabric  buyer 

F  &  R  Lazarus  Co..  Columbus, 
O.  P.  Maher,  display  manager ; 
Morris  Garek,  fabric  buyer  .  .  . 

Another  window  contest  —  for 
spring  fabrics — is  now  being  plan¬ 
ned  by  Simplicity. 

Cotton  All  Sot  to  Go 

In  the  third  week  of  Decetnber 
the  Cotton -Textile  Institute  permits 
us  to  glance  at  the  answers  it  has 
just  received  to  its  question,  “Are 
styled  cottons  in  the  fashion  picture 
for  1940?”  All  authorities  consult¬ 
ed.  from  Mary  Lewis  to  Tobe  and 
the  fashion  editors  of  Harper’s  Ba¬ 
zaar.  Vogue  et  al..  agree  in  donning 
rose-colored  glas.ses  through  which 
to  regard  King  Cotton. 

They  are  confident  he  is  destined 
for  an  even  bigger  year  than  he 
found  1939.  Classifying  and  digest¬ 
ing  their  pink  and  parallel  opinions, 
we  have : 

Use:  Cotton  will  Ite  tremendous  for 
resort  and  summer  wear,  dresses 
and  bathing  suits.  Splendid,  too. 
for  golf,  tennis,  bicycling,  for 
boats,  dude  ranches,  dinner  tables, 
town  casuals,  country  clothes, 
evening  fashions  for  the  casino 
and  country  club. 

1. coding  Fabrics:  Crisp  white  jjique. 
shirtings  and  chambrays.  Printed 
and  monotone  sheer  cottons  for 
GWTW  tyjje  evening  dresses  and 
for  house-coats.  Lawns,  seer¬ 
suckers,  muslins,  voiles  for  day 
and  evening  wear.  Organdie  for 
blouses  and  dance  dresses.  Denim 
for  sailing  and  ranching.  Seer¬ 
suckers  for  adults  as  well  as  child¬ 
ren. 

Added  Attractions:  New  develop¬ 
ments  in  pre-shrinking.  permanent 
starchless  finishes,  anti-crease 
processes.  fast-to-sun-and-tub 
dyes. 

Bon  voyage.  King  Cotton,  to  you 
and  your  countless  progeny! 


First  prize  in  Simplicity's  recent  nation-wide  window  display  contest  was  won 
by  this  entry  of  N.  Snellenburg  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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'  Lord  AT<iylor 

A¥gKug»  new  vctw 


To  press,  use  •  w^m-fsot  Ket^ 
—iron.  .Smooth  oat  the  fehric  end 
piece  ^ubie  thickness  of  sheetinf 
ovot  wrinkled  erea;  hphtly  dampen 
upper  surface  with  sponpe.  and 
press.  For  best  results  the  suit 
should  be  sent  for  cteansinp 
b  to  a  reliable  dry<cleaner.  j 


f^AVQH 


nFTH  At^KOf  •KCWYCUH 


\Wt)Y 


With  your  cooperation,  merchandise  mode 
of  Celonese*  rayon  carries  togs  and  labels 
with  definite  information  os  to  yam  content 
— and  specific  instructions  for  proper  core 
and  cleansing.  Your  customers  look  for  this 
identification  os  o  mark  of  quality,  os  a 
guide  to  service.  It's  to  your  interest  os 
well  os  ours  that  they  find  it  in  your  store. 

Wrtfa  for  booklet  DQ  2  "  Distinctive  Qualities  of 
Celanese  Kayon  Fabrics  for  Wearing  Apparel" 

CELANESE  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

ISO  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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DRAPERIES  AND  UPHOLSTERY 

BY  HELEN  PAINTER 


THE  BULLETIN  opens  1940  with  an  addition  to  its  homefurnishings 
coverage  which  it  believes  will  be  welcomed,  a  monthly  section  on 
Drapery  and  Upholstery  Fabrics  and  Floorcoverings,  by  Helen  Painter. 
Miss  Painter  has  a  long  record  of  decorating,  training,  buying  and 
writing  experience;  her  manual  on  Correlation  of  Decorative  Fabrics 
which  appeared  in  our  September  issue  brought  many  enthusiastic 
comments  to  the  editors. 

This  month,  because  of  the  drapery  markets,  the  new  section 
is  devoted  entirely  to  news  of  these  fabrics.  The  February  issue  will 
include  floorcoverings.  Next  month  also,  after  the  furniture  markets 
open,  Helen  Mulhern's  regular  section  on  furniture  and  decoration 
will  be  resumed.  These,  together  with  William  West’s  monthly  article 
on  Electrical  Appliances,  will  cover  ail  the  major  aspects  of  mer¬ 


chandising  through 

The  draiiery  market  is  almost 
ready  as  we  go  to  press,  though 
most  lines  are  far  from  com¬ 
plete  and  a  few  are  not  even  show¬ 
ing  any  of  their  new  numhers  as  yet. 
However,  enough  new  patterns  are 
available  to  indicate  the  tenor  of  the 
market  and  the  style  trend. 

Here  we  shall  attempt  only  to  get 
a  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture  and  to  sense  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  moving,  .^nd  as  the 
major  interest  in  most  stores  at  this 
season  is  in  draiiery  and  sli])  cover 
materials,  rather  than  ui)holstery, 
we  .shall  confine  our  survey  to  them. 

Types  of  Materials 

Time  was  when  chintz,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  at  least,  was 
the  big  favorite  for  summer  use. 
Hut  chintz,  because  of  its  high  glaze 
and  its  tendency  to  wrinkle,  was 
not  a  good  slip  cover  material.  So 
when  the  tremendous  vogue  for  slip 
covers  broke  upon  us.  chintz  natu¬ 
rally  began  to  slip.  Tn  the  spring 
forecast  i.ssued  by  House  Beautiful 
for  1938,  one  of  the  ^joints  stressed 
was  the  very  marked  increase  of 
unglazed  cotton  prints.  Since  then 
we  know  the  process  has  continued 
at  even  a  faster  pace. 

SotMns 

Although  most  decorators  still 
prefer  chintz,  the  softness  of  the 


the  homefurnishings  division. 

new  sateens,  plus  the  ease  of 
laundering  them,  has  given  them  a 
great  popular  aj)peal,  and  the  trend 
is  almost  sure  to  grow.  Indications 
are  that  sateens  will  rapidly  go  into 
volume,  gradually  go  down  in  price 
and  eventually  l)ecome  ordinary. 
Then  watch  for  a  return  of  chintz. 
Stores  with  a  fashion  conscious 
clientele  should  even  now  he  show¬ 
ing  chintz,  hut  only  in  the  high  ]>rice 
levels  and  in  very  exclusive  pat¬ 
terns.  Volume  stores  will  he  suc¬ 
cessful  with  chintz  only  in  the  very 
low  levels — 29  cents  or  thereabouts. 
The  medium  price  range  is  dead  in 
most  stores  for  the  present. 

*  *  * 

Going  hack  again  to  1936  or  37. 
we  find  that  in  the  heavier  materials, 
linen  was  considered  par  excellence 
in  the  higher  price  lines,  and  ozna- 
hnrgs  (crashes)  in  the  lower  jirice 
groups.  In  these  year  oznahnrgs  far 
outsold  any  other  material  in  the 
]io])ular  sli])  cover  groups.  Then 
“dustite"  anpeared  on  the  scene, 
first  in  retail  ])rice  lines  f)f  $1.00  or 
more,  and  then  raiiidly  descended  in 
the  price  scale,  until  today,  it  is 
shown  hy  many  lines  in  their  lowest 
price  line,  where  it  has  ahnost  nosed 
out  the  cheap  oznahurgs. 

Better  Crashes 

The  most  interesting  crashes  in 
the  present  market  are  the  distinctly 


I 

better  grade  ones,  planned  to  retail 
at  about  69  to  75  cents.  As  linens 
have  practically  disapi)eared  from 
volume  use.  many  firms  have  utilized 
the  rollers  from  their  fine  linen  pat¬ 
terns,  to  print  these  better  grade 
crashes  in  fast  colors.  The  result  is 
a  very  handsome  and  serviceable 
fabric  at  a  medium  price. 

Textured  Prints  in  Cotton 

“Dustite"  (a  heavy  cotton  satin) 
reached  its  i)eak  of  iwpularity  last 
year,  and  is  slipping  now  in  favor 
of  materials  with  a  more  interesting 
texture.  Texture  cotton  prints  are 
the  big  slip  cover  news  for  spring. 
Introduced  first  in  a  loosely  woven 
material  e.xclusively  for  draperies, 
te.xtured  backgrounds  are  now  wide¬ 
ly  shown  in  a  great  variety  of 
weaves  suitable  for  slip  covers  or 
even  upholstery.  With  them  are 
shown  lilain  materials  in  the  .same 
or  an  ecpially  interesting  te.xtural 
construction. 

Prints  in  Rayon 

.\s  the  textured  cotton  prints 
have  cut  in  on  dustite.  so  the  rayon 
prints  are  cutting  in  on  damask. 
They  are  the  ideal  solution  for  the 
customer  who  wants  to  Ik?  in  on  the 
vogue  for  prints  but  likes  a  “dressy” 
drapery.  Spun  rayons,  usually 
mixed  with  cotton  in  the  heavier 
types,  are  appearing  in  a  great 
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\ariety  of  weaves,  most  iK)i)ular  of 
which  is  the  rough  iml)by  effect 
similar  to  the  textured  cotton. 
These  are  often  firmly  enough 
woven  to  Ik*  used  as  slip  covers,  as 

Types  of  Design 

.\s  in  the  past  few  srasons, 
florals  predominate,  and  the  18th 
century  is  still  the  dominating  in¬ 
fluence.  Large  naturalistic  hoiupiets 
in  multicolor  are  the  most  jKjpular 
of  all  design  tyj)es.  .Some  frames 
are  shown,  hut  they  are  never  the 
im|K)rtant  part  of  the  design  as  in 
many  linen  i)atterns.  hut  only  serve 
to  accentuate  the  floral.  Mono- 
tones,  except  as  a  complementary 
l)attern,  have  slip])ed  still  further 
into  the  background,  in  favor  of 
multicolor  designs.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  Itecause  multicolor  patterns  are 
easier  to  use  as  the  basis  for  an 
ensemble,  as  they  offer  more  variety. 
There  is,  however,  a  tendency  to 
ensemble  monotones  with  multi¬ 
colors  which  is  distinctly  new.  Hut 
in  all  this  welter  of  florals,  there 
are  certain  differences  that  mark  the 
new  season. 

Horal  Strip«s 

An  increasing  tendency  for  the 
floral  to  be  laid  out  in  stri|K*s.  (This 
is  a  further  development  (tf  a  trend 
of  last  year.)  S«jmetimes  the  stri|Xfs 
are  in  the  background,  and  the 
iKmquets  are  superimixised  on  them 
as  in  Waverly’s  “Candytuft”  glo- 
sheen.  .Again,  the  stripes  themselves 
have  become  floral  in  nature,  or 
more  generally,  floral  and  geometric 
combined.  Tins  has  given  stripes  a 


well  as  drai)eries.  Helightful  prints 
on  rayon  taffetas,  satins,  and  failles 
are  also  increasing  for  drapery  and 
lK*dspread  use,  with  jflain  or  striped 
materials  in  harmonizing  colors. 


new  lease  of  life  by  increa.sing  their 
variety. 

Period  Designs 

A  few  traditional  period  designs 
of  the  "pure"  tyiie  are  ai^Karing. 
such  as  Waverly's  Louis  X\T  glo- 
sheen  which  supiflements  their 
Queen  Anne  shell  of  last  year,  or 
the  charming  Marly  .American  prints 
of  Cyrus  Clark. 

Modern  Prints 

Some  gtK)d  modern  prints.  There 
has  l>een  almost  a  complete  <learth 
of  good  modern  designs  in  the 
printed  field,  and  the  api)earance  of 
these  new  patterns  fills  a  very  real 
need.  Desley’s  Montmarte  ])rints, 
where  several  distinctly  modern 
.stylized  florals  are  ensembled  with 
a  lK)Id  textured  plaid  and  a  textured 
])lain.  are  an  excellent  case  in  jKjint. 

Plaids 

.And  siK'aking  of  jdaids.  there  has 
lK*en  a  sudden  outburst  of  tbem  all 
over  the  market,  and  very  welcome 
it  is  after  the  monotony  of  stripes 
that  has  marked  the  past  two  years. 
The  emi)hasis  on  plaids  is  a  natural 
result  of  the  X'ictorian  influence  so 
iiti]K)rtant  in  women’s  clothes  and 
in  furniture  styles  at  the  present 
time.  It  also  gives  us  a  pleasant 
change  from  strijies.  and  offers  most 
interesting  ensemble  ixjssibilities 


l)ecause  of  the  number  of  colors 
that  may  Ik*  happily  combined  in 
one  jflaid.  'They  are  i>erfect,  of 
course,  for  use  in  modern  Victorian 
Marly  .American  or  any  provincial 
.scheme.  In  their  simpler  versions, 
they  may  Ik*  usefl  anywhere,  like  a 
geometric  strijK?. 

Chocks 

.Almost  all  of  the  alK)ve  may  Ik* 
said  efiually  well  of  checks.  There 
are  a  number  of  new  ones  in  the 
present  market,  some  of  them  very 
charming.  Hecause  they  have  a 
tendency  to  Ik*  a  little  more  spotty 
than  a  ])laid.  they  are  usually  best 
used  on  smaller  pieces  of  furniture 
or  for  informal  dra|)eries. 

Serviceability  Features 

'The  tendency  which  has  lK*en 
growing  for  the  past  two  years,  to 
make  all  materials  designed  for  slip 
cover  use  sun  fast,  tub  fast,  and 
j>re-shrunk.  has  reached  its  climax 
in  the  i)resent  market.  Only  the 
cheajjest  price  lines  are  not  at  least 
sun  and  tub  fast.  There  are  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  fabrics  which 
are  absolutely  guaranteed  by  their 
manufacturers,  even  to  the  jxjint  of 
refunding  labor  charges.  'This  has 
lK*en  accomplished  without  appreci¬ 
ably  raising  the  price  level.  'There 
.seems  only  one  step  further  that  can 
be  taken  in  the  direction  of  service¬ 
ability  in  slip  cover  fabrics,  and  that 
is  to  make  them  crush  resistant.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  bow  long 
it  will  lie  I)efore  tbis  too  is  added 
to  the  list  of  their  qualifications. 

Color 

.As  we  stated  in  the  beginning, 
the  color  lines  of  many  fabrics  are 
n(»t  complete  as  we  go  to  press. 
However,  even  in  a  partial  survey 
of  color,  it  is  possible  to  draw  some 
interesting  c<»nclusions. 

In  tracing  the  develoiKuent  of 
volume  color  cycles,  it  is  well  to 
start  with  one  fundamental  fact.  A 
volume  color  scheme  is  always  built 
up  on  the  formula  of  a  warm  color, 
a  cool  color  and  an  accent  note  of  a 
third.  .Since  there  are  only  two  cool 
Cfflors  in  the  color  wheel,  green  and 
blue,  one  of  them  has  to  l)e  the  basis 
for  tbe  p<j])ular  color  scheme  of  the 
moment.  Insofar  as  there  was  any 
color  in  the  great  taupe  era  that 
came  to  its  close  alxjut  1924  it  was 


Two  patterns  in  Waverly’s  glo-sheen  that  are  distinct  period  types.  At 
Left,  a  Louis  XVI  design;  at  right  Candytuft,  Victorian  in  feeling. 
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rose  or  mulberry  with  blue.  So,  as 
we  might  expect,  the  next  volutne 
scheme  was  based  on  green  comple¬ 
mented  with  rust,  and  accented  with 
g(}ld.  This  rust  and  green  cycle 
hung  on  an  unduly  long  time  be¬ 
cause  of  the  depression,  when  manu¬ 
facturers  were  afraid  to  experiment. 
But  yield  it  did  in  course  of  time, 
to  the  blue  and  plum  cycle.  We  are 
well  along  in  that  cycle  now,  and 
may  confidently  look  for  greens  to 
begin  shortly  to  cut  in  on  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  blues.  For  some  time  past, 
the  decorators  have  been  using  a 
great  deal  of  green.  For  example, 
as  far  back  as  the  fall  of  1938, 
Sloane’s  House  of  Years  showed 
green  in  al)out  half  of  their  room 
schemes,  and  in  more  recent 
schemes,  the  percentage  of  green 
has  steadily  increased. 

Interesting  to  note  too,  is  the 
tendency  of  decorators  to  use  green 
with  rose,  with  wine,  mauve,  tur¬ 
quoise,  apricot,  latxiuer,  in  fact  with 
almost  anything  except  rust. 

Already  the  pendulum  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  field  has  started  to  swing  to¬ 
ward  green,  although  for  this  sea¬ 
son  blue  will  probably  top  it  in  most 
stores. 

For  volume,  most  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  are  showing  a  great  deal  of 
blue  green  in  all  its  tones  from  dark 
emerald  green  through  medium 
values  like  aqua  and  peacock  to 
pastel  tones  like  turquoise.  This 
tendency  of  blues  to  go  green  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  returning 
green  cycle. 

For  prestige,  the  new  greens 
shown  are  definitely  yellow.  They 
are  as  far  away  from  the  blues  as 
it  is  possible  to  get,  which  is  always 
true  in  the  Ijeginning  of  a  new  cycle. 
Exclusive  stores  will  sell  more 
greens  than  volume  stores  this  sea¬ 
son.  But  for  all  types  of  stores,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  lx)th  represented 
in  stock  in  a  variety  of  shades. 

Since  we  are  in  a  transition  mar¬ 
ket  then,  it  is  going  to  lie  necessary 
to  carry  more  colors  in  plain  slip 
cover  materials  than  perhaps  you 
have  done  in  previous  seasons,  in 
order  to  ensemble  them  satisfactori¬ 
ly  with  your  prints.  A  careful  study 
of  the  colors  to  be  found  in  both 
background  and  head  colors  in 
prints  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  pretty  good  job  could  be  done  in 
matching  up  fabrics  for  slip  covers 
with  about  a  dozen  colors.  They  are 


arranged  by  color  families,  since 
different  manufacturers  use  so  many 
different  names  for  the  same  color, 
tltat  it  is  impossible  to  follow  them. 

The  Blu*  Family: 

1.  Deep  blue  —  similar  to  last 
year’s,  but  not  so  sharp. 

2.  French  blue — ^a  medium  blue 
slightly  grayed.  It  is  gaining 
over  the  deeper  shade. 

Th*  Groan  Family: 

1.  Blue  green  —  an  intermediate 
stage  between  green  and  blue,  in 
medium  value. 

2.  Pure  green — medium  value. 

3.  Yellow  green — a  new  high  fash¬ 
ion  color,  medium  value. 

Tho  Rosa  Family: 

1.  Real  ro.se — an  old  fashioned 
color  revived  in  a  s(jfter  and 
more  usable  form. 

2.  Coral — deeper  and  rosier  than 
last  year,  but  still  with  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  yellow  cast  as  compared 
to  rose. 

Tho  Plum  Family: 

1.  Wine — a  plum  tone  with  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  reddish  cast. 

2.  Mauve — a  color  half  way  be¬ 
tween  a  plum  and  a  rose,  slightly 

New  Tricks  of  Ensembling 

But  the  most  exciting  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  market  is  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  ensembling, 
especially  fabrics  designed  t«  he 
used  for  slij)  cover  groups.  It's  not 
only  a  case  of  "everybody's  doing 


grayed.  This  is  a  prestige  color, 
appearing  in  a  number  of  lines, 
but  very  decorative  and  usable, 
especially  with  French  blue  or 
turquoise. 

Tha  Brown  Family: 

1.  Beige— -very  slightly  rosy  in  cast. 

2.  Cocoa — a  deeper  tone  of  rose 
beige  found  in  many  prints. 

3.  Brown — a  medium  tone  of  seal 
brown. 

Tha  Gold  Family: 

1.  Gold — a  slightly  grayed  tone. 

2.  Clear  butter  yellow — this  is  the 
newer  version  and  is  more  deco¬ 
rative  than  gold.  However,  the 
latter  is  more  practical  and  will 
still  I)e  demanded  by  the  conser¬ 
vative  customer. 

.Almost  all  the  leading  manufac¬ 
turers  have  adopted  the  basic  color 
idea.  In  some  cases  the  colors  are 
standardized  for  each  group.  In 
other  cases,  the  same  colors  run  all 
through  the  line.  Variety  is 
achieved  by  varying  the  value  (i.  e., 
the  lightness  or  darkness  of  the 
color).  In  this  way  the  ground 
colors  of  the  different  ranges  do  not 
look  too  much  alike,  and  yet  are 
hound  tr)  harmonize. 


it’’,  but  cverylK)dy’s  doing  it  with 
much  more  imagination  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  We  can  all  remember  when  slip 
covers  were  almost  invariably  done 
in  the  same  fabric — first  in  a  self 


Two  distiactive  paUern«  in  Sandweave,  Titus  Blatter’s  new  textured  dustite — 
‘^Belfast”,  a  large  floral  stripe,  and  ‘'Wales”,  a  large  bouquet  pattern,  either 
•ne  of  which  ensembles  with  their  stripes  and  plains. 
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Riverdale's  ‘‘Haddington'  (large  floral)  and  “Hamilton”  (smaller  flower) 
illustrate  four  new  trends  in  this  market: 

1.  Companion  prints.  3.  The  revival  of  plaids. 

2.  A  major  design  superimposed  on  a  4.  Variation  of  texture  in  the  same 

background  pattern.  group. 


strijied  Belgian  linen,  and  later  in  a 
print.  Then  some  enterprising  soul, 
following  the  fashion  in  upholster^-, 
added  a  plain  material  to  harmonize 
with  the  print.  Next  the  stripe  was 
added,  and  for  several  seasons  the 
formula  of  a  print,  a  stripe  and  a 
plain  has  been  almost  unvarying. 
The  stripe  matched  the  background 
of  the  print,  and  usually  the  plain 
did,  too.  This  formula,  while  cor¬ 
rect  enough,  was  not  very  inspired, 
and  woefully  lacking  in  imagination 
when  carried  to  extreme.  The  pres¬ 
ent  market  abounds  in  new  and 
more  interesting  formulas,  some  of 
which  are  listed  l)elow : 

1.  Matching  the  head  colors  of  the 
print  in  the  accompanying  plain 
or  stripe,  instead  of  the  back¬ 
ground  colors. 

2.  Using  a  plaid  or  check  in  place 
of  a  stripe. 

3.  Building  the  whole  ensemble 
around  a  plaid  instead  of  a  print. 

4.  Combining  two  textures  in  the 
same  group. 

5.  Giving  a  choice  of  fabrics  within 
a  group.  For  example,  a  large 
bouquet  pattern  or  a  large  all- 
over  for  the  same  scheme;  or 
the  choice  between  a  floral  stripe 
or  a  geometric  stripe  in  the  same 
colors. 

6.  Developing  related  prints  to  l)e 
used  together  with  a  plain  or  a 
stripe. 

This  is  by  all  odds  the  most  im¬ 
portant  development  of  the  ensemble 
idea  this  season  and  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  with  a  high  degree  of  in¬ 
genuity  by  many  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
formulas : 

1.  A  large  floral  and  a  small  de¬ 
tached  floral  both  done  on  the 
same  ground,  such  as  a  plaid  or 
an  all  over  leaf  effect  in  mono¬ 
tone. 

2.  A  large  floral  pattern,  and  a 
small  conventional  pattern  made 
by  taking  a  design  motif  from 
the  large  print  and  making  a 
small  all  over  pattern  of  it.  This 
is  used  in  Waverly’s  “Sister 
Prints”. 

3.  A  large  floral  and  a  small  scale 
floral  which  has  the  same  feel¬ 
ing,  but  not  exactly  the  same 
design. 


4.  A  multicolored  floral  with  a 
natural  frame,  matched  with  a 
print  on  the  same  dark  ground 
with  an  all  over  vine  pattern  in 
the  same  natural  color  as  the 
frame  in  the  large  print.  This 
tendency  to  combine  monotones 
with  multicolors,  is  distinctly 
new  this  season.  It  is  only  suc¬ 
cessful  when  it  is  very  closely 
related  in  coloring. 

One  might  go  on  indefinitely 
without  covering  all  the  possible 
variations  of  this  theme.  Some  of 
the  most  tricky  and  intricate  formu¬ 
las  are  found  in  the  Riverdale  line, 
where  a  very  high  degree  of  in¬ 
genuity  has  been  shown  in  handling 
related  design  motifs.  In  addition 
to  having  standardized  their  colors 
and  developed  related  jirints  and 
stripes,  they  have  a  number  of  free 
lance  stripes  which  combine  in  the 
most  amazing  fashion  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  patterns  in  the  line. 
Often  these  stripes  are  textured  in 
order  to  add  further  variety  to  the 
scheme.  This  firm  has  carried  the 
ensemble  idea  one  step  further  in 
their  Blend-a-graph —  their  own 
version  of  the  color  wheel  idea.  It 
displays  two  complete  ensembles  in 
all  colors  and  is  given  free  to  any 
store  which  purchases  the  twenty- 
four  patterns  shown.  Blend-a- 
graphs  may  also  be  purchased  by 
stores  which  wish  to  ensemble  their 
own  fabrics  and  make  up  their  own 
wheel. 


In  general,  the  ensemble  theme 
everywhere  dominates  the  entire 
market,  and  shows  much  more  di¬ 
versity  than  ever  before. 

Effect  on  Sales 

The  trend  toward  ensembling  is 
not  only  an  artistic  development ;  it 
has  very  definite  merchandising  con¬ 
sequences  as  well  which  may  eventu¬ 
ally  affect  our  entire  plan  of  distri¬ 
bution  in  the  home  furnishing  field. 
It  puts  tremendous  pressure  upon  a 
manufacturer  to  bring  out  the  best 
possible  line,  for  the  buyer  is  going 
to  buy  groups  of  fabrics  rather  than 
individual  numbers.  The  result  is 
that  he  is  likely  to  give  a  manufac¬ 
turer  a  lot  of  business  or  none, 
since  when  he  once  starts  on  a  line 
of  colors  it  is  easier  to  keep  to  it. 
This  will  tend  to  make  it  increasing¬ 
ly  easy  for  the  manufacturers  who 
do  an  outstandingly  good  job  and 
increasingly  difficult  for  the  ones 
who  do  a  poor  one. 

And  exactly  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  individual  store  and  the 
individual  department.  You  no 
longer  sell  a  woman  a  piece  of  mate¬ 
rial.  You  sell  her  a  whole  decora¬ 
tive  scheme,  involving  a  number  of 
fabrics.  She  usually  takes  them  all 
or  she  takes  none.  This  puts  a 
premium  not  only  on  having  the 
most  attractive  possible  ensembled 
fabrics  in  stock,  but  upon  a  sales 
force  that  has  the  taste,  training  and 
imagination  to  sell  them. 
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ELECTRICAL 

APPLIANCES 

By  WILLIAM  WEST 


How  Reconcile  Their  Differences  of  Opinion?  .  .  .  Soles  Manager  For  Million- 
a-Day  Manufacturer  Speaks  Frankly  About  Appliance  Retailing.  The  Vice- 
President  of  a  $150,000-a-Year  Department  Store  Gives  His  Side  of  it  .  .  . 
Reasonable  Gentlemen,  They  Have  Convictions  of  Value  to  the  Industry. 


IN  a  modest  endeavor  to  act  as 
medium  for  the  interchange  of 
opinion,  this  section  of  The 
Hfi.LETiN  has  during  each  of  the 
past  12  months  (jueried  with  equal 
diligence  appliance  manufacturers 
and  retailers  alike.  Because  we  are 
on  the  threshold  of  the  new  year 
and  hut  a  fortnight  removed  from 
the  annual  NRD(T\  convention, 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  sum¬ 
mary  is  in  order. 

Accordingly  we  submit  in  this 
issue  a  brief  hi.story  of  a  “smaller 
store’s"  venture  into  the  appliance 
field,  as  told  to  us  by  one  of  its 
chief  executives.  Even  larger  .stores 
should  benefit  from  his  recital,  for 
their  problems  differ  from  his  not 


He  is  director  of  dejjartment 
store  sales  for  one  of  the  very  larg¬ 
est  electrical  manufacturers  in  the 
country.  In  that  capacity  he  helps 
the  nation’s  stores  to  move  each  year 
scores  of  millions  of  dollars  of  mer¬ 
chandise  across  their  counters. 
Across  their  floors  is  probably  the 
more  accurate  phrase,  for  his  pri¬ 
mary  interest  is  in  refrigerators  and 
other  major  appliances.  In  a  recent 
interview  he  made  frank  ap])raisai  of 
the  situation  as  he  sees  it.  He  told  us : 

“You  ask  me  to  comment  on  pub¬ 
lished  figures  showing  that  in  many 
department  stores  Appliances  is  al¬ 
most  the  ‘losingest’  of  all  depart¬ 
ments,  that  few  department  stores 
make  a  profit.  Well,  manufacturers 
ordinarily  regard  these  loss  figures 
as  mere  ‘paper  loss’,  attributable  to 
a  peculiar  system  of  accounting  in 
vogue  in  department  stores.  Other 
appliance  retailers,  including  furni¬ 
ture  stores,  hardware  stores,  elec- 


fundamenlally  but  only  in  size  and 
complexity.  Preceding  this  retail¬ 
er's  .story  is  a  manufacturer's  side 
of  the  medal — views  of  value  be¬ 
cause  they  are  both  typical  anti 
original. 

To  those  interested  in  the  retail¬ 
ing  of  appliances  by  department 
stt)res  it  is  obvious  that  many  re¬ 
tailers  are  convinced  that  the  ob¬ 
stacles  to  profit  are  numerous — 
until  they  are  removed,  no  profits, 
only  losses.  (Jn  the  other  hand  a 
great  many  manufacturers  retort, 
with  prompt  politeness,  that  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  losses  are  usually  hut  “paper 
losses."  But  let  us  hear  fnnn  our 
manufacturer-informant. 


trical  dealers  and  public  utilities, 
are  able  to  show  a  satisfactory 
profit.  Many  department  stores  on 
our  books  assure  us  their  oj)erations 
are  profitable.  All  manufacturers  in 
reading  the  aimual  reports  of  loss 
usually  have  their  fingers  crossed, 
wondering  whether  the  successful 
operations  actually  rejxirt  or 
whether  the  final  tabulation  may  l)e 
colored  by  an  over-whelming  per¬ 
centage  of  inefficient  operations. 

“As  long  as  all  other  channels  of 
appliance  retailing  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  department  stores  are 
able  to  show  a  profit  under  present 
conditions,  no  manufacturer  can  be 
greatly  interested  in  the  accounting 
procedure  of  any  specific  group. 
You  ask  for  suggestions.  I  suggest 
a  further  break-tlown  of  operating 
expenses  in  the  department  to  show 
what  actual  lines,  what  actual  pro¬ 
motions.  and  what  actual  campaigns 
cither  lost  or  made  money.  Many 


appliance  departments  are  sapping 
all  the  profit  from  profitable  lines 
through  a  drive  for  volume  in  un¬ 
profitable  lines. 

"Innumerable  stores  saddle  their 
appliance  departments  with  obvi¬ 
ously  unwarranted  charges.  Your 
own  Bi’lletin  —  April.  1939  — 
(piotes  a  manufacturer  regarding  'a 
de])artment  store  in  a  city  of 
medium  size.  A  half-size  bay  on 
its  fifth  door  is  devoted  to  refriger¬ 
ators.  The  rental  charge  t)n  this  bay 
is  $12,000  a  year!  Other  charges 
are  in  proportion.  The  departmental 
statement  always  shows  a  slight  loss 
and  the  department  manager  is  usu¬ 
ally  on  the  pan.  The  fact  is  this 
l)articular  store  prefers  to  make  its 
j)rofit  from  rentals  rather  than  from 
departmental  operations.’  Unquote. 

“I’m  sure  we  manufacturers  have 
no  desire  to  be  rough — just  frank. 
I  know  that  in  the  case  of  our  own 
company  our  department  store  vol¬ 
ume  is  so  great  in  all  of  our  lines 
that  we  are  very  strong  for  this 
class  of  outlet. 

“But  let’s  look  at  the  record  for  a 
moment.  During  1938  department 
stores  lost  to  dealers,  utilities  and 
furniture  stores  a  sizable  share  of 
the  refrigerator  business  they  en¬ 
joyed  in  1937.  Why?  Because, 
while  other  retailers  of  appliances 
were  content  to  push  regular  mer¬ 
chandise  at  regular  prices,  depart¬ 
ment  stores  were  busy  with  pyro¬ 
technics — polychromatic  cascades  of 
phrases  reaching  new  heights  over 
the  Lagoon  of  Nations.  Did  such 
re-phrasing  of  a  time-worn  theme, 
such  Dish  Night  tactics  go  over  in 
S.R.O.  fashion?  .Apparently  not.  It 
.seems  that  the  audience  stayed  away 
in  droves  from  those  countless 
songs  alx)ut  specials,  believing  that 


Manufacturer  Talks  Turkey 
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wliether  sliced  inediuin  or  thin,  it 
was  the  same  old  salami.  In  my 
own  files  are  reports  sent  in  by  our 
men  from  various  cities;  they  tell 
me  of  many  a  department  store 
whose  sales  force  is  fluent  about 
price  hut  all  at  sea  when  it  comes 
to  an  understanding  of  the  machines. 

“There  is  no  easy  out  in  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  department  store  busi¬ 
ness  in  appliances  is  slipping  chiefly 
because  general  business  conditions 
are  unfavorable.  Refrigerator  sales 
for  the  fir.st  ten  months  are  40% 
higher  than  in  1938,  and  are  up 
80%  for  Octolx^r  1939,  comparison 
with  last  year.  That  g(K*s  too  for 
washers — up  24^  .  .\nd  everything 
from  electric  ranges  to  air  condi¬ 
tioning  has  shown  such  gains.  What 
should  department  stores  do  about 
it  all?  How  to  get  their  share  of 
the  appliance  pie? 

“I’d  say  the  store  should  first  1h*- 
come  conscious  of  the  value  of  out¬ 
side  selling — outside  follow-u])s  of 
both  imt.sjK'Cts  and  users,  a  tech- 
ni(|ue  em])loved  invariably  by  suc¬ 


cessful  electrical  appliance  dealers 
l)Ut  recognized  by  few  department 
stores.  Hvery  survey  shows  such 
outside  work  to  lx*  tnost  pro<luctive 
of  all  varieties  of  selling  effort. 

"Second,  Ix-tter  trained  sales 
forces  are  needed  by  dejartment 
stores.  In  the  cities  we  have  sur¬ 
veyed  we  find  the  average  price  of 
department  store  refrigerators  is 
much  lower  than  that  of  l)oxes 
moved  thr»»ugh  such  other  channels 
as  furniture  stores.  For  one  thing 
a  (lei)artment  store  fails  to  empha¬ 
size  the  imj)ortance  of  imrchasing 
a  refrigerator  that  is  large  eiwmgh. 

“Third,  put  the  department  in 
ch.'irge  of  a  sales  manager,  not  a 
buyer.  Pay  enough  to  this  mana¬ 
ger.  l\iy  him  Ixcause  you  can't 
make  money  unless  you  s/'cml 
money.  In  i)aying  salaries  to  de¬ 
partment  managers,  pay  in  cash, 
eliminating  theoretical  bonuses 
which  leave  the  manager  at  the  end 
i>f  the  month  feeling  that  he  has 
Ik-cu  g.' pped  by  the  hook-keeiK*r." 


1937 

Total  Gross  Sales  $19,000.  (approx.) 
Maintained  M’kon  .13.4% 

Stock  Turns  0.9  times 

Net  I’rofit  on  Sales  6.1% 

1938 

Total  Gross  Sales  $14,500.  (approx.) 
Maintained  M’kon  .10.2% 

Stock  Turns  .1.5  times 

Net  Profit  on  Sales  3.2% 

As  for  19.19,  it’s  Ixen  slightly  Ixtter 
than  our  ’.38  year.  No  figures  yet. 

Toughest  Number 

"You  ask  me  alsnit  that  king-pin 
of  ap])liances,  the  refrigerator; 
where  our  keenest  competition  comes 
from?  Well,  the  .strongest  of  our 
ethical  competitors  is  one  of  the 
national  mail-order-chain  depart¬ 
ment  stores  which  actively  jxomotes 
its  own  nationally-advertised  private 
brand  of  refrigerator.  'I'he  most 
l)opular  model  is  sold  from  $20  to 
$40  less  than  a  similar  model  of 
the  nationally-advertised  brand  sold 
by  ns. 

“It  is  our  honest  oi)inion  that  the 
refrigerator  featured  by  th;it  mail¬ 
order  chain  is  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  Ixst,  refrigerator  value  on 
the  market.  It  is  dependable,  (juali- 
ty-built  and  has  many  sales  features 
which  only  the  higher-priced  models 
of  our  featured  brand,  .selling  for  as 
much  as  $100  more,  have.  We  find 
that  this  brand  is  gaining  wider  cus¬ 
tomer  acceptance  each  year,  due 
mostly  to  user’s  recommendation. 
esiK-cially  in  the  largest  ix)tential 
market,  the  lower  income  groui>s. 
The  price  differential  is  an  imjx)r- 
tant  factor  in  this  in.stance. 

“The  most  difficult  competitive 
problem  we  are  faced  with  is  the 
excessive  allowances  and  trade-ins, 
cash  discounts  and  too  extended 
finance  terms.  We  find  this  tyjie  of 
competition  is  on  the  increase,  and 
was  directly  rcs|xmsible  in  reducing 
our  net  of  6.1%  in  1937  to  3.2% 
in  1938. 

We  Study  Our  Rivals 

“It  is  flattering  to  have  you  ask 
me  ‘what  factors  keep  a  department 
store  from  making  a  profit  in  appli¬ 
ances,  and  what  should  lx  done?’ 
I’ll  try  not  to  lx  tedious  even  though 
my  answer  must  necessarily  be 
pretty  autobiographical.  .  .  .  Before 
entering  the  appliance  field  early  in 
1937,  we  made  a  two-year’s  study 
of  the  most  successful  apjfliance 


A  Mid-West  Store’s  Adventures  in 
Appliance-land 


What  does  the  retailer  think 
about  the  appliance  situation?  Dur¬ 
ing  the  i>ast  year  this  section  of 
The  BI'Lletin  has  presented,  fre- 
(luently  in  considerable  detail,  the 
views  of  nearly  UX)  representative 
department  stores  scattered  from 
Maine  to  California,  San  Antonio 
to  Seattle.  Most  of  our  informants 
were  executives  of  large  stores, 
stores  with  an  annual  volume  of  a 
million  (jr  so  up  to  30,  40.  50  million 
or  more.  That  preixjnderance  of 
large-store  data  was  of  course  in¬ 
tentional,  for  only  the  large  store 
faces  problems  presented  on  such  an 
e.xaggerated  scale  that  consideration 
of  them  is  thereby  facilitated. 

Now  although  we  have  solicited 
and  published  numerous  commen¬ 
taries  on  appliance  retailing  supplied 
by  smaller  stores,  it  seems  appro¬ 
priate  to  .set  down  here  the  story 
generously  offered  to  us  by  the 
vice-president  of  a  Mid- West  de- 
l)artment  .store  whose  annual  vol¬ 
ume  is  approximately  $150,000. 
l'?specially  because  he  has  such  a 
clear  concejition  of  the  obstacles  he 
must  surmount,  his  testimony  is 
likely  to  interest  executives  of  large 
and  small  stores  alike — not  to  men¬ 


tion  electrical  apidiance  inanulactur- 
ers  of  whatever  degree. 

"Our  store  is  located  in  a  city  of 
15  thousand.  Twenty-odd  miles 
away  is  a  city  of.  say,  two  million 
peoi)le.  We  have  a  major  and  small 
electrical  appliance  deiKirtment  with 
a  total  selling  area  of  400  square 
feet.  Our  competition  is  strong,  for 
besides  ourselves,  actively  and  ag¬ 
gressively  ])romoting  major  appli¬ 
ances  are  six  electrical  appliance 
stores,  two  large  utilities  (gas  and 
electric),  two  furniture  stores,  a 
gasoline  chain,  a  large  automobile 
agency.  Every  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  brand  has  at  least  two  or  three 
dealer  agencies  in  the  community. 

"There  is  no  dealer-organization 
among  the  various  stores  selling 
appliances.  Competitively  sjxaking, 
the  town  is  wide-open.  l*?very 
malicious  comixtitive  trick  is  Ixing 
used,  or  has  been  used  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  dealers  at  one  time  or  another. 
Being  the  last  store  to  enter  the  ap¬ 
pliance  field  in  this  town,  we  have 
been  baptized  with  competitive  fire 
we  never  realized  existed.  But  we 
have  found  the  .Appliance  Depart¬ 
ment  profitable.  Here  are  figures : 
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Sherlork  Holmes  Paraphernalia-  An  inrh-thirk  hoard,  a  shoelace,  a  glass 
medicine  dropper,  a  cigarette  paper,  a  hank  of  rope,  comprise  the  new  kit 
which  C-E  salesmen  use  to  demonstrate  the  virtuosity  of  their  self-adjusting 
clothes-wringer.  It  handles  an  incredible  variety  of  objects  without  breaking 
or  tearing  them.  Its  gentle  effectiveness  with  regard  to  clothes  ran  be  deduced. 
Elementary,  my  dear  Watson. 


dealers  in  the  community.  Two  of 
the  electrical  api)liance  stores  and 
one  public  utility  company  stood  out. 
We  set  down  the  apparent  reasons 
for  their  success  in  the  order  of 
their  importance : 

“1.  Aggressive  outside  selling.  2. 
Selling  concentration  and  emphasis 
on  one  nationally-known  brand  of 
each  major  appliance  handled.  3. 
Generous  trade-in  allowances.  4. 
Complete  showing  of  models.  5. 
Long,  easy  terms  with  low  finance 
charges.  6.  Dependable  service. 

“Our  study  indicated  it  would  be 
necessary  for  us  to  adopt  a  sales 
policy  for  appliances  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  than  that  which  guided  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  existing  departments.  To 
adopt  such  a  policy  was  the  most 
difficult  and  the  mo.st  important  de¬ 
cision  the  management  had  to  make 
in  connection  with  opening  the  ap¬ 
pliance  department.  A  further  con¬ 
clusion,  arising  from  the  study,  was 
the  importance  of  obtaining  an  ex¬ 
perienced  appliance  merchandiser, 
not  a  buyer,  to  head-up  the  depart¬ 
ment.  The  man  selected  had  to  be 
capable  of  setting-up  a  sales  and  ser¬ 
vice  department  entirely  distinct 
from  the  organization  existing  in 
the  store.  Further  it  was  necessary' 
to  establish  the  earnings  of  this 
executive  upon  the  net  profit  show¬ 
ing  of  the  department  instead  of  the 
gross  sales.  This  eliminated  to  a 
great  extent  the  management’s  re- 
s{X)nsibility  growing  out  of  the  com¬ 
plex  problem  of  trade-ins. 

"The  survey  further  indicated 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  for  the 
department  the  merchandise  show¬ 
ing  the  greatest  customer-acceptance 
in  the  community.  Before  any  mer¬ 
chandise  was  bought,  the  manage¬ 
ment  in  cooperation  with  the  de¬ 
partment  head  made  a  study  of  the 
brand-preference,  indicated  by  sales 
in  tbe  trading  area,  and  attempted 
to  obtain,  and  did  so  in  all  but  one 
instance,  the  brand  showing  the 
greatest  acceptance.  Once  obtained, 
all  efforts  were  devoted  to  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  brands  obtained,  only 
one  each  of  refrigerators,  washers, 
ironers,  ranges,  and  radios. 

“.-Xs  to  different  brands  carried  in 
our  small  appliance  department, 
here’s  the  record :  irons,  four 
brands ;  coffee  makers,  four ;  toast¬ 
ers,  waffle  irons,  hot  plates,  three 
each ;  percolators,  clocks,  two  each ; 
razors,  one. 


“From  its  birth  the  department 
was  sei)arated  from  the  rest  of  the 
store’s  de])artments.  Thus  it  had  its 
own  retail  accounting  system, 
adapted  from  the  systems  emi^loyed 
in  the  successful  appliance  stores 
studied.  The  accounting  system  was 
composed  primarily  of  a  sales 
ledger,  purchase  and  exi)ense  ledger, 
trade-in  ledger.  The  department 
was  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
many  stores  handle  their  leased  de¬ 
partments  in  so  far  as  the  real 
estate,  delivery,  general  administra¬ 
tion  and  store  expense  was  con¬ 
cerned.  The  selling,  advertising  and 
servicing  costs  were  charged  in  the 
expense  ledger  of  the  department 
as  incurred. 

“Answering  your  question  about 
jirofit-making  in  the  light  of  our  ex¬ 
perience.  it  is  my  belief  that  depart¬ 
ment  stores  can  operate  ap)i)liances 
profitably  providing  they  will:  1. 
Revamp  their  present  selling  meth¬ 
ods  to  conform  with  those  success¬ 
fully'  used  by  electrical  and  appli¬ 
ance  stores.  2.  Concentrate  on  one 
or  two  brands,  determined  liy  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance,  instead  of  the 
many  brand  policy  p)revailing  in  the 
majority  of  department  stores  at 
present.  3.  Meet  the  liberal  allow¬ 
ances  offered  by  electrical  appliance 
stores  until  such  time  as  this  evil 


can  be  corrected.  4.  Imitate  the 
successful  individualized  or  p)erson- 
al  selling  methods  employed  by  elec¬ 
trical  api)liance  stores  instead  of  the 
mass  selling  technique  characteristic 
of  most  dejmrtment  stores. 

“I’m  convinced  trade-in  evils 
cannot  be  controlled  by  either  vol¬ 
untary  dealer  organization  or  legis¬ 
lation.  To  continue,  profitable 
oi)eration  requires :  5.  Employ  sales¬ 
training  methods  used  by  electrical 
appliance  stores.  6.  Head  the  appli¬ 
ance  department  with  appliance 
merchandiser  instead  of  department 
store  buyer,  and  allow  the  merchan¬ 
diser  the  leeway  to  meet  the  com- 
jietition  of  the  electrical  appliance 
stores.  7.  Recognize  the  appliance 
department  as  one  whose  operation 
cannot  be  governed  by  the  same 
policies  normally  employed  in  all 
other  departments  of  the  store.  8. 
Eliminate  retailing  accounting  sys¬ 
tem  currently  employed  and  adopt 
a  system  more  suitable,  one  that 
takes  recognition  of  trade-in  resale 
values,  service,  etc. 

“You  ask  me  to  suggest  four  or 
five  changes  of  policy  or  method  to 
which  the  manufacturer  should  give 
attention  if  he  is  to  help  the  retailer 
move  more  merchandise  more  profit¬ 
ably.  First,  let  the  manufacturer 
eliminate  the  marginal  appliance 
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dealers,  who  are  forced  by  economic 
necessity  to  indulge  in  questionable 
sales  practices.  Then  grant  a  more 
exclusive  and  restricted  dealer's 
f  ranchise.  .  Those  steps  would  help 
the  dejxmdable,  legitimate  dealers 
make  a  fair  profit  and  would  insure 
consumers  better  servicing. 

"Second,  let  the  manufacturer  es¬ 
tablish  a  fair  list  price — competitive 
with  Ixith  private  and  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  brands.  Third,  establish  a 
definite  resale  price  and  equitable 
trade-in  iK)licy.  Such  jxdicy  to  have 
teeth  in  it.  I'liis  would  help  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  consumer’s  impression  that 
appliances  carry  an  abnormal  deal¬ 
er’s  profit  and  would  prevent  the 
consumer  from  gaining  an  unwar- 
rantedly  generous  trade-in  allow¬ 
ance. 

“Fourth,  establish  a  more  equit¬ 
able  service  and  jwirts  replacement 
|X)licy,  thus  enabling  the  dealer  to 
live  up  to  the  factory  guarantee 
given  the  consumer.  Fifth,  reduce 
the  number  of  models  manufac¬ 
tured,  concentrating  upon  those 
models  proven  by  past  sales  jx;r- 
formance  to  lx;  more  popular  with 
the  consuming  public,  eliminating 
the  need  for  dealers  to  stock  slow- 
moving  models.  By  this  policy  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  would  be  re¬ 
duced,  and  the  consequent  lowered 
retail  prices  would  make  appliances 
far  more  attractive  merchandise. 

The  1938  Slump 

“Refrigerator  sales  jumped  in 
1939.  But  in  1938  national  refrig¬ 
erator  sales  fell  50%,  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  Why?  From 
where  I’m  sitting  it  would  seem  that 
the  drop  in  1938  can  be  traced  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  reluctance  on  the  jiart 
of  the  refrigerator  manufacturers  to 
nxluce  the  list  prices  cm  their  models 
in  face  of  the  nation-wide  reduction 
in  consumer  income  and  general  re¬ 
duced  retail  prices.  .Also  to  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  manufacturers  to  inqirove 
the  1938  models  sufficiently  to 
identify  the  mcjdels  as  new  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  extraordinary  sales  of 
1937  merchandise  in  1938,  and  the 
public’s  ready  acceptance  of  such 
merchandise  at  greatly  reduced 
prices,  can  be  traced  directly  to  this 
inertia,  which  caused  the  general 
unprofitable  showing  of  appliance 
departments  and  large  numljer  of 
repossessions.  Our  own  department 


in  1938  showed  a  total  of  47%  drop 
in  gross  sales  of  refrigerators  and 
a  35%  drop  in  numtK;r  of  units  sold. 

“.And  now  you  bring  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  electric  ranges.  We  have 
handled  electric  ranges  in  our  de¬ 
partment  since  its  beginning. 
Cannot  be  considered  very  success¬ 
ful.  The  reason  for  this  is  over- 
aggressive  selling  of  ranges  by  the 
local  electric  utility  company.  The 
utility  obtains  many  prospects  from 
the  wiring  permits  it  issues  to  con¬ 
tractors  through  a  Ixmus  arrange¬ 
ment  for  every  prosix*ct  .sold. 

"In  direct  competition  with  Uxral 
gas  utility  company  for  load-build¬ 
ing,  the  electrical  company  is  guilty 
of  giving  excessive  allowances, 
over-easy  and  too-extended  terms 
without  carrying-charges,  6-months 
free  trial  range  installations,  creat¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  slightly-used 
new  merchandise  sold  by  the  com¬ 
pany  at  less  than  the  average  deal¬ 
er’s  costs,  free  installations,  life¬ 
time  service,  etc.  Such  range  com- 
l)etition  is  difficult  to  meet. 

Criticism  of  .Ad  Copy 

“What  comment  have  1  to  make 
on  newspaper  and  |x*ri(xlical  adver¬ 
tising  copy  sponsored  by  manufac¬ 
turers  and  what  alx)ut  leaflets  sup¬ 
plied  for  distribution  by  .sales  force 
to  customers?  Direct  criticism  is 
against  the  clutter  of  institutional 
copy.  Not  enough  point-of-sale  copy. 
Newspa|x;r  mats  supplied  l)y  the 
manufacturer’s  agencies  are  of  the 
.same  character  as  the  national  sales 
copy.  T(X)  much  emphasis  is  placed 
ujxm  the  manufacturer  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  and  too  much  copy  attempting 
to  stress  ci<cry  sales  jxiint  instead 
of  concentrating  on  one  or  two 
jxiints,  weakens  the  dealer-coopera¬ 
tive  ad. 

“It  ai)pears  that  most  all  manu¬ 
facturer’s  advertisments  are  many- 
barreled  discharges  of  confusion, 
instead  of  a  clear,  concentrated 
blast.  Far  too  much  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  advertising  money  is 
wasted  because  too  few  attempts  to 
gain  the  retailer’s  ix)int-of-view  as 
to  consumer  advertisements.  Much 
of  national  advertising  .seems  to 
be  devised  to  capture  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  distributor  and  retailer, 
instead  of  lx;ing  aimed  at  the  con¬ 
sumer.  I  make  the  same  criticism 
of  the  leaflets  and  similar  sales-aids 
furnished  the  dealers  for  consumer 


distribution. 

“What  sort  of  training,  you  ask, 
do  we  give  our  sales  force  and  what 
help  in  .such  training  does  the  manu¬ 
facturer  give  us?  Our  sales  force 
is  trained  primarily  in  classes  con¬ 
ducted  by  our  various  manufactur¬ 
ers.  The  classes  are  conductetl  by 
capable  teachers  who  explain  con¬ 
struction  details  of  the  products,  etc. 

“This  tyix*  of  training  is  usually 
followed-up  throughout  the  selling 
season  by  store-training  meetings. 
•At  these  meetings  sales  films  of  the 
Jim  Handy  type,  supplied  by  the 
manufacturer,  are  used.  The  train¬ 
ing  classes  are  usually  conducted  by 
the  department  head  or  the  manage¬ 
ment.  Occasionally  the  classes  are 
conducted  by  the  sales  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  manufacturer.  Each 
salesman  is  supplied  w’ith  sales 
manuals  furnished  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  without  cost  to  the  store.  We 
feel  that  we  are  fortunate  in  the 
matter  of  sales-training,  in  having 
manufacturers  who  give  us  excellent 
cooperation  in  this  very  important 
l)hase  of  appliance  oix;ration. 

“As  to  outside  selling,  we  regard 
it  as  vital  to  the  successful  opera¬ 
tion  of  an  appliance  department. 
Not  necessarily  ‘cold  canvassing,’ 
but  a  follow-up  of  prospects  obtain¬ 
ed  on  the  floor,  user’s  tips,  etc. 
Without  this  form  of  outside  sell¬ 
ing.  too  many  sales  may  l)e  lost  to 
aggressive  salesmen  of  our  competi¬ 
tors,  especially  appliance  stores. 

“Now  for  the  summing  up.  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  serious  attempt  should  lie 
made  by  organized  retaildom  to 
make  the  appliance  manufacturers 
and  their  distributors  realize  that 
the  high-pressure  selling  methods 
condoned  by  them  are  ruinous  to 
lx)th  manufacturers  and  retailers. 
The  appliance  manufacturer  of  to¬ 
day  should  realize  that  he  is  no 
longer  the  i)roducer  of  a  luxury 
product,  but  a  producer  of  accepted 
necessities,  and  as  such  should 
aid  and  assist  honest  and  legitimate 
appliance  retailers  in  selling,  with 
dignity,  their  products  in  a  manner 
that  will  profit  consumer,  retailer, 
manufacturer. 

“So  long  as  unintelligent,  out¬ 
moded,  pressure  selling  methods  of 
dealers  are  fostered  by  appliance 
inanufacturers,  just  so  long  will  ap¬ 
pliance-selling  I)e  a  major  headache 
to  all  legitimate  dealers,  especially 
the  department  stores.” 
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TUBBY  TUB 


SEERSUCKER 


A  New 

NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED 


FABRIC  HITl 

Yow'll  f  Kaycraft  Tubby  Tub  S*«nuck*r 
advartUcd  in  Modamoisalla,  McCall'»,Oood 
Houtakaaping  . . .  faaturad  in  ploy  suits, 
bathing  suits,  sports  frocks,  for  ovar*tha* 
countar  sailing.  Kaycraft  Tubby  Tub  comas 
in  a  multituda  of  woven  stripe  effects . . 
ranging  from  the  damura  to  the  riotously 
gay  and  colorful.  Washable,  wrinkle- 
resisting.  Ovar  -5,000,000  style-conscious 
woman  will  read  Kaycraft-  Tubby  Tub 
advartisamants  I  Capitaliza  tha  rasulting 
damand  . .  .  faatura  Tubby  Tub  for  cruisa 
and  resort  wear  and  for  Spring  I 

W.E.McKAY&  COMPANY,  Inc. 

86-88  WORTH  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 


A  New  School  of  Merchandising 
Opens  in  New  York 


UNDKR  the  direction  of  Max¬ 
well  F.  Marcuse,  A.  B., 
former  menilter  Board  of 
Higher  Education,  chairman  Retail 
Advisory  Committee,  City  College, 
and  formerly  with  R.  H.  Macy, 
Inc.,  and  Oppenheim  Collins  &  Co., 
Harry  E.  Cohen,  B.  C.  S.,  president 
Cardinal  Hosiery  Company,  mem- 
her  of  Economics  Staff,  City  College, 
and  Arthur  Freeman,  Director  of 
Merchandising,  former  advertising 
manager.  R.  H.  Macy,  Inc.,  and 
Gimhel  Brothers,  a  new  school  of 
retailing  to  he  known  as  The 
Lalxtratory  Institute  of  Merchan¬ 
dising.  was  opened  the  early  part 


of  Decemlier  at  45  We.st  34th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

-According  to  The  Laboratory  In¬ 
stitute.  its  purpose  is  “a  school 
])lanned  to  increase  the  productivity 
of  salespeople  through  a  broad  train¬ 
ing  in  effective  salesmanship, 
through  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
construction  and  uses  of  merchan¬ 
dise — a  school  geared  to  cxjuip  men 
and  women  for  advancement  in  their 
various  retail  fields — a  school  where 
every  course  in  retailing  and  mer¬ 
chandising  is  given  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  modern  retail  store  by 
men  and  women  who  are  right  now 
topnotch  executives  in  the  retail 
world  of  today.” 


Father  Tells  ’em 


[Coiitiititcd  f. 

write  our  Congressman  and  Sena¬ 
tors  that  consumers  must  have  rep¬ 
resentation  in  government. 

Irene:  Jim's  right.  lot  of 
teachers  I  know  are  doing  the  same. 

Mother:  We  had  a  speaker  at 
the  club  last  week  who  told  us  that 
we  should,  too.  He  gave  us  a  form 
letter  to  use. 

(jEORce:  By  the  way.  Mother, 
who  is  our  Congressman? 

Mother:  Why,  ah  (hesitates) 
why  I  don’t  quite  remember. 

Georc.e:  Going  to  he  hard  to 
write  to  him  then,  won’t  it?  I’ll 
leave  out  my  beloved  brother  be¬ 
cause  he  and  his  precious  fellow 
students  aren’t  old  enough  to  vote 
anyway  and  Congressmen  know 
that.  But  you,  my  ancient  sister, 
out  of  your  scholastic  wisdom,  you 
give  me  the  name  of  our  Congress¬ 
man. 

Irene:  Well,  of  course,  I  don’t 
recall  his  name  but  I’m  sure  I  can 
find  out.  Somebody  must  know. 

George:  Sure.  The  poor  masses 
you’ve  been  hollering  about  know. 
They  get  out  and  vote  and  get  their 
babies  kissed  in  the  bargain.  But 
it’s  funny  they  haven’t  asked  for  a 
consumers  dejiartment.  Have  you 
told  them  that  y(ni  are  going  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  their  ignorance? 
They’ll  love  that !  Throw  you  out 
on  your  precious  ear.  I’ll  bet. 


roiii  paye  23) 

Mother:  But  it’s  not  only  the 
masses.  Son,  unless  you  include 
your  mother  as  one.  After  all,  I  do 
read  advertising  and  I  do  think  it  is 
necessary.  Some  of  it  seems  silly 
to  me  but  that’s  perhaps  none  of 
my  business.  I  do  often  wonder 
though,  why  manufacturers  can’t 
give  us  more  information  in  their 
advertising  and  on  their  laliels 
about  the  things  we  buy. 

Father:  Sorry  I’ve  got  to  break 
uj)  this  debate  on  the  fate  of  the 
nation  but  it’s  8:10  and,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  I  have  to  earn  the  money 
to  pay  your  club  dues.  Mother,  and 
your  tuition.  Jim,  and  your  pocket 
money,  (jeorge.  Irene,  you  pay 
your  own  way,  but  sometimes  I 
think  you  forget  that  it’s  business 
and  business  men  who,  through 
taxes,  pay  your  salary;  .so  I’d  go  a 
little  slow  on  remaking  the  world 
until  you’ve  got  the  answer  as  to 
who’ll  pay  you  when  you’ve  killed 
off  business.  .\nylx)dy  willing  to 
ride  down  with  a  caiiitalist?  I  don’t 
know  about  you  consumers.  -After 
all.  I’m  driving  an  advertised  Ford, 
on  advertised  Silvertowns  with  ad¬ 
vertised  Esso  in  the  gas  tank.  To 
be  consistent,  you  ought  to  take  off 
your  shoes  and  walk  as  your  an¬ 
cestors  did  before  we  had  this  curse 
of  advertising. 

Irene,  George  and  Jim:  Wait 
a  minute.  Dad;  we’ll  all  ride. 
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Revlon  Introduces 
New  Lipstick 
Colors 


Why  Does  Competition  AtmafS 
Get  the  Jump  on  Vs  with 
All  Those  New  Items? 


C^rpASHlONS  IN  COLOR” 
_r  was  the  theme  of  a  recent 
luncheon  fashion  presentation 
lielcl  on  the  Hotel  St.  Rejjis  Roof  by 
Saks-Fifth  Avenue  and  the  Revlon 
Company,  to  introduce  the  latter 
company’s  nine  new  lipstick  colors 
which  harmonize  with  their  twenty- 
one  nail  enamel  shades. 

Costumes  from  Saks-Fifth 
Avenue  were  modeled  by  a  group  of 
debutantes  and  ranged  from  morn¬ 
ing  robes  to  evening  gowns  and 
after-ski  clothes,  the  colors  of  which 
were  accented  in  fingertips  and  lips. 

The  four  leading  colors  featured 
were  "Chilibean",  a  brown-seasoned 
rose  for  sjKirtswear  with  moss 
greens  and  browns;  “Bravo”  a  jiri- 
niary  red.  in  combinations  with 
black;  “Red  Dice”  a  sparkling  cerise 
red  stressed  as  an  accent  color  in 
jewelry,  gloves,  bags  and  hats;  and 
“Shy”,  a  pink  highlighted  in  negli¬ 
gees,  dressing  gowns  and  evening 
clothes. 

As  a  s])ectacular  finale,  the  nine 
lipstick  and  nail  enamel  .shades  were 
shown  with  dinner  suits  and  form- 
als  in  faille,  tulle,  lame  and  taffeta. 


BoiU  Bspohis, 


And  more  stores  everywhere  .  .  .  stores  with  fashion 
and  value  prestige  ...  are  using  Mmf»s  Baik- Bsfsssii 
to  get  the  jump  on  competition  because  Matfsa  Baik 
Bapaats  are  invaluable  in  carrying  out  the  following 
points  in  the  primer  of  sound  merchandising  ... 

1.  That  your  store  be  first  with  new  items! 

2.  That  your  store  capitalize  on  consumer 
demand  for  wanted  merchandise  .  .  .  when 
customers  want  it! 

Matfaa  Baik  Bapaaid  putt  this  important  information 
ON  YOVR  DESK  EVERY  MORNING  .  .  .  based  upon 
PRE-TESTED  RESULTS  .  .  .  not  predictions! 

Jiata?  We'd  rather  shine  you  than  tell  you.  We'll 
send  you  Matfma  Baik  BapaaU  for  one  week  WITH¬ 
OUT  OBLIGATION  if  you'll  pay  the  few  pennies 
for  postage. 

9J  you'd  also  like  the  story  in  person,  give  us  a 
call  when  you're  in  New  York  for  the  N.R,D.G.A. 
Convention  or  January  buying  trip. 


COMPANY 

Ave.,  N.  V.C.^ 
O  be 

one  '*‘**‘^] 
.  POSTAGE  < 


hieyer  both 

3^9  Lexin**®“ 
YPe’re  wilUn*  ' 

report 

BiU  us  foe  tn 

STORE  - 

CITY - 

SIGNED 


MEYER 

•  OBUGATION. 


New  York  debutante  modeled 
a  silver  evening  gown  at  the 
Revlon-Saks  Fifth  Avenue  show. 
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Retail  Case  for  Merit  Rating  on 
Unemployment  Compensation  Tax 

{Continued  from  page  27) 


presumably  the  daily  waj^e  is  lower 
because  employment  is  steady, 
should  pay  toward  that  insurance 
equally  wdth  the  trades  that  are  re- 
siwinsihle  for  the  unemployment  and 
the  higher  wage  that  results  from  it  ? 

I  adhere  to  the  old  fashioned 
notion  that  a  steady  job  is  good  for 
the  individual  and  for  society. 
“Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for 
idle  hands  to  do.”  It  is  the  job  of 
our  modern  society  so  to  improve  the 
distribution  of  purchasing  power 
that  all  may  share  in  the  comforts 
that  industry,  geared  up  as  it  is  by 
technological  advance,  is  able  to 
produce.  The  shortening  of  the  daily 
hours  of  work  accomplishes  some¬ 
thing  toward  that  end.  hut  I  refuse 
to  believe  that  the  employer  who 
keeps  his  help  just  long  enough  to 
entitle  them  to  share  in  the  insur¬ 
ance  fund,  and  then  takes  on  another 
force  for  a  similar  period  with  a 
similar  object,  is  doing  something 
“which  is  not  in  itself  undesirable.” 
And  certainly  I  contend  that  if  an 
industry  does  this,  the  cost  of  the 
insurance  benefits  should  l)e  borne 
by  that  industry  and  not  thrown  on 
others  which  provide  steady  employ¬ 
ment. 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  labor 
itself  places  security  on  the  job  in 
the  forefront  of  its  demands,  and 
there  is  as  little  doubt  that  it  is  well 
advised  in  so  doing.  Experience 
rating  will  operate  as  an  incentive 
to  employers  to  stabilize  their  work¬ 
ing  force.  This  effort  will  go  far 
beyond  the  desire  to  keep  down  their 
insurance  cost,  for  it  will  he  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  accomplish  what  will 
quickly  be  found  to  he  a  worth-while 
end  in  itself.  And  I  think  there  is 
little  doubt  that,  once  the  desire  to 
accomplish  stability  is  created,  much 
can  he  done  towards  it  even  in  nor¬ 
mally  unstable  or  seasonal  indus¬ 
tries. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  experience  rating  in  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  insurance  has 
resulted  in  many  devices  that  have 
added  to  the  safety  of  the  employee 
and  reduced  the  cost  of  the  insur¬ 
ance,  which  never  would  have  been 


adopted  if  the  insurance  cost  had 
been  equally  spread  over  all  indus¬ 
tries.  And  certainly  we  know  this  is 
true  of  unemployment  insurance  in 
retailing.  Stores  have  already  done 
much  to  stabilize  their  numbers  by 
training  the  employee  for  various 
jobs,  so  that  when  <»ne  becomes  un¬ 
necessary  he  may  step  into  another, 
by  combining  jobs,  by  extending  the 
length  of  seasons,  and  in  other  ways. 

Stability  in  Retailing 

We  look  upon  our  industry  as  one 
of  the  most  stable  in  respect  of  em¬ 
ployment.  If  business  is  bad,  a  fac¬ 
tory  may  for  a  time  close  its  doors. 
We  can  not.  We  can  not  even  to  any 
extent  reduce  our  basic  force,  for 
we  must  keep  our  departments 
covered  so  as  to  render  service  to 
.such  of  the  public  as  may  come  in. 
We  must  take  it  on  the  chin.  If  we 
lie  down,  we  will  speedily  be  counted 
out.  And  yet,  though  our  basic  force 
must  needs  be  steady,  we  have  our 
own  serious  problem  of  casuals.  For 
four  or  five  weeks  before  Christmas 
our  force  is  so  augmented  that  at  its 
peak  it  will  be  double  its  normal 
number.  In  normal  times  this  in¬ 
crease  consisted  almost  wholly  of 


^T^HE  Amended  Social  Security 

Act  (Federal)  provides  that  the 
Unemployment  Comi)ensation  tax 
for  the  calendar  year  1939  and 
thereafter  applies  to  wages  paid  (or 
constructively  paid).  This  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  requirement  in  the  original 
Act  pertaining  to  the  tax  for  Old 
Age  Insurance,  which  remains  un¬ 
changed. 

In  November  1937  an  Income 
Tax  ruling  was  made  which  per¬ 
mitted  employers  to  report  on  Form 
1099  wages  earned,  instead  of 
wages  paid,  in  order  to  permit  em¬ 
ployers  to  prepare  Form  1099  and 
Social  Security  Tax  returns  from 
one  set  of  payroll  records. 

In  view  of  both  this  ruling  and 


three  classes:  married  women  most 
of  whom  before  marriage  worked  in 
the  stores  and  now  wish  to  add  a 
little  something  to  their  income  for 
pin-money  or  for  Christmas  gifts; 
college  and  high  school  boys  and  girls 
who  work  half-time :  and  people  who 
work  during  the  year  in  wholesale 
establishments  or  i)roduction  indus- 
tr}’,  and  who  are  laid  off  for  a  period. 
In  the  case  of  the  last  group,  we 
simply  take  up  the  slack  of  unem- 
jdoyment  in  other  industries.  The 
first  two  groups  are  not  really  in  the 
unemployed  class.  In  recent  years 
the  number  of  applicants  for  these 
temporary  jobs  bas  been  increased 
by  a  large  number  of  the  unemployed, 
and  by  tbe  slight  measure  that  em¬ 
ployment  can  be  found  for  them  in 
the  stores,  the  pressure  on  the  relief 
rolls  is  lessened. 

It  may  be  that  this  phase  of  our 
personnel  problem  may  tend  some¬ 
what  to  reduce  the  saving  that  re¬ 
tailing  may  ho])e  to  make  by  a  fair 
adjustment  of  rates  in  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance,  but  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  Wisconsin  experience  to 
which  I  have  referred,  we  are,  under 
the  present  horizontal  plan  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  insurance  cost,  being 
mulcted  out  of  a  very  considerable 
sum  annually  wbicb  should  go 
toward  the  reduction  of  retail  costs 
or  toward  plant  improvements,  wage 
increases,  or  dividends  to  patient 
stockholders,  or  to  a  reduction  in 
retail  prices. 


the  amendment  to  the  Social  Securi¬ 
ty  Act  (which  eliminates  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  making  individual  earnings 
accrual  computations  at  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year)  employers  who 
have  followed  the  procedure  au¬ 
thorized  in  November,  1937,  for 
1937  and  1938  and  who  desire  to 
make  a  change  for  1939  and  sub¬ 
sequent  years,  reporting  instead  of 
wages  earned,  wages  actually  or 
constructively  paid,  may  make  such 
change.  If  such  change  in  pro¬ 
cedure  is  made  the  employer  should 
show  by  appropriate  entry  on  Form 
1099  filed  for  the  calendar  year 
1939  the  amount  representing  wages 
earned  in  December  1938  and  not 
paid  until  1939. 


Income  Tax— Federal  Unemployment 
Compensation  Tax 
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ha\e  been  avoided  if  the  principals 
on  lK)th  sides  sat  around  the  table  to 
consider  the  problems.  The  view- 
jx)int  of  retailers  must  be  brought 
home  more  to  the  producers  so  that 
their  thinking  is  national  and  their 
methods  of  distribution  are  laid  out 
so  as  to  jjermit  the  retailer  to  prop¬ 
erly  perform  his  function. 

The  problems  have  been  solved 
after  a  scrap,  by  “api)easement”, 
whereas  they  should  have  been 
settled  by  cooperation.  We  travelled 
by  the  Munich  Way  rather  than  the 
American  Way. 

The  Retailer  and  the  New  Decade: 

Only  a  few  of  the  problems  that 
face  us  have  been  outlined.  Many 
more  will  be  discussed  seriously  at 
our  next  Convention. 

Underlying  our  approach  to  the 
new  decade  must  be  the  feeling  that 
we  can  act  as  a  balance-wheel  be¬ 
tween  production  and  consumption 
and  that  we  have  the  jwwer  to  con¬ 


tribute  towards  stabilizing  the  earn¬ 
ing  jKjwer  of  this  nation. 

Our  activities  with  regard  to 
prices  have  definitely  indicated  that 
we  can  make  a  contribution.  It  is 
important  that  the  national  income 
should  rise,  but  it  is  also  important 
that  it  should  be  stabilized — not 
merely  that  there  shall  Ik?  so  many 
more  dollars,  but  that  we  can  im¬ 
prove  the  worthwhileness  of  the 
g(X)ds  l)ought  for  these  dollars. 

We  must  valiantly  continue  to 
strive  as  a  group  for  free  enterprise 
but  this  free  enterprise  will  l)e  sub¬ 
ject  to  control  designed  to  prevent 
abuse  and  over-expansion.  We 
must  solve  the  problem  of  adequate 
enterprise  through  a  flow  of  new 
capital  funds. 

There  is  abroad  in  this  country  a 
s])irit  of  defeatism.  We  should  re¬ 
affirm  our  faith  in  the  American 
attitude  towards  life,  and  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  enterprise  which  has 
built  up  the  buying  ])ower  of  the 
country.  We  should  deal  with  em- 


jdoyees  and  customers  on  the  basis 
of  their  improved  stature. 

The  road  ahead  is  difficult.  The 
need  of  an  alert  and  virile  trade 
association  is  greater  than  ever. 
Above  all,  the  outlook  of  merchants 
must  be  based  upon  ])ractical  under¬ 
standing  of  the  new  realities. 

It  has  lx‘en  a  great  honor  to  serve 
as  president  of  our  Association. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
mixed  with  a  serious  responsibility. 
It  has  also  been  a  delight  to  work 
with  our  directors  and  the  memlxrs 
of  our  staff.  The  Association  has 
a  great  jjower  to  present  retailing 
properly  to  the  public,  and  its  labors 
and  ix)licies  are  worthy  of  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  every  far- 
visioned  retailer. 


OPENING  WANTED 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGER:  Has  had 
many  years  experience  in  the  general 
management  of  retail  stores  and  for  the 
past  six  years  merchandised  accessories, 
small  wares,  men's  and  boy’s  clothing  and 
fnrnisbings  for  one  of  New  York’s  promi¬ 
nent  department  stores.  Age  38.  Particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  the  general  merchan¬ 
dising  of  a  medium-sized  store.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  The  Bulletin. 


In  Baltimore 

HUTZLER  BROTHERS 


provide  PLYMETL  Fur  Storage 


Write  for  this  new  edition 
of  our  booklet,  showing 
some  of  our  1939  installa¬ 
tions,  “SCIENTIFIC  PLY- 
METL  FUR  STORAGE” 


HASKELITE  CORPORATIOIV 

208  W.  WaHhington  Street,  Chicago 


Abbott,  Merkt  &  Company, 
Engineers 


Constantly  improving  its  service  to  cus* 
tomers.  the  modern,  successful  retail 
institution  of  Hutzler  Brothers  Co.  now 
has  Plymetl  storage  vaults  of  54,954 
cubic  feet — a  capacity  for  some  12,000 
coats. 
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Program  Forecasts  a  Convention 
of  Historic  Importance 
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GENERAL  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION  SESSION 
Wednesday  Morning 

WHAT  CHEMISTRY  IS  DOING  IN  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW  MERCHANDISE 

New,  baffling  developments  in  the  materials  from  which 
merchandise  is  made  are  pouring  out  of  research  laboratories 
almost  daily.  These  important  developments  will  be  explained 
by  one  of  the  country’s  foremost  authorities. 

TURNING  THE  SPOTLIGHT  ON  THE  WHOLESALE- 
RETAIL  SELLING  SITUATION 

Every  department  and  every  store  is  being  affected  by  this 
type  of  competition,  and  to  an  extent  not  yet  fully  appreciated 
by  many  retailers.  The  spot-light  will  be  turned  on  this  situa¬ 
tion  and  a  clear  picture  of  its  seriousness  will  be  presented. 

WHAT  IS  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  STORE? 

What  is  the  MOST  important  nut  on  a  locomotive?  Are 
we  inclined  to  over-emphasize  the  importance  of  the  well-oper¬ 
ated,  profitable  department  and  forget  the  loose  nut  in  the 
locomotive — the  smaller  department  that  plays  a  smaller  but 
a  very  necessary  part  in  satisfying  our  customers? 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  MERCHANDISING  OF 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DEPARTMENTS 

Many  merchandisers  feel  that  this  group  of  departments  has 
been  for  many  years  a  step-child  of  the  store  owner  and  has 
suffered  all  the  ills  of  a  step-child.  What  happens  when  the 
“boss”  gives  it  a  break  will  be  told  by  one  who  has  accom¬ 
plished  remarkable  results. 

THE  MERCHANDISE  PRICING  PROBLEM 
THIS  SPRING 

.  Uppermost  in  the  minds  of  merchandising  executives  at  this 
time  are  the  questions  relating  to  their  Spring  business — prices, 
wholesale  and  retail.  The  matter  will  be  discussed  by  one  who 
is  well-qualified  and  then  thrown  open  for  discussion  from  the 
floor. 

DISCUSSION 

What  is  the  place  of  the  department  manager’s  importance 
in  the  control  of  expenses? 

Is  it  better  to  maintain  prices  or  quality  on  a  rising  market? 
What  is  the  situation  with  respect  to  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  as  a  source  of  merchandise  formerly  coming  from  Europe  ? 

READY  TO  WEAR  SESSION 

Thursday  Morning— Morchandising  Division 

THE  FASHION  ORIGINATORS’  GUILD 

A  presentation  of  the  purposes  of  the  Guild  and  how  the 
Guild  and  retailers  can  cooperate  to  mutual  advantage.  Ques¬ 
tions  will  be  invited  during  the  discussion,  so  as  to  clarify  any 
points  that  retailers  may  have  in  mind. 

THE  SPRING  FASHION  PICTURE 

One  of  the  country’s  foremost  fashion  and  style  experts 
will  present  her  views  of  what  the  Spring  fashion  situation 
will  be,  with  special  emphasis  upon  ready  to  wear  and  their 
accessories.  This  talk  will  be  a  veritable  well  of  timely  in¬ 
formation  for  all  who  have  the  responsibility  of  buying  and 
selling  fashion  merchandise. 


COORDINATING  FASHION  PUBLICITY  IN 
MAGAZINES  WITH  FASHION  MERCHANDISING 

What  can  magazines  do  to  cooperate  more  closely  with  retail¬ 
ers  in  coordinating  the  release  of  fashion  news  in  magazines 
with  selling?  The  editor  of  one  of  our  most  widely  read  and 
nationally  recognized  fashion  magazines  will  give  her  views 
on  this  important  subject. 

DISCUSSION 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  August  Coat  Sale. 

Shall  we  change  the  name  of  the  Sportswear  department 
to  Casual  department? 

How  far  in  advance  of  the  season’s  demand  should  manu¬ 
facturers’  openings  be  held? 

What  methods  do  stores  employ  to  sell  the  earlier  arrivals 
in  place  of  those  that  have  just  arrived? 

Should  stores  do  anything  about  the  return  goods  privilege 
by  customers? 

Is  it  profitable  for  ready  to  wear  stores  to  follow  the  lead 
of  department  stores  in  keeping  open  one  night  a  week,  as  is 
now  being  done  in  a  number  of  cities? 

MAJOR  APPLIANCE  SESSION 
Thursday  Morning — Morchondising  Division 

TRADE-INS  AND  PROFITS 

It’s  time  to  establish  a  sound  store  policy  on  trade-ins.  Ait 
increasing  percentage  of  our  appliance  business  during  the  next 
few  years  will  involve  trade-ins,  and  trade-ins  have  a  very 
definite  bearing  on  whether  or  not  the  operating  result  will  be 
a  profit  or  a  loss. 

WHOLESALE-RETAIL  SELLING  COMPETITION 

Discount  houses,  and  a  myriad  of  other  channels  of  legiti¬ 
mate  and  illegitimate  distribution  are  annually  sapping  millions 
of  dollars  of  volume  from  regular  retail  stores.  In  many  cases 
the  department  stores  are  being  used  as  the  display  rooms  of 
these  operators.  A  careful  analysis  and  expose  of  the  situation 
will  be  made  with  a  view  of  correcting  it. 

QUESTION  BOX 

The  question  box  will  be  a  special  feature  of  this  session. 
Among  the  questions  that  have  been  submitted  by  members  are : 
Can  volume  be  best  secured  on  a  wide  or  on  a  small  range  of 
lines?  Should  this  department  be  handled  as  “specialty”  or 
“over-the-counter”  merchandise?  Would  it  help  department 
stores  if  they  could  buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  instead 
of  through  distributors?  What  can  we  learn  from  the  chain’s 
merchandising  operations?  Have  we  found  a  really  good  “out¬ 
side”  selling  program. 

STANDARDS  AND  SERVICEABILITY  OF 

MERCHANDISE  SESSION 

Thursday  Morning — Merchandising  Division 

Standard  size  measurements  for  garments  continue  to  be 
one  of  the  most  needed  developments  in  the  field  of  merchan¬ 
dising.  Along  with  standards  for  merchandise  are  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  serviceability,  the  importance  of  which  is  growing  with 
tremendous  strides. 

With  fabrics  coming  into  the  market  that  are  no  longer  made 
of  our  usual  fibers — cotton,  silk,  wool — but  from  coal,  water, 
air,  glass,  and  with  special  finishes  of  rosin  and  other  hereto¬ 
fore  foreign  substances,  to  say  nothing  of  the  recent  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  use  of  plastics,  the  problems  of  use,  serviceability, 
launderability,  seam  slippage,  gas  fading,  color  fastness,  runs 
and  snags  have  multiplied  a  hundred  fold  for  the  retailer  and 
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FOR  YOUR  1940 
BUDGET 


1.  CASH  REGISTERS 


2.  CHARGE  PHONES 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 


Cash  Ragistars  •  Bank- Bookkeeping  Machines 
Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Machines 
Posting  Machines  •  Postage  Meter  Machines 


Check-Writing  and  Signing  Machines 
Accounting  Machine  Desks 
Analysis  Machines  •  Correct  Posture  Chairs 


his  customers.  All  of  these  problems  will  receive  considera¬ 
tion  at  this  session  by  some  of  the  foremost  experts  in  these 
fields,  in  a  presentation  of  the  following  subjects: 

STUDIES  OF  EFFICIENCY  IN  CONSUMPTION  OF 
MERCHANDISE 

PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  CHILDREN’S  SIZES  IN 
MERCHANDISE 

SANITIZATION  IN  TEXTILES  AND  LEATHER  BY 
SPECIAL  TREATMENT 

TEST-FAST  COLOR  STANDARDS  ADOPTED  BY 
THE  NATION.AL  ASSOCIATION  OF  FINISHERS 
OF  TEXTILE  FABRICS 

PREVENTION  OF  GAS  FADING  OF  ACETATE 
COLORS  BY  SPECIAL  FINISHES 

THE  DEVF:L0PMENT  OF  PLASTICS  IN  CONSUMER 
MERCHANDISE 

For  Sales  Promoters 
ADVERTISING  TECHNIQUE 
TuMday  Morning — Solos  Promotion  Division 

A  discussion  of  four  pertinent  topics  including  the  more 
efficient  adaptation  of  advertising  to  various  newspapers:  how 
to  write  more  i>ersuasive  copy ;  developing  more  profitable 
fashion  promotions,  and  creating  displays  that  sell. 

RADIO  FOR  RETAILERS 

Wodnosdoy  Morning — Soles  Promotion  Division 

The  first  Convention  session  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study 
of  radio  as  a  promotion  medium  for  retailers.  Four  important 
aspects  will  be  submitted  to  as  many  panels  of  experts  for 
specific  questions  intended  to  develop  facts  and  actual  ideas. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Thursday  Afternoon— Soles  Promotion  Division 

Now  that  Public  Relations  has  passed  from  the  theory  to 
a  practice  program  for  retail  stores,  it  becomes  desirable  to  take 
up  specific  problems  of  the  relationship  between  the  store  and 


its  customers.  Among  those  that  will  be  presented  by  experts 
in  their  respective  fields  are:  Public  Relations  techniques  that 
retailing  may  adapt  from  the  program  of  other  industries; 
maintaining  customer  good  will  during  the  potentially  difficult 
conditions  in  1940,  merchandising  and  advertising  so  as  to 
profit  by  increasing  consumer  interest  in  retailing.  The  session 
will  close  with  a  presentation  of  a  practical  program  for  mer¬ 
chants  who  desire  to  initiate  or  expand  their  Public  Relations 
efforts. 

• 

For  Management  Executives 

SERVICE  OPERATIONS 

Wodnosdoy  Morning — Storo  Monogomont  Group 

DOES  THE  GROWTH  IN  OUTLYING  STORES 
CREATE  NEW  SERVICE  OPER.ATION  PROBLEMS? 

Not  only  does  the  growth  in  recent  years  of  suburban  stores 
result  in  decreasing  value  of  downtown  retail  property,  but  it 
also  makes  for  vital  changes  in  the  service  operations  of  stores. 
.\  member  store  with  both  a  downtown  and  suburban  units 
will  tell  of  these  changes. 

HOW  CAN  MAIL  AND  TELEPHONE  ORDER  SERVICE 
BE  OPERATED  MOST  PROFITABLY? 

Closely  related  to  the  new  service  operation  problems  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  growth  in  outlying  stores  are  the  increasing 
problems  of  mail  and  telephone  order  service.  Here  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  several  stores  will  be  analyzed. 

A  COMPLAINT  PREVENTION  CLINIC 
Highlights  from  the  .Vcw  Customer  Complaint  Calendar 
As  the  result  of  exchange  during  the  past  year  among  a 
number  of  member  stores  of  their  adjustment  experience,  it  is 
now  possible  to  present  retailers  with  a  Customer  Complaint 
Calendar.  Presentation  will  l)e  made  at  this  session. 

Actual  Cases  of  Effectne  Complaint  Prevention 

.\ctual  examples  of  complaint  prevention  will  be  presented 
by  adjustment  managers  in  order  to  strengthen  the  growing 
conviction  that  adjustment  problems  will  be  solved  only  when 
comidaints  are  prevented,  instead  of  simply  adjusted. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 


The  Fifth  Wolf  Retail  Award 


One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  29th 
Annual  N.R.D.G.A.  Convention,  as  it  has  been 
for  the  past  several  years,  will  be  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  Fifth  Wolf  Retail  Award.  This  trophy, 
a  handsome  sterling  silver  cup,  will  be  awarded 
to  the  retailer  who  has  done  the  most  effective 
packaging  during  1939. 

There  are  I  I  classifications  in  which  packages 
may  be  entered,  including  awards  for  the  pack¬ 
age  of  greatest  attractiveness  printed  in  single 
color;  the  package  most  effective  from  the 
standpoint  of  visibility;  the  best  redesigned 
package;  the  package  most  adapted  to  cus¬ 
tomer  convenience;  and  the  best  Christmas  box. 
This  year  for  the  first  time,  a  classification  has 
been  added  to  recognize  the  most  inspired 
Christmas  wrapping.  From  the  winner  of  each 
of  the  I  I  classifications,  a  "best-in-the-field"  is 
selected  for  the  Wolf  Award. 


As  in  previous  years,  entries  are  accepted 
only  from  stores  and  groups  of  stores,  but  these 
need  not  be  members  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 

A  distinguished  Jury  of  Judges  has  consented 
to  make  the  selections.  They  include:  Richard 
F.  Bach,  Director  of  Industrial  Relations,  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art;  Egmont  Arens,  Indus¬ 
trial  Designer;  Marie  Doermann,  American 
Home  Economics  Association;  Kenneth  Collins, 
New  York  Times;  C.  B.  Larrabee,  Editor,  Printers' 
Ink  Publications  and  Victor  W.  Sebastian, 
Eastern  Manager,  The  Display  World. 

Selections  of  exhibits  to  receive  Honorary 
Awards  and  the  Wolf  Retail  Award  will  be  made 
by  the  Judges  after  a  luncheon  to  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  on  January  15th,  the 
opening  day  of  the  29th  Annual  N.R.D.G.A. 
Convention. 
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Do  you  know 
about  the  many  jobs 
BURROUGHS 
can  do  faster— easier 
—at  less  cost? 

Unless  you’ve  talked  with  the  Burroughs  man  lately,  you 
may  be  surprised  to  learn  what  today’s  full  and  modern 
line  of  Burroughs  machines  can  do  for  you,  and  save  for 
you,  on  any  number  of  jobs.  Practically  every  accounting 
and  figuring  job  for  every  department  can  now  be  handled 
with  typical  Burroughs  speed,  ease  and  simplicity — as 
well  as  at  less  cost.  It  will  pay  you  to  telephone  the  local 
Burroughs  office  today — to  learn  how  other  stores  are 
profiting  by  new  Burroughs  machines  and  developments. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

6514  SICOND  BLVD.,  DITKOIT,  MICHIGAN 

Burroughs 
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SALES  TRAINING 

Wednesday  Morning — Porsonnol  Group 

NEW  TECHNIQUES  FOR  TRAINING  IN 
FASHION  DEPARTMENTS 

Here  one  of  the  country’s  leading  fashion  stores  will  tell  of 
its  training  program  during  the  past  year  or  two  in  ready-to- 
wear  and  accessory  departments. 

CAN  SALESMANSHIP  BE  TAUGHT? 

The  conditions  under  which  salesmanship  can  most  effective¬ 
ly  be  taught  will  be  analyzed  and  an  effort  made  to  prove  that 
salesmanship  training  must  be  reserved  for  the  period  of  job 
training,  instead  of  given  in  advance  by  schools  and  colleges. 

EXAMPLES  OF  EFFECTIVE  SALES  TRAINING 

.\  number  of  member  stores  will  tell  of  their  most  effective 
training  jobs  during  the  past  year  in  a  single  department  or 
a  group  of  departments. 

SUPPLY  SIMPLIFICATION  AND 
OPERATING  STANDARDS 

Thursday  Morning — Joint  Sussion  of  thu  Manogo- 
munt  Division  (Storo  Management,  Personnel, 
Delivery  and  TrafRc)  and  Controllers'  Congress 

A  DEMONSTRATION  OF  WHAT  SUPPLY 
SIMPLIFIC.\TION  MEANS  TO— 

Top  Management 
Management  Executives 
Merchandising  Executives 
Supply  Manufacturers 
Supply  Buyers 

Here  results  of  the  supply  standardization  project,  in  which 
the  Store  Management  Group  has  l^een  cooperating  with  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  during  the  past  two  years,  will  be 
presented  to  the  retail  world,  .\cceptance  of  these  new  supply 
specifications  by  store  owners,  store  managers  and  controllers 
will  result  in  millions  of  dollars  saved  in  store  operation.  With 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  top  management,  resistance  to  supply 
standards  on  the  part  of  department  managers,  packing  mana¬ 
gers  and  supply  managers  will  be  converted  into  enthusiastic 
acceptance  and  cooperation. 

THE  ROLE  OF  A  STORE’S  PLANNING  AND  RE¬ 
SEARCH  DEPARTMENT  IN  SETTING  STANDARDS 

Here  will  l)e  emphasized  the  opportunity  that  stores  have 
of  setting  their  own  standards  in  the  operation  and  procedure 
to  the  establishment  of  a  planning  and  research  department. 

• 

For  Delivery  Executives 
DELIVERY  GROUP  TECHNICAL  SESSION 
WodiMsdoy  Morning 

A  NEW  REMOTE  DELIVERY  STATION 
AND  OPERATION 

Climaxing  years  of  unsatisfactory  and  uneconomical  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  one  store  operated  its  delivery  activities,  an 
interesting  story  will  be  told  how  the  store  decided,  built  and 
designed  a  remote  delivery  station  in  record  time.  Presented 
in  detail,  will  be  many  innovations  of  design  and  layout,  and  of 
particular  interest  will  be  the  explanation  of  how  this  station 
worked  effectively  during  the  Christmas  period. 

KEEPING  THE  DELIVERY  DEPARTMENT 
ABREAST  OF  CHANGING  TIMES 

Developments  in  legislation,  changes  in  working  hours  and 


other  factors  have  had  a  direct  influence  on  delivery  opera¬ 
tions  and  necessitated  a  steady  revision.  The  application  of 
tried  and  proven  methods  to  promote  efficient  and  economical 
operation  will  be  thoroughly  discussed. 

OPEN  FORUM 

Presentation  and  discussion  of  pertinent  problems  in  de¬ 
livery  operation.  Topic  schedule  includes: 

(a)  -Xccident  prevention 

(b)  Expense  control  methods 

(c)  Employee  welfare 

(d)  One  delivery  a  day 
(c)  Christmas  operations 

JOINT  SESSION 

Store  Management  and  Delivery  Grout's: 

The  problem  of  effecting  economical  wrapping  and  packing 
of  customer  merchandise  and  still  maintaining  existing  store 
standards  of  quality  is  ever  present.  The  clinic  will  again  con¬ 
tribute  further  by  demonstrating  actual  examples  of  the  before 
and  after  methods  of  packing  to  show  progress  being  made  in 
I'-eeting  existing  problems. 


For  Traffic  Executives 

CORRUGATED-PACKED  FURNITURE— 

AN  AID  TO  PROFITABLE  OPERATION 
Tuesday  Morning— Traffic  Group 

Some  retailers  are  saving  real  money  through  having  manu¬ 
facturers  ship  case  goods  in  corrugated  containers  rather  than 
crates.  The  purpose  of  this  session  is  to  chart  the  progress 
made  and  to  cope  with  some  of  the  problems  lying  ahead. 
To  this  session  will  be  invited  carriers,  container  manufac¬ 
turers.  furniture  manufacturers,  furniture  retailers,  warehouse 
men,  furniture  buyers,  and  traffic  and  receiving  managers  will 
also  be  present. 

A  STORE  OWNER  APPRAISES  THE  MOVEMENT 

SOME  OF  THE  SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS 
AND  HOW  TO  MEET  THEM 

ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSION  ON  CURRENT 
TRAFFIC.  RECEIVING  AND  MARKING  PROBLEMS 

TRAFFIC  GROUP  TECHNICAL  SESSIONS 
Wednosday  Morning 

PRODUCTION  LINE  SYSTEM  APPLIED 
TO  RECEIVING  AND  MARKING 

A  novel  layout  featuring  conveyor  belts  is  a  scientific  ap¬ 
proach  to  increased  production. 

DIVORCING  THE  RECEIVING  DEPARTMENT 
FROM  THE  STORE 

The  entire  receiving  and  marking  removed  to  a  distant  ware¬ 
house — the  problems  encountered — does  this  forecast  a  trend 
as  stores  need  more  room  for  selling  expansion. 

FREIGHT  FORWARDERS— THEIR  STATUS 
AND  VALUE  TO  RETAILERS 

Current  problems  of  the  forwarder — the  need  for  regulation 
— freight  forwarder  service  as  it  exists  today — what  improve¬ 
ments  can  the  retailer  expect  in  the  future  service  of  the 
forwarder. 

WHAT’S  AHEAD  FOR  MOTOR  CARRIERS 

From  the  standpoint  of  regulation — rates — sphere  of  opera¬ 
tion — improvements  in  service,  etc. 
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INTERNATFONAL  BUSINESS 
MACHINES  CORPORATION 

Oonlidlly  invites  NRHOA  inembers  aiid  their  {Quests 
to  attend  a  deniunstratiun  nt  the 
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|ierfnrniin<(  major  retail 
acrountiiij^  operations  at  the 
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Thursday  Morning 

REPORT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  COMMITTEE 
S.  2009 

Freight  forwarder  situation 
I.&S.  M.247— M.C  2200 
Ex  Parte  31 

Excise  tax  on  packing  house  shipments 

Restriction  on  fur  trimmed  clothing 

I.C.C.  investigation  into  rail  and  motor  classifications 

ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSION 

Import  problems  resulting  from  the  War 
(Import  managers  will  be  invited  to  attend) 

Experience  of  members  in  consolidating  returns  to  New 
York  City  manufacturers. 

For  Credit  Executives 

INSTALLMENT  SELLING 

Tuosdoy  Morning — Credit  Management  Division 

WHERE  IS  INSTALLMENT  SELLING  HEADED? 

A  discussion  of  installment  selling  from  the  consumer  point 
of  view.  What  effect  does  the  exjiansion  of  installment  selling 
have  on  the  consumer’s  purchasing  power?  Is  the  purchase 
of  luxury  items  due  to  installment  selling  preventing  the  con¬ 
sumer  from  buying  certain  necessities?  The  speaker  will  cite 
the  broad  social  effects  of  installment  selling  on  the  public. 

IS  THE  EXPANSION  OF  SOFT  GOODS  INSTALL¬ 
MENT  SELLING  A  SOUND  DEVELOPMENT? 

The  speaker  will  discuss  the  effects  of  installment  selling  on 
the  store.  He  will  stress  particularly  problems  of  expense, 
carrying  charge  rates,  and  the  recent  development  of  a  number 
of  new  so-called  short  term  crerlit  selling  plans  such  as  the 
Coupon  Book  Plan,  Budget  Plate  Plan,  etc. 

EFFICIENT  CREDIT  REPORTING  ON 
INSTALLMENT  CUSTOMERS 

Department  stores  are  doing  an  increasing  volume  on  the 
installment  plan  and  a  survey  of  the  Credit  Management  Divi¬ 
sion  showed  that  relatively  little  or  no  provision  is  being  made 
by  store-owned  credit  bureaus  to  serve  in  I)ehalf  of  installment 
customers.  The  speaker  will  discuss  what  an  efficient  inex¬ 
pensive  installment  credit  reporting  service  should  be  like. 

AUTHORIZING.  BILLING  AND  COLLECTIONS 
Wodnasday  Morning — Credit  Management  Division 

BAMBERGER’S  NEW  ACCOUNT  CONTROL  SYSTEM 

This  will  be  a  description  of  a  combination  of  the  authoriz¬ 
ing  and  part  of  the  billing  functions  which  enables  the  store  to 
bring  a  customer’s  credit  experience  right  up  to  date,  that  is 
up  to  the  last  purchase,  enabling  a  store’s  authorizer  to  know 
not  only  the  antecedent  history  of  an  account  but  also  the  total 
of  all  purchases  made  right  up  to  the  minute. 

NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  SIMPLIFIED  BILLING 

This  will  consist  of  a  description  of  the  Bullock  and  Broad¬ 
way  Department  Store  plans  of  skeletonized  billing,  consisting 
of  attaching  customer’s  sales  tickets  to  the  monthly  statement. 
These  plans  are  supposed  to  be  less  expensive  than  the  usual 
plans  of  billing  now  used  in  the  department  store  field. 

HANDLING  THE  ENTIRE  COLLECTION  FUNCTION 
IN  THE  CREDIT  OFFICE 
The  speaker  will  discuss  the  advantages  of  having  an  attorney 


on  your  credit  office  staff  and  will  go  into  a  discussion  of 
expense  of  final  collection  steps  as  compared  with  turning 
accounts  over  to  an  outside  attorney  or  agency  for  collection. 


Exclusively  for  Stores  of 
Smaller  Volume 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING  FORUM 

This  type  of  meeting  has  always  met  with  great  success  in 
smaller  store  sessions.  It  seeks  to  develop  discussion  from  the 
floor.  The  procedure  used  will  lie  to  have  a  list  of  prepared 
questions  which  will  lie  submitted  for  discussion  and  further 
questions  will  l)e  welcome.  The  range  of  (luestions  will  cover 
all  phases  of  operation,  including  merchandising,  store  manage¬ 
ment,  credit,  training,  traffic,  etc. 

THURSDAY  MORNING  SESSION 

TRAINING  FOR  FLEXIBLE  SELLING 
IN  THE  SMALLER  STORE 

To  cover  the  need  of  training  for  interselling,  and  possible 
relocation  of  departments  as  an  aid  to  this. 

MERCHANDISING  FASHION  DEPARTMENTS 
IN  THE  SMALLER  STORE 

The  importance  of  doing  a  good  job  on  this  particular  prob¬ 
lem  is  one  that  always  confronts  the  smaller  store,  faced  as 
it  is  with  competition  from  the  big  outfits  which  can  employ 
high  fashion  experts. 

GETTING  THE  MOST  OUT  OF 
YOUR  MERCHANDISE  INVESTMENT 
Talk  on  increasing  turnover  in  the  smaller  store. 


For  Retailers  and  Retail  Teachers 

JOINT  CONFERENCE  OF  RETAILERS 
AND  RETAIL  TEACHERS 

Friday  Morning 

The  first  of  three  sessions  of  the  joint  conference  will  be 
devoted  to  the  future  of  distributive  education.  .*\  store  presi¬ 
dent  will  tell  what  he  expects  of  distributive  education  in  the 
next  five  years,  a  representative  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  will  tell  what  the  Office  of  Education  expects  dis¬ 
tributive  education  to  accomplish  during  that  period,  and  a 
prominent  retail  trade  association  executive  will  point  out  what 
contributions  trade  associations  can  make  to  distributive 
education. 

Friday  Noon 

.■^t  a  luncheon  session  a  prominent  educator  will  speak  on  the 
increasing  need  for  vocational  education,  and  a  prominent  retail 
executive  will  discuss  the  limits  of  pre-employment  retail 
training. 

Friday  Aftornoon 

In  a  panel  discussion,  with  the  panel  members  drawn  from 
both  retailing  and  the  field  of  distributive  education,  the  ex¬ 
perts  will  be  quizzed  on  current  problems  in  distributive  edu¬ 
cation.  Such  topics  as  organization  of  state  and  local  programs, 
cooperative  part-time  programs,  teacher  training  for  adult 
classes  and  methods  used  in  promoting  programs  will  be  clari¬ 
fied. 
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SAYS: 


Progress,  not  practice, 
makes  perfectF^ 


Whether  you  come  to  New  York  for  personal  reasons  or  a  conven¬ 
tion,  you’ll  find  that  saying  excellent  reason  for  stopping  at  Hotel 
Pennsylvania! 

We’re  always  doing  something  to  give  you  more  comfort,  more 
luxury,  more  value!  And  this  year  our  policy  of  progress  has  provided 


•  Many  completely  modernized  guest  rooms — big,  comfortable  rooms, 
not  crowded  and  cramped. 

•  The  new  Coffee  Shop,  modern  as  today,  with  fine  food  at  budget 
prices. 

•  New  streamlined  elevators. 

•  The  new  Cafe  Rouge,  New  York’s  smartest  dining  and  dancing 
rendezvous. 


Of  course,  with  all  that’s  new,  you’ve  the  same  matchless  con¬ 
venience  to  important  business,  theatre  and  shopping  districts— and 
the  same  fine  service  from  Statler-trained  employees. 

Coming  to  New  Y>rk  soon?  For  a  new  high  in  pleasure  and  value, 
visit  the  modern  Hotel  Pennsylvania! 


2200  rooms,  each  with  Cfl 
private  bath.  Rates  begin  at  w«wU 


HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA 


STATIER  OPERATED  •  JAMES  H.  McCABE,  Ganeral  Monogar 


ACROSS  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION,  NEW  YORK 


Jr.nuary,  1940 
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PROGRAM  OF  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  RETAIL  SECRETARIES 


Sundoy — January  14 

GET  TOGETHER 

Headquarters  Room 
Registration 

William  J.  Hayes  and  Lynn  Revenaugh 
Hospitality  Committee 

Moodoy  January  15 

8:00  A.M.  BREAKFAST  FOR  OFFICERS  AND 
DIRECTORS 

9:00  A.M.  RP:GISTRATI0N 

9:30  A.M.  GREETINGS  AND  REPORT  —  President, 
F!dward  D.  Shaw,  Secretary,  Merchants  &  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ANNUAL  REPORT — Sadie  Hartman,  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer,  Associated  Retailers  of  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMITTEES 

10:00  A.M.  EXPLANATION  OF  BULLETIN  DISPL.W 
— Lewis  W.  Newell,  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Salem,  Mass. 

10:05  A.M.  DOES  DISTRIBUTION  COST  TOO  MUCH? 

— J.  Frederic  Dewhurst,  Economist,  The  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Fund. 

Discussion  led  by  Daniel  Bloomfield,  Manager, 
Retail  Trade  Board,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Boston,  Mass. 

11:00  A.M.  IS  FURTHER  INSTALLMENT  SELLING 
LEGISLATION  NEEDED? 

12:30  P.M.  COMPLIMENTARY  LUNCHEON  TO 
MEMBERS 

1:30  P.M.  Frank  M.  Mayfield,  President,  Scruggs-Vander- 
voort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Chair¬ 
man,  NRDG.A  Economic  Advisory  Committee. 
Showing  of  the  film  “Flagships  of  the  .Air’’, 
through  the  courtesy  of  .American  .Airlines,  Inc. 

2:00  P.M.  STATE  WAGE-HOUR  AND  OTHER  IM¬ 
PORTANT  LEGISL.ATION— Dr.  David  R. 
Craig,  President,  .American  Retail  Federation, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion  led  by  N.  H.  Nielson,  Secretary,  Retail 
Merchants  Bureau,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

3:00  P.M.  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  FEDERAL  AND 
STATE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  L.AWS— H.  I. 
Kleinhaus,  General  Manager,  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  NRDG.A. 

Tuesday— January  16 

10:00  A.M.  LABELLING  THE  CONSUMER  MOVE¬ 
MENT — Dr.  W'erner  K.  Gabler,  Consultant  for 
Economic  Research,  .American  Retail  Federation. 

12:30  P.M.  COMPLIMENTARY  LUNCHEON  TO 
MEMBERS 

1:30  P.M.  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OUTLOOK— C.  F. 

Hughes.  Business  News  Editor,  The  New  York 
Times. 

2:00  P.M.  TRAINING  STORE  PERSONNEL— Charles 
E.  Boyd,  Secretary,  Retail  Merchants  .Associa¬ 
tion,  Board  of  Commerce,  Detroit.  Michigan. 

3 :00  P.M.  Six  Minute  Shorts — Led  by  Paul  R.  Ladd,  Mana¬ 


ger,  Retail  Trade  Board,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Providence,  R.  1. 

THE  RETAILER  LOOKS  .AT  HAM  AND 
EGGS 

In  Ohio — George  Sheridan,  Executive  Director, 
Ohio  Council  of  Retail  Merchants. 

In  San  Francisco— Will  Merryman,  Managing 
Director,  Retail  Merchants  .Association.  San 
Francisco,  California. 

THE  WOMEN’S  INSTITUTE  OF  ST.  P.AUL 
— M.  W.  Thompson,  Retail  Department.  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commerce,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

THE  RETAILER  LOOKS  AT  THE  FOOI> 
ST.AMP  PL.AN — In  Rochester — Fremont  Ches¬ 
ter,  Secretary,  Retail  Merchants  Council,  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  Rochester,  New  York. 

CONTROL  OF  SOLICITATIONS— Harry  L. 
Nado,  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Green¬ 
wich,  Connecticut. 

William  Rayson.  Secretary-Manager,  Retail 
Merchants  &  .Associated  Credit  Men  of  Tulsa. 
Oklahoma. 

A  RETAILERS— CONSUMERS  CONFER¬ 
ENCE — Lynn  Revenaugh,  Executive  Secretary, 
Cincinnati  Retail  Merchants  Association,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

RESULTS  OF  RETURNED  GOODS  CAM- 
P.AIGN — Jack  Mehling,  Secretary.  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  .\ssociation,  Baltimore.  Maryland. 

REPORT  ON  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
ON  LABOR  LEGISLATION— N.  H.  Nielson. 
.Secretary,  Retail  Merchants  Bureau.  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

A  COl’RTESY  PARKING  PL.AN— Charles  M. 
Isaac.  Manager,  Retail  Merchants  Board,  Canton. 
Ohio. 

William  Rayson,  Secretary-Manager,  Retail 
Merchants  S:  .Associated  Credit  Men  of  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

CONTROL  OF  AUCTION  AND  GOING- 
OUT  OF  BUSINESS  SALES— Lewis  L.  Aus¬ 
tin,  Executive  Secretary,  Retail  Merchants  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  .Atlanta,  Georgia. 

NOTES  ON  A  CONSOLID.ATED  DELIV¬ 
ERY  STRIKE — James  L.  Whitcomb.  .Adminis¬ 
trative  Assistant.  Retail  Dry  Go<ids  .Association 
of  New  York. 

4:00  P.M.  Resolutions. 

Report  of  .Auditing  Committee. 

Election  of  Officers  and  Directors. 

Wudnosday— January  17 

8:00  A.M.  BREAKFAST  FOR  NEW  OFFICERS  ANI> 
DIRECTORS 

10:00  A.M.  RETAIL  TRADE  DIVERSION— Edwin  I. 

Marks.  Vice-President.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company, 
New  York  City. 

Discussion  led  by  William  J.  Cheyney,  Vice- 
President,  National  Retail  Furniture  .Association, 
New  York  City. 

11:00  A.M.  FORTIFY  WITH  FACTS  FOR  ’40— Dr.  Ver¬ 
gil  1).  Reed,  .Assistant  Director,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

2:00  P.M.  QUESTION  BOX  AND  ROUND  TABLE 
DISCL’SSION — Led  by  W.  G.  .Austin,  Manager, 
Merchants  .Association  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
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She  Raised  Her  Salary  a  Day 


—BUT  HER  EMPLOYER 


Merit  files  are  full  of  reports  similar  to 
this  .  . .  actual  instances  of  dishonesty 
revealed  by  trained  Merit  shoppers. 
Merit  has  discovered  in  its  15  years’ 
experience  that  protective  service  is 
most  valuable  to  the  client  when  it 
detects  dishonesty,  as  well  as  prevents  it. 

FACE  THE  FACTS 

Even  the  best  system  falls  down  if 
your  sales  people  decide  to  make  their 
own  rules.  Sales  books  and  cash  re> 
gisters  can  perform  certain  functions, 
but  full  efficiency  can  only  be 
secured  through  proper  check¬ 
ing  methods.  .  .  .  the  kind  you 
get  from  Merit. 


DIDN’T  KNOW  IT! 


M  C . had  worked  for  two  years  at 

Blank’s.  Reports  show  that  she  was  an  enter¬ 
prising,  industrious  salesclerk.  On  a  $1.00 
sale  made  to  one  of  our  shoppers,  she  recorded 
25c.  Subsequent  investigation  disclosed  that 
since  she  started  work  at  Blank’s,  she  had 
taken  over  $1800  ...  an  average  of  $3  a  day. 

LEARN  WHY  PROMINENT  STORES 
PREFER  MERIT  SERVICE 

1.  Merit’s  rates  are  lower. 

2.  Merit’s  shoppers  are  thoroughly  trained,  so 
that  they  will  not  be  recognized  by  sales 
clerks. 

3.  Merit  concentrates  100%  on  uncovering  dis¬ 
honesty. 

4.  Merit  uses  larger  crews  of  shoppers,  thereby 
increasing  the  possibility  of  uncovering  dis¬ 
honesty. 

3.  Merit  renders  Sales  Efficiency  Reports  on 
each  transaction. 

6.  MERIT  GIVES  YOU  MORE  ACTION 
'  AT  LESS  COST! 

See  us  at  the 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  CONVENTION— Booth  No.  3 

Opposite  the  Registration  Office 
NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  CONSULT  MERIT! 


PROTECTED  BY 

MERIT 

PPOTECTIVfe  V 

SERVICE 


Right  now  ...  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year  .  - .  talk  things  over  with  a  Merit  executive. 
Get  the  details  of  the  Merit  plan.  Weigh  them 
carefully  and  note  their  advantages.  Successful 
merchandising  will  bring  you  profits ...  MERIT 
WILL  PROTECT  THEM. 


MERIT  PROTECTIVE  SERVICE,  Inc. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  Salmon  Tower  Building,  11  W.  42nd  Street,  N.  Y. 

DISTRICT  OFFICES:  CHICAGO  BALTIMORE  DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  CLEVELAND  PITTSBURGH  WASHINGTON 
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monarch  \ 

^VTON  ^ 

A12  i  A12  1 
24/C  •  24/C  1 


Prints 
Tickets... 
Attaches 
Them  to 
Sheer  or 
Heaviest 
Merchandise 


$5.o6,$5^00_^ 


.■\bove,  one  of  the  five  different  Pin- 
On  Tickets  printed  and  attached  l>y 
the  Super-Advanced.  Carries  up  to 
120  characters.  Note  that  iioint  is 
covered  .  .  .  can’t  snag  merchandise. 

Neater  tickets  .  .  .  faster  pricing 
.  .  .  easier  inventory — these  are 
three  reasons  why  you  need  the 
Monarch  “Super-Advanced”  Pin- 
On  Machine. 

This  Pin-On  Machine  is  so  simple 
to  operate  that  any  girl  can  learn 
to  use  it  in  a  short  time.  So  safe 
that  merchandise  is  not  soiled, 
fabrics  are  not  snagged.  So  dur¬ 
able  it  will  serve  you  for  years. 

The  Monarch  “Super-Advanced” 
price-marks  and  attaches  5  different 
sizes  of  tickets  with  from  1  to  12 
lines  of  price-marking  information. 
Prints  through  a  ribbon — no  ink 
or  ink  pad  needed. 

For  free  illustrated  literature  or 
a  demonstration  of  “Super-Ad¬ 
vanced”  savings  in  your  own  store, 
write  TODAY! 

THE  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 

Main  Oftre  and  Factory: 

21t  Torrence  St.  Dayton.  Ohio 

Pac^Sc  Coaal  Branch  Factory  : 

1136  Maple  Avenue  I.oa  Angelea,  Calif. 

Canadian  Factory: 

3SA«3  Adelaide  Street,  W.  Toronto,  Can. 


War  on  Waste 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

to  nuTcliamlise,  he  will  iiivesti- 
}^ate  from  two  angles — one, 
jiackaging  and  the  other  carrier 
handling.  Either  one  or  ImiiIi 
may  have  caused  the  tronhle. 

Rememher  always— every  time 
merchandise  is  delivered  in  good 
order  yon  have  something  to  sell 
an<l  an  opportunity  for  jirotit,  so 
give  just  a  little  time  to  eliminating 
the  waste  caused  by  claims.  The  car¬ 
riers  can  calculate  their  losses  be¬ 
cause  they  know  how  much  they  |)ay 
out  in  dollars  and  cents  and  they 
know  how  much  their  Claim  De¬ 
partment  costs;  hut  manufacturers 
and  merchants  will  never  l)e  able  to 
calculate  their  losses. 

It  would  therefore  he  a  good 
stroke  of  hu.siness  to  take  all  neces¬ 
sary  stcj)s  to  reduce  those  losses  to 
business  by  cooperating  with  the 
carriers  to  wipe  out  those  invisible 
losses  and  to  save  the  lost  profits 
from  sales  that  were  not  made,  all 
because  a  shipment  arrived  damaged 
rather  than  in  good  condition. 


Ask 
a  Store 
Which 
Uses  Us 

“It  is  a  mark  of  confidence 
in  our  satisfactory  service 
when  large  companies 
place  repeat  orders  with 
the  same  firm.”  We  have 
been  used  repeatedly  by 
the  following  stores — 

Cimhel  Bros.,  New  York 
S.  Kami  Sons  Co.,  Washington 
Fredk.  Loeser  &  Co.,  Brooklyn 
The  Heeht  Company,  Washington 
Cimhel  Bros.,  Philadelphia 
Bloomingdale  Bros.,  New  York 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark 
Hearn  Department  Stores,  N.  Y. 
C.  Fox  &  Company,  Hartford 
Hutzler  Bros.  Co.,  Baltimore 
Stewart  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Louisville 
United  Parcel  Service,  New  York 


Central  Delivery  Station 
U nited  Parcel  Service, 

Los  Angeles 

ff  e  invite  consultation 
and  discussion  of  your 
problems  and  prospec¬ 
tive  plans. 

Abbott,  Merkt  & 
Company 

10  East  40th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


s  Association 


January,  1 


Manufacturers  Will  Exhibit  a  Large 

Variety  of  Aids  to  Retail  Operation 

p 

One  of  the  features  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Convention  each  year  is  a  showing  by 
manufacturers  of  many  items  and  services  in  which  the  retailer  is  interested. 

The  following  descriptions,  supplied  by  the  exhibitors,  will  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  displays.  Manufacturers'  representatives  will  be  on  hand. 


Accounting  Machines 

Kurroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 

Detroit,  Michigan  Booth  T 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company’s  accounting  exhibit 
at  this  year’s  convention  will  feature  demonstrations  of  its 
extensive  line  on  a  wide  variety  of  department  store  applications. 

These  include  unit,  dual  and  credit  history  plans  on  accounts 
receivable;  several  variations  of  accounts  payable;  open-to-huy 
plan  on  budgetary  control ;  payhill  cashier  and  selling  depart¬ 
ment  cash  handling  operations ;  departmental  merchandise  <lis- 
tribution ;  low-cost  lay-away  and  installment  methods;  payroll 
accounting  for  all  types  of  sales  audit. 

Never  l)efore  has  Burroughs  <iffered  such  a  complete  range  of 
machines  to  the  department  store  field.  Executives  of  both 
large  and  small  stores  will  find  etiuipment  especially  designed 
to  save  time  and  money  in  meeting  their  particular  rei|uircments. 

International  Business  Machines  Corporation 

590  Madison  .\venue.  New  York.  N.  Y.  Booths  19  to  22 
Electric  .Accounting  Machines 

International  Time  Recorders  and  Electric  Time  Systems 
International  Electric  Writing  Machines 
International  Business  Machines  Service  Bureau 

.\t  the  X.R.r).G..\.  Convention  be  sure  to  see  these  machines 
in  action.  Find  out  how  they  will  automatically  provide  em- 
|)loyee  merchandise  hilling  and  payroll  records,  and  social 
security  records.  Investigate  the  advantages  of  this  method  in 
handling  bills  I'ayable,  exi)ense  and  purchase  distribution,  mer¬ 
chandise  control,  and  particularly  sales  audit,  customer  hilling 
and  ageing  of  accounts,  handled  by  the  International  Collator 
and  Transfer  Posting  M.achine — both  NEW  at  this  year’s 
Convention. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Dayton.  Ohio  Booths  4-6-8-10 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company  will  show  their  com¬ 
plete  line  of  accounting  machines  and  cash  registers  ff)r  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Representatives  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  payroll 
records  for  accounts  receivable  and  accounts  payable  records. 
.Also  eiiuipment  for  handling  installment  and  lay-away  accounts, 
and  National  O.K.  Charge  Phones  for  fast  handling  of  charge 
accounts. 

Recordak  Corporation 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  15 

While  attending  the  NRDG.A  Convention  it  will  pay  you 
and  your  store  to  investigate  our  money-saving  Unit  Accounts 
Receivable  System  and  .Skeleton  Bill  Plan.  .At  no  capital  ex¬ 
penditure  you  can  adapt  the  accuracy,  efficiency  and  economy 
of  Recordak  to  your  .Accounts  Receivable  operations  and 
capitalize  the  profitable  experience  of  so  many  leading  depart¬ 
ment  stores  throughout  the  country. 

The  Commercial  Recordak  will  be  demonstrated  at  this  booth. 
A  complete  lay-out  showing  the  application  of  Recordak  to 
•lepartment  store  accounts  receivable  systems  will  be  shown  as 


well  as  other  money  saving  photographic  accounting  systems. 

Our  representatives,  specially  trained  in  department  store  op¬ 
erations  and  management,  will  be  in  attendance  and  shall  be 
happy  to  discuss  t)ur  money  saving  plan  with  you. 

Remington  Rand  Company 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Booths  24-25 

The  Remington  Rand  exhibit  this  year  features  the  latest 
improved  Kardex  Cabinets,  Kolect-.A-Matic  Trays,  and  Chain- 
dex  equipment  as  applied  to  cre<lit  authorization,  credit  refers, 
collection  records,  merchandise  stock  control,  and  customer 
sales  control.  New  fire  resisting  files  for  correspondence  and 
card  records  will  also  be  dispUiyed. 

.Accounts  receivable  and  accounts  payable  are  represented 
by  the  latest,  completely  electrified  Remington  .Accounting  and 
.Adding  Machines  designed  especially  for  this  work. 

Underwood  Elliot  Fisher  Co. 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booths  12-13 

See  the  New  Easy  Operating  Elli(jtt  Fisher  .Accounting 
Machine — the  machine  that’s  setting  new  records  in  accounts 
receivable  operations.  The  display  also  features  a  new  Sund- 
strand  .Automatic  Payroll  Machine,  a  Sundstrand  Automatic 
.Accounts  Receivable  Machine,  an  Underwood  Fanfold  Writ¬ 
ing  Machine  and  the  Underwood  Standard  .Accounting 
Machine. 

Builders  of  Business 

Willmark  Service  System,  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  B 

Increasing  sales — Willmark  now  offers  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment  in  retailing,  the  Selling  Quotient  Builder.  The  S.Q.B. 
is  planned  to  give  you  a  candid  picture  of  the  efforts  your 
people  are  making  on  all  phases  of  the  retail  sale  and  to  enable 
you  to  correct  selling  weaknesses.  Using  a  special  Indicator, 
you  compute  the  salesperson’s  “S.  Q.”,  or  percentage  of  selling 
efficiency.  This  S.Q.  rating  is  use<l  as  a  fresh  incentive  to 
stimulate  salespeople  to  make  more  profitable  selling  efforts. 

Preventing  losses — Willmark  provides  personnel  control  by 
constantly  testing,  teaching  and  correcting  salespeople.  Will- 
mark  probes  weaknes.ses  in  store  system,  enforces  safe  rules 
for  handling  cash,  prevents  dishonety.  This  service  is  avail¬ 
able  through  26  branch  offices,  to  any  store  in  any  city  in  the 
United  States. 

Budget  Coupon  Books 

Rand  McNally  &  Co. 

Ill  Eighth  .Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

536  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago  Booth  33 

Rand  McNally  representatives  will  e.xplain  how  the  Budget 
Coupon  B(X)k  system  of  credit  control  permits  the  safer  ex¬ 
tension  of  controlled  credit  to  borderline  risks,  opens  soft 
merchandise  to  installment  selling,  increases  business,  and  meets 
with  customer  approval.  The  system  is  being  installed  in  de¬ 
partment  stores,  large  and  small,  from  coast  to  coast. 
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Buttons 

McKee  Button  Company 

Mutcatine,  Iowa  Booth  27 

The  McKee  Button  Company,  established  fifty  years  ago, 
manufacturers  of  Fresh  Water  Pearl  Buttons,  show  how  these 
buttons  are  made  from  shell  to  finished  buttons.  This  product 
is  used  extensively  by  the  cutting-up  trades  and  knitting  indus¬ 
tries.  Approved  by  the  American  Institute  of  Laundering. 
New  York  Sales  Office  72  Leonard  Street 

St.  Louis  Office  1205  Olive  Street 


Calculating  Machinos 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich.  Booth  T 

For  saving  time  on  sales  audit  and  statistical  work,  Burroughs 
presents  its  line  of  modern  Calculators  featuring  the  Electric 
Duplex  Calculator.  This  remarkable  machine  is  equipped  with 
direct  subtraction  and,  as  a  further  advantage  accumulates  a 
grand  total  of  individual  results,  eliminating  the  extra  operation 
of  recapping  and  reducing  chances  for  error  to  the  minimum. 
Demonstrations  of  all  Burroughs  Calculator  models  will  he 
made  to  those  visiting  the  exhibit. 

Cash  Ragisters 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich.  Booth  T 

Several  styles  of  new  and  improved  Burroughs  cash  register¬ 
ing  equipment  will  be  shown  at  the  convention.  Prominent 
among  these  is  a  new  receipt-issuing  cash  register  on  which  the 
amount  of  the  sale  is  flashed  in  extra-large  indication  figures 
and  is  also  printed  on  a  locked-in  audit  tape.  Other  new 
models,  new  features  and  new  advantages  on  a  variety  of  plans 
make  Burroughs  Cash  Registering  equipment  a  section  you  will 
not  want  to  miss. 

Ohmer  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio  Booth  17 

A  complete  line  of  cash  registers  for  all  retail  requirements 
with  over  2000  Domestic  Sales  and  Service  offices.  Ohmer 
department  store  cash  registers  provide  multiple  cash  drawers 
and  from  one  to  twenty  totals,  plus  additional  exclusive  and 
optional  features.  .\lso  mileage  recording  instruments  for 
delivery  trucks. 


Corsets 

S.  H.  Camp  &  Company 

Jackson,  Michigan  Booth  56 

This  organization’s  display  rei)rescnts  a  typical  retail  service 
department,  designed  to  attract  and  service  the  tremendous 
market  of  millions  of  women  who  require  scientific  supports 
for  specific  uses  as  prescribed  by  physicians  as  well  as  for  many 
occasions  for  general  wear.  Hundreds  of  these  departments 
are  located  in  important  stores  from  coast  to  coast  where 
millions  of  women  have  seen  the  famous  Transparent  Woman 
exhibit  which  is  reproduced  in  life  size  and  full  color  as  the 
central  theme  of  this  exhibit. 

Customor  Rosoarch  Surveys 

Willmark  Research  Corporation 

250  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  B 

Research  is  the  modern  way  to  measure  the  appeals  of  com¬ 
petitive  stores  and  determine  customer  opinion  of  losses  or 
gains  in  certain  departments,  or  in  the  store  as  a  whole.  Will- 
mark  Research  Corp.  takes  a  scientific  cross-section  of  custom¬ 
ers  in  your  community,  analyzes  results  of  actual  interviews  in 


homes  and  offices,  determines  buying  habits  and  trends  in  public 
demand,  tests  advertising  and  promotion.  Willmark  surveys 
provide  a  practical  guide  for  management  in  strengthening  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  planning  for  better  business. 

Departmant  Leasing  Servic* 

The  Lauber  Co.,  Inc. 

225  West  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  J 

■Vuthorized  representatives  for  the  largest  syndicates  and 
responsible  individual  operators  in  all  lines.  We  offer  a  con¬ 
fidential  and  national  service  in  the  leasing  of  departments, 
at  no  charge  or  obligation  to  the  stores.  Discuss  your  depart¬ 
ment  problems  with  us. 

Display  Equipment 

Mileo  Mannequins 

7  West  36th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  31 

Enjoying  a  nation-wide  reputation  since  1900,  the  eminent 
sculptor  P.  C.  Mileo  presents  his  1940  line  consisting  of  new 
and  novel  creations  in  manneciuin  for  the  proper  scientific  gar¬ 
ments  and  classes  of  merchandise.  The  Mileo  line  consists  of 
ladies’,  stouts,  junior  miss,  men’s  and  children  and  character 
figures  of  every  description. 

Doughnuts 

Doughnut  Corporation  of  America 
Department  Store  Division 

1170  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  23 

The  Donut  Robot  is  a  self-contained  unit  that  manufactures, 
displays,  advertises  and  sells  doughnuts  through  continuous, 
day-long  animation.  It  occupies  only  2j4  x  10  feet  of  floor 
space.  It  is  practically  100%  automatic;  a  single  inexperienced 
girl  can  take  care  of  all  details.  It  is  a  natural  traffic  builder, 
since  its  unusual  operation  commands  attention.  The  dough¬ 
nuts  it  makes  cost  al)out  ll(f  a  dozen,  and  sell  for  25^  a  dozen, 
a  mark-up  of  60%.  The  stock  is  made  and  turned  over  daily. 
Sales  averaging  only  200  dozen  per  day  yield  a  profit  of  over 
$800  per  month— or  over  $100  per  square  foot  per  year.  Out¬ 
standing  department  stores  throughout  the  country  have  in¬ 
stalled  the  Donut  Robot  as  a  tested,  surefire  profit-maker  and 
traffic-builder. 

Electrical  Appliances 

Frigidaire  Division 

General  Motors  Sales  Corporation 

Dayton,  Ohio  Booth  U 

Scheduled  for  initial  showing  on  January  4,  in  the  first  series 
of  nation-wide  dealer  meetings  to  continue  through  January 
19,  the  1940  Frigidaire  electric  refrigerator  is  a  revelation  in 
beauty  and  improved  convenience  features,  with  the  Frigidaire 
electric  range  also  offering  new  modernity  in  style,  operation 
and  service. 

General  Electric  Company 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio  Booths  34  to  37 

General  Electric  presents  its  1940  line  of  electric  refrigerators, 
including  a  complete  line  of  “leader”  models  priced  low'  enough 
to  attract  many  new  customers. 

The  new  distinctive  classic  all  steel  cabinets  house  many  new 
convenience  and  utility  features  including  selective  air  condi¬ 
tions  and  controlled  humidity.  They’re  powered  by  General 
Electric’s  vacuum  sealed  mechanism  requiring  no  oiling  or 
attention. 

Kelvinator  Division,  Nash-Kelvinator  Corporation 

Detroit,  Michigan  Booths  44,  45,  46 

The  Kelvinator  line  of  major  household  appliances,  com¬ 
pletely  re-designed  for  1940  and  incorporating  new  conveniences 
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and  efficiency  features,  will  he  displayed  at  this  exhibit.  New 
l‘)40  models  to  be  shown  include  Kelvinator  electric  refrigera¬ 
tors.  Leonard  electric  refrigerators.  Kelvinator  electric  ranges, 
washers,  ironers,  and  water  heaters. 


Enrolling  Plan 

American  Budget  Systems,  Inc. 

75  Varick  Street,  New  York  City  Booths  41-42 

A  tested,  Customer-Enrolling  Plan  .  .  .  designed  (with  the 
aid  of  Thomas  Robb)  to  fit  Store  Needs ! 

Its  purpose  is  to  create  new  customers ;  stimulate  inactive 
accounts;  encourage  additional  buying  from  active  accounts. 
A'ou  assume  no  risk;  you  pay  only  for  results  obtained! 


Escalators 

Otis  Elevator  Company 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  A 

This  exhibit  demonstrates  the  new  style  closely-spaced  treads 
and  comb-plate  teeth  for  escalators.  A  movable  comb-plate 
shows  the  extremely  close  spacing  between  teeth  and  treads. 
This  is  a  great  improvement  and  provides  much  more  com¬ 
fortable  riding  for  passengers.  Sixteen  escalators  with  these 
features  are  being  installed  in  tbe  Subway  Station  at  33rd  St. 
and  6th  Avenue.  New  York  City. 


Flooring 

Kompolite  Company,  Inc. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Booth  32 

An  excellent  department  store  floor  because  it  is  everlasting 
— of  low  upkeep  cost — can  be  installed  overnight  without  in¬ 
terrupting  business.  Sheen  surface  enhances  merchandise.  Also 
lessens  light  bills.  Resiliency  reduces  floor-fag.  Keeps  sales¬ 
people  efficient  and  customers  comfortable.  Light  weight  and 
flexibility  adapts  these  floors  to  all  construction  conditions. 


Fur  Vaults 

Haskelite  Manufacturing  Corp. 

Chicago,  m.  Booth  G 

-An  informative  exhibit  featuring  modern  Plymetl  Fur  Stor¬ 
age  vaults  with  special  emphasis  on  the  following  points : 

1.  A  live  fur  storage  business  is  the  basis  for  a  healthy 
growth  of  the  entire  fur  department. 

2.  Plymetl  Vaults  provide  an  effective  means  of  fighting  the 
new  competition  in  fur  storage  arising  from  laundries  and 
cleaners. 


Garmont  Hangers 

All-Styles  Hanger  Company,  “Fairy’’  Hangers 

512  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  F 

The  latest  development  in  garment  hangers  is  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  genuine  plastic,  all-purpose,  ladies’  hangers.  These 
cellulose  acetate,  shatterproof  hangers  come  in  eight  colors  and 
can  be  used  in  all  ready-to-wear  departments. 

Proper  merchandise  display  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  use 
of  the  correct  hanger.  There  is  a  "Fairy”  hanger  made  for  the 
efficient  showing  of  every  type  of  garment.  “Fairy”  hangers 
are  designed  to  keep  clothing  on  the  rack  and  off  the  floor. 
Be  sure  to  see  the  new  "Fairy”  hanger  for  Puffed  Sleeve 
Dresses.  A  display  of  cellophane  and  cloth  dress  covers  com¬ 
pletes  the  line.  Don’t  fail  to  see  our  new  trouser  rack. 


Insuranco 

(.American)  Lumbermans  Mutual  Casualty  Company 

of  Illinois  and  Associate  (Fire)  Mutuals 

Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  M 

.\utomobile.  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Fire,  Ele¬ 
vator,  Plate  Glass,  Public  Liability,  Steam  Boiler,  Windstorm, 
U.se  and  Occupancy  Insurance  and  Fidcfity  Bond,  under  divi¬ 
dend-paying  fKilicies.  .A  nation-wide  insurance  organization  pre¬ 
pared  to  handle  the  complete  fire  and  casualty  insurance  re¬ 
quirements  of  department  and  retail  stores.  Unsurpassed  fa¬ 
cilities  for  establishing  an  Insurance  Bureau  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  each  individual  store.  Secure  detailed  information  at 
Booth  “M”. 

.Associated  Reciprocal  Exchanges 
American  Exchange  Underwriters 

.Arex  Indemnity  Company  Booth  18 

Ernest  W.  Brown,  Inc.,  Attorney  and  Manager, 

One  Park  .Avenue,  New  York  City 

.Associate<I  Reciprocal  Exchanges,  original  member  of  which 
was  organized  in  1881,  and  .American  Exchange  Underwriters 
organized  in  1892,  offer  fire  insurance  to  selected  firms  at  an 
average  premium  saving  as  follows:  (a)  On  sprinklered  risks, 
fireproof  type — 65%;  (b)  Ordinary  type — 53%;  (c)  on  non- 
sprinklered  risks,  fireproof  type — 45%;  (d)  ordinarv  type — 
30%. 

Insurance  offered  against:  Fire,  Sprinkler  Leakage,  Wind¬ 
storm,  Riot  and  Civil  Commotion,  Explosion,  Direct  Damage 
from  .Aircraft  and  Vehicles,  Smoke.  Also  prospective  Earn¬ 
ings  (Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance)  on  adjustahle-premium, 
no  co-insurance  basis ;  Supplemental,  or  Extended  Coverage 
Contracts  covering  many  of  the  above  hazards  concurrently  at 
small  cost. 

.Arex  Indemnity  Company,  affiliated  with  .Associated  Recip¬ 
rocal  Exchanges,  offers  Casualty  lines  of  practically  all  kinds, 
including  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Employer’s  Liability, 
Public  and  other  forms  of  Liability,  Burglary,  Plate  Glass, 
Boiler  and  Machinery  and  .Automobile  coverage. 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Boston.  Mass.  Booth  16 

Loss  Prevention  service  for  department  stores,  its  effect  on 
insurance  costs,  is  the  subject  of  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  exhibit  in  Booth  16  which  is  shared  by  their  associate 
company,  the  L^nited  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company. 


Mimeograph  Duplicators 

.A.  B.  Dirk  Company 

Chicago,  Illinois  Booth  28 

The  new  Mimeograph  91  and  92  duplicators  and  Interlayer 
will  be  on  display  at  the  N.R.D.G..A.  29th  .Annual  Convention. 
Speed,  heauty,  ease  of  operation,  quality  of  duplicated  copies 
and  economy  are  attained  goals  demonstrated  by  these  dupli¬ 
cators.  These  new  additions  to  the  Mimeograph  family  com¬ 
plete  a  line  of  equipment  that  fits  any  budget  and  fills  every 
duplicating  need. 

Mothproofing 

Merck  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Rahway,  N.  J.  Booth  59 

L’sing  new  methods  and  new  means  of  control,  Merck  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  has  created  the  .Amuno  process,  which  climaxes  pres¬ 
ent-day  progress  in  mothproofing  efficiency. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  with  our  representatives  and  discuss 
the  role  which  mothproofing  plays  and  will  play  in  the  strategy 
of  your  buying  and  selling. 

New  York — Philadelphia — St.  Louis — Montreal — Toronto. 
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Pric*  Marking  Equipment  Salesbooks 


Dennison  Manufartnring  Co. 

Framingham,  Mass.  Booth  29 

Price  marking  machines  of  great  flexibility  reduce  capital 
investment  and  contribute  to  savings  in  marking  expense.  \  isit 
tbe  Dennison  Booth  and  see  their  “Wide  Range”  Pinning  Ma¬ 
chine,  Dial  Set  Printer  and  Hand  Re-Marking  Devices. 

A.  Kimball  Company 

307  West  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  26 

Kimball  Co.  will  feature  a  Marking  Machine  for  imprint¬ 
ing  one,  two  and  three  part  tickets  and  tags  with  one  type 
set-up — the  imprinted  tickets  and  tags  permitting  three  re-marks. 
Kim-flex  and  Silvertipt  Safepoint  Tickets  will  again  he  stressed 
as  the  economical,  safe  and  q»iick-to-attach  tickets  for  mark¬ 
ing  merchandise. 

The  Monarch  Marking  System  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio  Booths  7  to  9 

This  Company  will  feature  the  following  new  products : 
The  new  “Monarch  Super  .Advanced  Pin-On  Machine"  which 
price-marks  and  attaches  five  sizes  of  Pin-On  Tickets. 

The  “Monarch  Re-Price  Marker”  in  either  cut-off  or  can¬ 
cellation  models. 

The  new  “Monarch  Pathfinder”  for  Price-Marking  various 
sizes  of  Tickets,  Tags  and  Labels. 

Soabar  Company 

5815  Erdrick  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Booth  1 

Soabar  offers  price  marking  equipment  and  supplies  for 
almost  every  retail  need.  Stop  in  to  see  the  new  method  of 
marking  unit  control  tickets  with  a  single  type  set-up.  .Also 
on  display  will  he  a  complete  line  of  Soabar’s  new  Wedge 
Tickets.  Designed  to  price  mark  delicate  fabrics,  these  hand 
attached  tickets  do  not  pierce  the  merchandise  nor  will  they 
snag  sheer  threads.  Soabar  attaching  machines — the  Clip,  Pin 
and  Sew — and  the  Self-Stop  and  Power  Ticket  and  Label 
Marker  will  be  available  for  demonstration  at  the  convention. 

Publications 

Department  Store  Economist 

239  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  J 

A  publication  new  in  conception,  in  execution,  in  scope,  in 
design  and  appearance  .  .  .  treating  only  of  the  things  that 
today’s  progressive  merchants  want  .  .  .  but  treating  of  those 
authoritatively,  intelligently,  pertinently  .  .  .  collecting  the 
best  thought  of  the  best  merchants  as  its  contribution  to  retailers 
and  their  progress. 

Fairchild  Publications  Corp. 

8  East  13th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  D 

Trade  advertising  is  trade  news.  The  advertising  columns 
of  the  Fairchild  Publications  are  alive  with  news  and  ideas 
for  the  retailer. 

The  advertising  columns  bring  him  regularly,  vital  informa¬ 
tion  on  products,  policies,  services  and  merchandising  develop¬ 
ments  for  more  than  3,000  resources. 

The  advertising  columns  bring  the  markets  of  the  world  to 
the  retailer. 

Haire  Publishing  Company 

1170  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  N 

Haire  Business  Publications,  eight  specialized  merchandising 
magazines,  cover  24  basic  sections  of  the  dry  goods  field. 

Each  edition  is  published  for  buyers  and  store  owmers,  under 
the  supervision  of  experienced  editors. 

Haire  Publications  offer  advertisers  exceptional  reader  in¬ 
terest  and  concentrated  circulations  with  large  buying  power 
at  low  advertising  rates. 

The  Juvenile  Magazine  Publishing  Co. 

460  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booths  4142 
The  new  Juvenile  Magazine  (backed  by  a  Thomas  Robb 
Selling  Plan)  is  geared  to  help  the  children’s  departments  of 
stores  do  a  more  profitable  selling  job. 


The  Shelby  Salesbook  Co. 

Shelby,  Ohio  Booth  2 

Be  sure  to  see  the  “Shelby”  display  if  you  are  looking  for 
the  newest  ideas  in  record-keeping  for  every  kind  of  retail 
procedure. 

A’ou  will  l)e  particularly  interested  in  the  new  E-Z  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  System,  the  Transort  Book,  and  the  Uniticket  Recorder  for 
Lay-aways,  Receipts,  Cash  Takes,  Receiving,  etc. 

Store  Protective  Service 

Merit  Protective  Service,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  3 

The  Merit  Protective  Service,  Inc.,  according  to  Louis 
Hamcnt,  Secretary -Treasurer,  contemplate  extending  their 
activities  to  the  West  Coast  soon. 

“The  work  which  we  are  doing  in  helping  stores  protect 
their  investment  through  our  verification  of  personnel  honesty 
had  l)een  extremely  effective.  As  a  residt,  many  new  clients 
are  contracting  for  our  Service,”  said  Mr.  Hament. 

Sales  Promotion 

Thomas  Robb 

280  Madison  .Avenue,  New  A’ork,  N.  Y.  Booths  4142 

Thomas  Robb  offers  a  service  experience  which  right  now 
is  helping  stores  get  unusual  sales  results  consistently : 

Personalized  Sales  Promotion  Ser'idee — makes  a  Selling  Sur¬ 
vey  :  acts  as  consultant-advisor ;  contributes  selling  ideas  regu¬ 
larly  :  helps  prepare  monthly  selling  plans ;  guides  preparation 
of  all  media. 

Radio  Program — developed  for  stores. 

Internal  Promotion  Serz'iec — helps  you,  derive  maximum  re¬ 
sults  from  “inside-the-store”  traffic;  trains  your  staff  to  carry  on. 

Nezo  Art  Scridec — gives  advertising  a  new  approach;  keyed 
monthly  to  consumer  activity. 

Textile  Processes 

E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Wilmington,  Del.  Booth  C 

Du  Pont  presents  “Zelan”  durable  repellent  finish — to  give 
fabrics  spot  and  stain  resistance  and  water  repellency.  Fea¬ 
tured  will  be  the  resistance  of  this  finish  to  washing  and  dry 
cleaning  and  its  protection  against  a  variety  of  staining  litpiids. 

Included  will  be  an  exhibit  featuring  the  all-around  fastness 
of  vat  dyes  to  color  destructive  forces. 

U.  S.  Process  Corp. 

369  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  53 

U.  S.  Process  Corporation  presents  “Sanitized”  .  .  .  new- 
scientific  skin-safe  treatment  of  fabrics,  leathers  and  other 
materials  to  render  them  actively  antiseptic — self-sterilizing  in 
effect.  “Sanitized”  materials  resist  deterioration  due  to  bac¬ 
terial  decomposition — act  to  deodorize,  too.  Exhibit  shows 
range  of  products  currently  Iwing  “Sanitized” — and  the  future 
of  the  process’s  possibilities. 

Wrapping  and  Packing  Supplies 

The  Gardner-Rirhardson  Company 

Middletown,  Ohio  Booth  30 

Moving  pictures,  which  reveal  the  inside  story  of  UNIFOLD 
.  .  .  The  economical,  one-piece,  garment  box  .  .  .  are  being 
showm  for  the  first  time  at  booth  30  ...  by  the  Gardner- 
Richardson  Company. 

See  how  paper  pulp  is  turned  into  attractive,  sturdy  garment 
boxes  .  .  .  how  high  speed  printing  and  cutting  presses  cut 
wrapping  time  to  a  minimum  with  UNIFOLD. 

Continuous  showing  .  .  .  Why  not  step  over  now? 
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The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  ' 

has  these 

PUBLICATIONS 

which  deal  with  every  phase  of  store  operation,  large  or  small. 

Copies  of  o  majority  of  these  publications  were  sent  at  the  time  of  publi¬ 
cation  to  member  stores  without  charge,  as  one  of  the  many  services  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


Additional  Copies  are  Available 

to  those  members  or  non-members  that  recognize  the  value  of  making  read¬ 
ily  accessible  to  each  executive  all  data  concerning  those  functions  for  which 
he  or  she  is  held  responsible. 


CONTROL 


Balance  Sheet  Manual — Part  1 

Su99est$  standard  practice  in  establishment  ot  Reserves  lor  De¬ 
preciation  and  Bad  Debts.  Price  $2.50.  To  members  $1.00. 

The  Study  of  Average  Grots  Sale  Values  At  An  Aid  to  More 
Profitable  Merchandising 

Indicating  effects  of  increasing  average  sale  and  methods  of  ac¬ 
complishing  such  as  objective.  Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 

Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results^ 

Annual  report  published  in  June  covering  previous  year's  opera¬ 
tions.  Gives  results  of  typical  departmental  operations  as  well  as 
goal  data  indicating  better  than  average  performance.  Price 
$5.00.  To  members  $2.00 


Departmental  Monthly  Stoch-Soles  Ratios— 1937 

An  important  contribution  to  the  materials  available  for  budget¬ 
ing  inventories.  Price  $2.50.  To  members  $1.00. 


Expanse  Manual- 

Classification  of  expense  items,  definitions  of  the  natural  divisions, 
presentation  and  exchange  of  operating  statistics,  distribution  of 
expense  (proration),  manufacturing,  workroom  and  service  de¬ 
partments,  leased  departments,  index  of  expense  items  with  cor¬ 
rect  account  numbers.  Price  $10.00.  To  members  $3.00. 


’A  reprint  for  particular  store  classification  sent  to  member  stores  in  that 
classification  without  charge. 

>One  copy  mailed  free  to  medium  and  larger  volume  stores  upon  joining 
the  Association. 
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Internal  Audit  Manual 

Discusses  various  procedures  requiring  internal  checking,  the 
auditing  processes  and  the  frequency  of  each.  Price  $2.00.  To 
members  75  cents. 


Rupert  to  the  Gunural  Manager  from  the  Controller 

A  guide  to  the  preparation  of  a  management  report  of  a  store  of 
any  size.  Price  $2.50.  To  members  $1.00. 


Inventory  Manual 

Describes  various  procedures  of  taking  inventory,  giving  advan* 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  each.  Price  $2.50.  To  members  $1.00. 


The  Retail  Inventory  Method  in  Practical  Operation 

A  concise  explanation  of  the  retail  inventory  method  accom¬ 
panied  by  illustrative  forms.  Price  $1.00.  To  members  50  cents. 


Operating  Results  of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores' 

Annual  report  published  in  June  covering  previous  year's  opera¬ 
tions.  Gives  typical  and  goal  "total  store"  operating  figures. 
Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Harvard  University. 
Authorized,  sponsored  and  financed  by  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Price 
$2.50.  To  members  $1.00.  10  to  99  copies,  25%  discount.  100 
or  more  copies,  40%  discount. 

Reasons  for  Better-Thon-Typical  Cumulative  Markon  in  Toilet 
Articles  and  Drug  Sundries  Department 

A  discussion  of  high  and  low  markon  factors,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  Department,  based  on  a  limited  survey  of  stores 
(with  annual  sales  volume  from  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000) 
whose  cumulative  markon  In  1938  was  better  than  the  typical  or 
average  performance  for  such  stores.  Price  $1.00.  Free  to 
members. 


Small  Store  Accounting  Manual  3 

Outlines  a  method  of  accounting  based  on  the  Expense  Account¬ 
ing  System  approved  by  the  Controllers'  Congress.  Particularly 
directed  to  stores  with  annual  sales  of  $500,000  or  less.  Price 
$2.00.  To  members  75  cents. 


Workroom  Accounting  Manual 

Discusses  principles  Involved  In  workroom  accounting,  the  various 
types  of  workrooms,  the  significant  features  of  the  account  of 
each  type.  Including  suggested  forms  of  operating  statements. 
Price  $2.00.  To  members  75  cents. 

Year  Book  of  Retailing' 

Proceedings  of  the  Controllers'  Congress  Annual  Convention. 
Price  $5.00.  To  members  $2.50. 


CREDIT 


Credit  Management  Year  Book,  Vol  VI — 1938-1939  Edition 

This  volume  Is  6  x  9  In  size,  bound  In  cloth  cover,  contains  248 
pages  and  numerous  statistical  tables  and  Illustrations.  It  covers 
all  major  retail  credit  problems,  such  as  legislation,  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  Installment  selling,  and  many  phases  of  modern  credit  office 
procedure.  Subject  matter  Is  based  on  scientifically  planned 
research  programs  and  Is  indexed  to  facilitate  spot-checking. 
The  book  constitutes  an  effective  management  tool  and  quick 
reference  guide  to  the  credit  executive  who  Is  eager  to  increase 
his  value  to  the  store  organization.  Price  $5.00.  To  members 
$3.50. 


Rutail  Credit  Manual 

Contains  a  description  of  the  modern  department  store  credit 
office  covering  such  phases  as  credit  department  organization, 
functions  of  the  credit  manager,  layout  of  credit  office  and 
affiliated  departments,  credit  sales  promotion,  procedure  of 
handling  charge  and  deferred  payment  accounts,  and  other  re¬ 
lated  problems.  Price  75  cents.  To  members  25  cents. 


An  Improved  Credit  Anthorixation  System' 

Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 


Better  Credit  Letters 

A  reprint  from  the  Credit  Management  Year  Book,  Vol.  Ill,  con¬ 
taining  a  series  of  letters  used  by  a  member  store  for  charge 
account  promotion,  reviving  Inactive  accounts,  charge  account 
collection,  and  deferred  payment  collection.  Prepared  for  the 
Credit  Management  Division  by  F.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Director  of 
Credit  Sales,  Kresge  Department  Store,  Newark,  N.  J.  Price 
$1.00.  To  members  25  cents. 


Consolidating  Credit  History  and  Authorization  Records' 

Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 

Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Aging  Analysis' 

A  description  of  methods  used  by  different  members  of  a  group- 
owned  store  organization.  Contains  complete  outline  of  how 
to  make  an  aging  analysis  of  your  accounts.  Price  50  cents.  To 
members  25  cents. 


Is  There  Any  Advantage  in  Postponing  Billing  During  Different 
Periods  of  the  Year 

A  paper  based  on  a  comprehensive  survey  of  practices  prevail¬ 
ing  in  regard  to  postponement  of  billing,  so  that  (a)  purchases 
made  during  the  last  few  days  of  one  month  are  payable  during 
the  second  month  following,  (b)  November  purchases  are  pay¬ 
able  In  January,  and  (c)  August  purchases  (furs)  are  payable  In 
October.  Prepa'ed  for  the  Credit  Management  Division  by  Ben 
S.  Wright,  Credit  Manager  of  the  Lasalle  &  Koch  Company, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  Price  50  cents.  To  members,  25  cents. 


Round  Table  Discussion  on  Accounts  Receivable  Practices' 

Consists  of  a  discussion  of  different  phases  of  billing  as  brought 
out  at  a  special  meeting  In  June,  1935,  Mid-Year  Convention  In 
Chicago.  Price  50  cents.  To  members  25  cents. 

The  Charga-Plate — An  Improved  Customer  Identification  System' 

Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 

'A  reprint  for  particular  store  classification  sent  to  member  stores  in  that 
classification  without  charge. 

®One  copy  mailed  free  to  smaller  volume  stores  upon  joining  the  Association. 
•One  copy  mailed  free  to  division  memliers  at  date  of  publication. 
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MANAGEMENT 


OPERATION 

Rcqolar  and  Chrittmas  Gift  Wrap  Policiat  of  Ratail  Store* 

A  survey  of  the  practices  of  127  stores  in  providing  gift  wraps 
with  a  summary  of  policies  on  charging  customers  for  such  ser¬ 
vice.  Price  $1.00.  To  members  SO  cents. 


CHStomor  Parking  Focilitios  of  Retail  Store* 

A  summary  of  information  submitted  by  I  1 8  stores  on  whether 
or  not  parking  facilities  are  provided,  type  of  facilities  provided, 
and  some  figures  concerning  costs.  Price  50  cents.  To  members 
25  cents. 


Sepervised  Playroom*  for  Children 

A  summary  of  a  survey  of  store  experience  in  providing  super¬ 
vised  playrooms  to  care  for  the  children  of  shoppers.  Price  25 
cents.  Free  to  members. 


Strained  Customer  Relation* 

A  summary  of  the  January,  1939,  Convention  session,  including 
an  analysis  of  99,882  complaints,  recorded  by  14  stores,  accord¬ 
ing  to  type  of  complaint  and  type  of  adjustment;  a  discussion  of 
the  cost  of  adjustments;  and  "Information  Please"  on  adjust¬ 
ments.  Price  $1.00.  To  members  50  cents. 


Customer  Return*  Policies  and  Procedure* 

A  study  of  the  general  policies  and  methods  of  procedure  of 
63  stores  in  handling  merchandise  returns.  Price  50  cents.  To 
members  25  cents. 

Trend*  in  Compensating  Salespeople 

An  analysis  of  existing  wage-payment  methods  and  a  summary 
of  quota-bonus  and  commission  rates  in  64  major  departments, 
based  on  a  survey  of  254  stores.  Price  $2.50.  To  members  $1.00. 

Special  Incentive*  for  Increasing  Production* 

A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  special  wage  incentives  as 
presented  at  the  22nd  Annual  Convention.  Price  50  cents.  To 
members  25  cents. 

Special  Premium  Payment* 

Analysis  of  special  premium  payments  in  24  stores  with  a  volume 
of  one  to  three  and  a  half  million — extent  of  and  reasons  for 
their  use,  and  details  of  application  in  women's  ready-to-wear, 
men's  clothing,  piece  goods,  and  shoes.  Price  50  cents.  To 
members  25  cents. 

1938  Method*  in  Payroll  Economic* 

An  analysis  of  methods  used  in  132  stores  to  reduce  payroll  ex¬ 
pense  by  (a)  eliminating  employees;  (b)  restricting  or  discon¬ 
tinuing  paid  vacations;  (c)  giving  time  off  without  pay;  and  (d) 
making  wage  cuts.  Price  to  members  25  cents.  Not  available  to 
non-members. 

Dismissal  Wage* 

An  analysis  of  store  practices  in  giving  dismissal  notice  and 
paying  dismissal  compensation  to  regular  employees  when  dis¬ 


charged  for  other  than  cause.  Price  50  cents.  To  members  25 
cents. 


Employe*  Shopping  Regulation* 

An  analysis  of  shopping  periods  and  regulations  for  employees, 
employee  discounts,  special  shopping  events,  and  special  dis¬ 
count  days.  Price  $1.00.  To  members  50  cents. 


Employe*  Uniform* 

A  six-page  BULLETIN  reprint  summarizing  a  survey  of  store 
policy  in  regard  to  employee  uniforms.  Describes  types  of  em¬ 
ployees  usually  uniformed,  store  practice  regarding  original  and 
maintenance  costs,  and  kinds  of  uniform  worn.  Price  50  cents. 
To  members  25  cents. 


The  Workroom  Manual^ 

Contains  layout  plans,  control  methods  and  operating  forms,  and 
discusses  in  specific  terms  the  problems  of  organization  and 
methods  commonly  encountered  in  workroom  operation.  40  illus¬ 
trations,  100  pages.  Price  $2.50.  To  members  $1.00. 

Operation  of  Postal  Substation*  in  Department  and  Specialty 
Store*  * 

An  analysis  of  the  experience  of  stores  in  providing  postal  ser¬ 
vice  for  customers.  Price  $1.00.  To  members  50  cents. 

Packing  Clinic  Proceedings,  1939 

Complete  proceedings  of  the  January  1939  Convention  session, 
including  discussion  of  an  effective  wrapping  and  packing  pro¬ 
gram,  the  use  of  motion  pictures  in  training  inspectors,  and  a 
scientific  approach  to  the  wrapping  and  packing  operation;  as 
well  as  a  complete  write  up,  with  illustrations,  of  changes  in 
wrapping  method  displayed  at  the  Clinic.  Price  $1.50.  To  mem¬ 
bers  50  cents. 

Packing  Clinic  Proceedings,  1938 

A  summary  of  the  February  1938  Convention  session,  including 
speeches,  discussion,  a  scenario  of  the  moving  picture  shown, 
and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  old  and  new  packing  methods 
displayed  in  the  Packing  Exhibit.  Price  $1.50.  To  members  50 
cents. 


Packing  Clinic  Proceedings,  1937 

The  detailed  proceedings  of  the  January  1937  session  devoted 
to  wrapping  and  packing  problems.  Includes  talks  on  simplifica¬ 
tion  and  control  of  box  sizes,  a  new  conception  of  the  packing 
department,  a  playlet  on  building  employee  morale,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  write-up  of  the  changes  in  wrapping  methods  displayed 
at  the  Clinic.  Price  $1.50.  To  members  50  cents. 

Packing  Clinic  Proceedings,  1936 

Contains  presentation  and  discussion  of  trends  in  supply  pur¬ 
chasing,  developments  in  packing  procedure,  wage  incentive 
plans,  etc.  A  descriptive  and  graphic  supplement  of  new  pack¬ 
ing  methods  is  included.  Published  jointly  by  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group  and  the  Retail  Delivery  Association.  Price  $1.50. 
To  members  50  cents. 

*One  copy  mailed  free  to  division  meml)ers  at  date  of  publication. 

'One  copy  mailed  free  to  N.R.D.G..\.  members  at  date  of  publication. 
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Wrapping  and  Pockiiig  Econemiat 

A  joint  itudy  by  th*  Storo  Managemont  and  Retail  Dalivary 
Groups  on  specific  savings  as  raportad  by  hiambar  stores.  Price 
50  cants.  To  members  25  cents. 


Rastanraat  Raport 

Analysis  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  department  store 
restaurants,  tearooms,  soda  fountains,  luncheonettes,  and  cafe¬ 
terias.  Emphasizes  practical  promotional  methods,  purchase 
controls,  accounting  procedure  and  training  programs.  Price 
$1.00.  To  members  50  cents. 


Restaurant  Session  Proceedings,  1939 

A  complete  report  of  the  January  1939  session  including  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  proposed  restaurant  operating  statement  and 
problems  in  connection  with  the  collection  and  interpretation  of 
restaurant  statistics;  as  well  as  menus  and  promotions,  and  new 
operating  methods  and  equipment.  Price  $1.00.  To  members 
50  cents. 


Rastaurant  Session  Proceedings,  1938 

A  condensed  version  of  the  entire  discussion  at  the  meeting  of 
store  restaurant  executives  during  the  February  1938  Conven¬ 
tion.  Covers  such  problems  as  general  and  special  restaurant 
promotions,  menu  merchandising,  employee  cafeterias,  expense 
reduction,  and  service  and  operation  problems.  Price  $1.00.  To 
members  50  cents. 


Restaurant  Management  Prablems 

A  verbatim  record  of  a  round  table  conference  of  managers  of 
department  store  restaurants,  tearooms,  luncheonettes,  soda 
fountains,  and  cafeterias,  held  during  the  January  1937  conven- 
ion.  Discussion  covers  food  costs,  menus,  promotional  Ideas, 
service  and  other  restaurant  problems.  Price  $1.00.  To  members 
50  cents. 


Managoment  Conferenc*  Proceedings,  May  1939 

Complete  proceedings  of  the  May  1939  Management  Confer¬ 
ence  Including  sessions  of  the  Store  Management,  Traffic,  De¬ 
livery  and  Personnel  Groups,  and  all  talks  presented  at  the  Labor 
Relations  Luncheon.  223  pages.  Price  $4.00.  To  members  $2.50. 


Store  Management  Convention  Proceedings,  June  1938 

A  verbatim  report  on  Store  Management  Sessions  at  the  June 
1938  Convention.  Discussion  covers  such  topics  as  dealing  with 
employee  grievances,  strengthening  the  store's  selling  front, 
demonstration  of  a  practical  technique  for  strengthening  em¬ 
ployee  relations,  operating  efficiencies  and  economies,  customer 
services  and  adjustments,  store  modernization  and  purchasing. 
Price  $4.00.  To  members  $2.00. 


Stora  Managtmrat  Convantion  Procaadings,  June  1937 

A  complete  record  of  the  speeches  and  discussion  at  Store  Man¬ 
agement  sessions,  including  stabilizing  employment,  job  classifica¬ 
tion,  technique  of  personnel  supervision,  compensating  delivery 
employees,  employee  representation  plan,  and  other  subjects. 
Price  $3.00.  To  members  $1.50. 


Store  Managart'  Nawi  Bullotin 

A  bulletin  for  management  executives,  presenting  news  items  on 
store  operating  methods,  systems,  promotions,  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices,  etc.  Issued  quarterly  to  subscribers  only  at  $1.00  a  year. 


DELIVERY 

Mauual  for  Dalivary  Maa 

Handbook  for  delivery  men  containing  Intructions  covering  at¬ 
tendance,  appearance,  conduct,  responsibilities  and  other  essen¬ 
tial  factors  of  the  driver's  and  helper's  jobs,  with  supplementary 
Information  on  safety,  and  recommended  procedure  in  recording 
of  accidents.  In  handy  pocket  size  with  provision  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  store  to  Insert  Its  own  name  on  the  title  page  thereby 
Identifying  the  manual  with  the  store. 

Retail  Delivery  Survey 

Part  I:  Department  Store  Package  Delivery.  The  results  of  a  study 
conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Part  II:  Report  of  Existing  Cooperative 
and  Consolidated  Delivery  Services.  Information  on  practices, 
methods  and  experiences.  Price  $1.00.  To  members  50  cents. 

Consolidated  and  Cooperative  Delivery' 

Prepared  jointly  by  the  Retail  Delivery  and  Store  Management 
Groups.  Price  50  cents.  To  members  25  cents. 

Delivery  Year  Book 

Pertinent  Information  on  expense  control  In  wrapping,  packing 
and  delivery;  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  consolidated  and 
cooperative  delivery;  methods  and  control  of  furniture  deliveries; 
factors  in  body  and  chassis  design.  Price  $1.50.  To  members 
75  cents. 

22nd  Annual  Retail  Delivery  Asseciation  Convention 

Convention  proceedings,  Cincinnati,  1938.  Price  $2.00.  To  mem¬ 
bers  $1.00. 

21st  Annual  Retail  Delivery  Association  Convention 

Convention  proceedings,  Chicago,  1937.  Price  $1.50.  To 
members  75  cents. 


TRAFFIC 

Manual  on  Receiving  Department  Operations 

84  pages  covering  receiving  department  functions.  Typical 
chapters  are  Equipment  and  Supplies,  Receiving  of  Merchandise, 
Marking  of  Merchandise,  Basis  for  Distributing  Receiving  and 
Marking  Expense,  Selection  of  Personnel.  Price  $1.50. 

Non-Marking  of  Merchandise 

Free  to  members. 

Report  on  Unit  Packing,  Shipping  Containers  and  Store  Packing 

Free  to  members. 

Rubber  Stomp  Marking 

Free  to  members. 

19th  Annual  Convention  of  Traffic  Group 

Convention  Proceedings,  Cincinnati,  1938.  Price  25  cents. 

^One  copy  mailed  free  to  division  members  at  date  of  publication. 
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PERSONNEL 

The  Retail  Personaal  Primer 

S««  "Smaller  Stores",  page  79. 

Employment  Department  Organiiotien  and  Procednre 

A  summary  and  analysis  of  the  employment  department  organ!* 
zation  and  procedure  of  53  representative  stores.  Forms  adapted 
to  the  use  of  various  size  stores  are  reproduced.  Price  $1.50. 
To  members  75  cents. 


Employee  Attitnde  As  Affected  by  Initial  Personnel  Procednre' 

A  report  particularly  valuable  in  establishing  sound  employee 
relations.  It  proves  that  ultimata  attitude  depends  largely  upon 
first  experiences.  Price  $1.50.  To  members  75  cents. 

Development  of  Personnel  Testing  in  Retailing' 

An  analysis  of  the  reawakened  interest  in  tests  and  tasting  as  an 
integral  part  of  sound  personnel  procedure,  and  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  tests  now  in  use.  Price  $1.50.  To  members  50  cents. 

An  Inventory  of  Yonr  Salespeople' 

Part  I  of  report  on  Personnel  Reviews  and  Ratings,  illustrated, 
dealing  with  conduct  of  reviews  and  use  of  rating  scales.  Price 
$1.50.  To  members  75  cents. 

An  Inventory  of  Yonr  Non-Selling  Employees' 

Part  II  of  same  report,  illustrated.  Price  $1.00.  To  members 
50  cents. 

An  Inventory  of  Yonr  Exeentives' 

Part  III  of  same  report,  illustrated.  Price  $1.00.  To  members 
50  cents. 

Determining  the  Limits  of  Pre-Employment  Retail  Training' 

Report  made  by  a  committee  of  retailers  and  retail  teachers  on 
the  training  for  retailing  being  offered  in  the  schools  to  young 
people  who  have  had  no  previous  retail  experience.  The  report 
summarizes  the  opinions  of  144  personnel  executives,  and  offers 
general  recommendations  to  those  interested  in  this  field.  Price 
10  cents. 

Initial  Training  of  Salospoopio' 

General  training  for  the  job,  specific  training  on  the  job,  with 
Supplementary  schedules  and  lesson  outlines.  Price  70  cents. 
To  members  35  cents. 

Non-Soiling  Training' 

Train  ing  programs  for  twenty-five  different  non-selling  jobs. 
Price  $1.50.  To  members  75  cents. 


Training  for  Jnniors' 

Training  junior  employees,  promotional  courses  and  rating 
methods.  Price  $1.50.  To  members  75  cen^s. 

Exocntivo  Training' 

A  description  of  several  executive  training  courses.  Price  $1.00. 
To  members  50  cents. 

A  Training  Program  to  Rodneo  Cnitomor  Roturm  in  Apparol 
Dopartmonts' 

A  plan  for  the  correction  of  selling  and  buying  habits  that  lead 
to  returns.  Price  75  cents.  To  members  40  cents. 

Coordination  of  Solos  Promotion  and  Training' 

Ways  of  unifying  a  store's  selling  front  to  the  public.  Price  75 
cents.  To  members  40  cents. 

Arithmetic  for  Retail  Training 

A  recent  revision  of  the  now  standard  text  "Arithmetic  for 
Executive  Training  Groups  in  Department  Stores."  Price  75  cents 
each;  20  or  more  50  cents  each. 

Manual  of  Furs 

Detailed  description  of  furs,  their  uses  and  their  care.  Compiled 
for  the  Personnel  Group  by  the  students  and  faculty  of  the 
Prince  School.  Price  25  cents. 

KHchunwaru 

A  practical  course  in  the  selling  and  suggestion  of  every  type  of 
kitchenware.  Compiled  for  the  Personnel  Group  by  the  students 
and  faculty  of  the  Prince  School.  Price  50  cents. 

Toys 

For  several  years  the  model  text  for  training  toy  salespeople. 
Compiled  for  the  Personnel  Group  by  the  students  and  faculty 
of  the  Prince  School.  Price  75  cents. 

A  Store's  Lutturs  to  the  Public' 

A  manual  of  letetrs  covering  typical  employment  and  customer 
service  situations.  Price  50  cents.  To  members  25  cents. 

Monthly  Sorvict' 

A  bulletin  sent  each  month  to  Personnel  Group  members  of 
record  containing  employment,  training  and  employee  welfare 
material  of  current  interest  to  personnel  executives.  Additional 
subscriptions,  to  members  only,  $1.00  a  year. 

Directory  of  Training  Piims' 

A  directory  of  films  available  for  use  in  training  employees  on 
merchandise,  salesmanship  and  health.  Price  50  cents.  Free  to 
members. 

‘One  copy  mailed  free  to  division  memlwrs  at  date  of  publication. 
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MERCHANDISING 


■a*ic  EnMflibU  Color  Cords 

Issued  twice  yeerly,  covering  official  color  forecast  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  Coordination  Committee.  Shows  swatches  of 

the  basic  volume  colors  in  coats,  suits,  dresses,  shoes,  millinery 
and  accessories.  Spring  card  issued  in  January;  Fall  card  issued 
in  July.  Price  $1.50  for  single  copies;  $1.00  each  in  lots  of 
ten  or  more.  To  members,  75  cents  a  copy;  50  cents  each  in 
lots  of  10  or  more. 


Th*  iMyer't  MaiiMal 

A  merchandising  handbook  written  for  the  buyer  by  twenty-six 
merchants  of  distinguished  reputation.  Can  be  used  either  for 
classroom  or  home  study.  Price  $3.50.  To  members,  $2.50  a 
copy,  or  $2.00  each  in  lots  of  10  or  more. 


CempMsotien  of  Morchandising  Exocutlvot  in  Doportmont  Stores 

A  study  with  special  reference  to  the  adaptability  of  the  various 
methods  to  rapidly  changing  business  conditions.  Available  only 
to  principals  of  member  stores.  Price  $1.00.  Not  available  to 
non-members. 


Cosmotics  and  Toilot  Goods,  Morcbandlso  Classifications  for* 

Suggested  grouping  of  items  carried  in  cosmetics  and  toilet 
goods  departments  for  exchange  of  figures  and  for  selling  and 
display.  Free  to  members. 


Dropory  Doportmont  Morchandising,  Survey  of 

Survey  made  in  cooperation  with  New  York  University  School  of 
Retailing.  Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 


Dross  Altorations— Causes  and  Costs* 

Survey  of  causes  of  alterations  in  women's  dresses;  costs  to 
manufacturer,  retailer  and  consumer,  and  suggestions  for  mini¬ 
mizing.  Price  $1.00.  To  members,  25  cents. 


Drosses:  Price  Zones  in  Women's  and 
Misses'  Rusiness  and  Street  Dresses 

Analysis  of  price-zoning  and  markdown  practices.  Study  made 
in  cooperation  with  Now  York  University  School  of  Retailing. 
Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 


Grocery  Department  Merchandising,  Survey  of 

Study  made  in  cooperation  with  New  York  University  School  of 
Retailing.  Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 


Grocery  Department  Policies* 

Credit  and  delivery  policies  of  grocery  departments  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 


Increasing  the  Average  Sale 

Survey  of  trend  of  the  average  sale  in  department  stores.  Methods 
of  increasing  the  average  sale.  Price  $1.00.  To  members  25 
cents. 


Marhdown  Manual^ 

A  15-page  booklet  presenting  a  suggested  standard  classification 
for  markdown  causes,  and  outlining  specific  recommendations  for 
reducing  them.  Free  to  members. 


Mon's  Wear  Dopartmonts,  Survey  of* 

Methods  of  merchandising  the  men's  wear  department;  inter¬ 
selling;  promotion;  sales  training.  Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 


Morchandiso  Control  Manual 

In  addition  to  general  control  principles  and  practices,  it  pre¬ 
sents  two  or  three  of  the  best  systems  of  control  found  in  each 
department  of  a  store.  89  forms.  320  pages.  Price  $3.00.  To 
members,  $2.00. 


Morchandiso  Laboling 

Information  wanted  on  labels  by  customers,  as  reported  by  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  a  nation-wide  survey.  Covers  twenty-five 
representative  items.  Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 


1939  Mid-Yoar  Convontion  Procoodings— Morchandising  Division 

Proceedings  of  the  merchandising  sessions  at  the  San  Francisco 
mid-year  meeting.  Price  $2.50.  To  members  $1.00. 


Multiple  Pricing 

A  study  of  multiple  pricing  practices  in  department  stores; 
extent  to  which  multiple  prices  are  used;  effect  on  sales  and 
profits;  the  future  trend.  Price  $2.50.  To  members  $1.00. 


Novor-Out  Stock  List  Systems* 

A  survey  of  department  store  practices  and  policies  in  setting 
up  and  maintaining  basic  or  "never-out"  stock  lists.  Price  $2.50. 
Free  to  members. 


The  Overlapping  of  Departments* 

Report  of  a  nation-wide  survey  of  principles  applied  by  mer¬ 
chandising  executives  in  assigning  items  of  merchandise  to  de¬ 
partments.  Price  $2.00.  Free  to  members. 

Paint  Department  Merchandising,  Survey  of 

Study  made  in  cooperation  with  the  New  York  University  School 
of  Retailing.  Includes  article  on  consumer-tinting  system  of 
paint  distribution.  Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 


Pattern  Contracts,  Provisions  of* 

Report  of  contract  terms  for  paper  patterns,  based  on  nation¬ 
wide  survey.  Available  only  to  members  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
Free. 


Piece  Goods  Departments,  Sampling  Practice  in* 

Keeping  the  loss  on  customers'  samples  to  a  minimum  in  the 
piece  goods  department.  Price  50  cents.  Free  to  members. 

*One  copy  mailed  free  to  division  members  at  date  of  publication. 

'One  copy  mailed  free  to  N.R.D.G.A.  members  at  date  of  publication. 
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Til*  Rctailvr's  Rvlwanc*  Book  of  Fodorol  Trado  Committioii 
Rulings 

A  comprehensive  digest  of  FTC  rulings  and  orders,  prepared  for 
the  convenience  of  retailers.  Elaborately  indexed.  Printed,  in 
loose-leaf  form,  in  substantial  binder.  Price  $5.00.  To  members 
$2.00. 

Shirt  Doportmont  Morchandising,  Survey  of 

Study  made  in  cooperation  with  the  New  York  University  School 
of  Retailing.  Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 

Shoes:  Price  Lines  for  Women's  Shoes  in  Department  Stores^ 

Survey  of  best-selling  price  lines.  Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 

Silverware  Departments,  Locations  for 

Advantages  of  main  floor,  balcony,  and  upstairs  locations  for 
silverware  departments  in  department  stores.  Price  $1.00.  To 
members  25  cents. 


Stamp  Departments,  Merchandising^ 

Survey  of  methods  used  by  department  stores  in  merchandising 
rare  and  foreign  stamps.  Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 

P 

Staple  Stock  Records  Yield  Important  Dividends 

Description  of  a  system  in  actual  operation,  with  illustrations  of 
forms  used.  Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 

Trade>in  Practices,  Survey  of^ 

A  preliminary  report  of  a  nation-wide  study  of  trade-in  practices. 
Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 

Want  Slip  Policies  and  Systems 

A  survey  of  department  store  practices  and  policies  in  recording 
and  analyzing  customer  wants.  Forms  and  procedures  are  illus- 
tated.  Price  $2.50.  Free  to  members. 

A  Study  of  Supreme  Court  Decisions  on  the  Anti-Trust  Laws  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act^ 

Prepared  for  the  N.R.D.G.A.  by  Irving  C.  Fox,  Counsel,  September 
5,  1935.  Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 


SALES  PROMOTION 


Retailers'  Calendar  and  Promotional  Guide 

32  pages  including  a  full  page  calendar  for  each  month  and  the 
important  promotion  statistics  on  the  facing  page.  The  chief 
promotional  days,  dates,  weeks,  and  other  occasions  noted  by 
calendar  days,  and  also  listed  alphabetically.  Clear  charts  of 
periods  of  greatest  consumer  demand  for  all  important  depart¬ 
ments — also  promotional  suggestions  for  each  month.  Issued 
annually  in  November.  Price  $2.50.  To  members  $1.50. 


Simplified  Sales  Promotion  for  Retailers 

Text  book  and  guide  for  store  sales  promotion.  All  essentials 
clearly  treated,  but  with  fine  details  and  highly  specialized  pro¬ 
cedures  eliminated  to  make  a  straightforward,  quick-reading, 
easy-to-assimilate  program.  Especially  planned  for  medium-size 
and  small  stores,  staff  members  and  assistants  in  larger  stores. 


SM  ALLE 


Thu  Rutoil  Pursonnul  Primer 

A  working  manual  for  efficient  performance^  by  the  personnel 
executive.  All  phases  of  the  personnel  job  are  covered,  including 
employment,  training,  etc.  There  is  also  a  section  on  customer 
relations.  The  approach  is  simple  and  basic  so  as  to  be  easily 
understandable  and  practicable.  Price  $2.50.  To  members  $1.50. 

Simplified  Sales  Promotion  for  Retailers 

A  guide  to  the  efficient  handling  of  the  basic  problems  of  sales 
promotion,  presented  in  simple  language  so  as  to  be  easily 
applicable  by  the  smaller  store  seeking  to  improve  its  perform¬ 
ance  in  this  field.  Price  $3.50.  To  members  $2.00. 

Sales  Audit  Procedure  in  Smaller  Stores* 

A  study  of  sale  audit  methods  based  on  data  supplied  by  110 
stores  in  the  smaller  store  classification.  Price  $1.00.  Free  to 
members. 


students,  and  those  in  fields  related  to  retailing  who  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  store  promotion  technique.  Fully  illustrated:  cloth 
bound.  Price  $3.50.  To  members  $2.00. 

Analysis  of  Publicity  Expenses 

The  Sales  Promotion  expenditures  of  more  than  140  stores  in 
seven  distinct  volume  groups,  each  group  reported  separately. 
Additional  comment.  Published  annua  lly  each  September.  Price 
$1.50.  To  members  $1.00. 

Analysis  of  Publicity  Expenses  for  Hrst  Months  of  Fiscal  Year.* 

Flash  report  on  publicity  expenditures  for  first  six  (fiscal)  months 
using  corresponding  six  months  of  previous  year  for  comparison. 
Each  of  seven  volume  classifications  on  separate  page.  Issued 
each  September.  Price  $1.00.  To  members  50  cents. 


R  STORES 


We  Do  $100,000  (A  Small  Store  Self-Analysis)* 

A  survey  of  its  own  operation  made  by  one  of  our  member  stores 
doing  an  annual  volume  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000.  Price 
25  cents. 

Employee  Relations* 

An  analysis  of  employee  relations  problems  as  they  affect  small 
stores.  Copies  available  without  charge  to  members  and  non¬ 
members. 

Local  Retail  Associations  and  Their  Activities* 

Study  on  the  current  practices  and  cooperative  activities  of 
organized  local  groups  of  merchants  throughout  the  country. 
Price  $2.00. 

‘One  copy  mailed  free  to  division  members  at  date  of  publication. 

'■One  copy  mailed  free  to  N.R.D.G.A.  members  at  date  of  publication. 
•One  copy  mailed  free  to  smaller  volume  member  stores  at  date  of  publication. 
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THE  BULLETIN 


THE  lULLETIN 

OfRcial  monthly  ma9axine  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Contains  editorials  and  timely  articles  on  subjects  of 
vital  interest  to  store  principals,  controllers,  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers,  buyers,  store  managers,  sales  promotion,  personnel,  credit, 
traffic  and  delivery  executives.  THE  BULLETIN  is  mailed  each 
month  without  charge  to  members  of  record  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
and  its  Associate  Groups.  Additional  subscriptions  are  available 
to  executives  in  member  stores  at  $3  per  year. 

BULLETIN  REPRINTS 

MarchondiM  Informotioii 

By  Law  Hahn,  General  Manager,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  August,  1938.  Free  to  members. 

Taxing  to  Dnttroy 

By  Lew  Hahn.  April,  1938.  Free  to  members. 


MERCHANDISE  SALES  MANUALS 

Published  by  THE  BULLETIN  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 

Price  75  cents  each.  To  members  25  cents. 

Corralation  of  Rugs,  Droporios,  UpboIttory,  Slip  Covort 

By  Helen  Painter.  September,  1939. 

The  Cortot  Solotwoman't  Monnol 

By  Alice  Dowd.  October,  1935. 

Major  Eloctrical  Applioncot  Manual 

By  M.  D.  Grow.  April,  1938. 

Tho  Pioco  Goods  Salot  Manual 

By  Constance  Talbot.  May,  1936. 

Soiling  Pointors  for  Effoctivo  Soiling  of  Cosmotics,  Toilotriot 
and  Drugs 

By  Ralph  Harris.  June,  1939. 

Soiling  Photography 

By  Edwin  M.  Phillips.  December,  1939. 

Soiling  Sloop 

By  Frier  McCollister.  November,  1939. 

Silvorwaro  Salot  Manual 

By  William  Wagner.  April,  1936. 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
101  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sand  the  following  publications: 


Quantity 

Name  of  Publication 
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1 

i 

1 

t 

Name . Title  . 

Store . City  . 

Orders  from  non-members  must  be  accompanied  by  check.  (An  associate  member  receives  membership 
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